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Queen Elizabeth and the Portugal Expedition 
of 1589" 


HE Portugal expedition of 1589 has generally been regarded 

as an outstanding example of Queen Elizabeth’s ineptitude in 
martial affairs? The victory over the Spanish Armada in the 
summer of 1588 had opened the way, after three years of defensive 
warfare, for a telling, perhaps even a decisive, English counter- 
stroke. Spain’s ocean-going navy was for the time crippled. Her 
one field army, under Parma, was locked up in the Netherlands by 
the Dutch revolt. Until a new Armada or another army could be 
gathered, the defence of the Iberian peninsula itself depended 
upon raw local levies and some scattered handfuls of garrison 
troops. Surely now, if ever, was the time for a knock-out blow at 
the almost unguarded heart of the Spanish colossus? The 
Portugal expedition was England’s response to this alluring 
opportunity. In size and apparent strength it was little, if at all, 
inferior to the Spanish Armada of the preceding summer. In 
leadership it looked infinitely superior ; for it was commanded, 
not by a duke of Medina Sidonia, but by Sir John Norris and Sir 
Francis Drake, the most distinguished soldier and the most 
famous sailor of Elizabethan England. Yet the blow miscarried. 
Spain survived the onslaught of 1589, more shaken perhaps, 
but not more vitally injured than England had been in 1588. 

So striking a failure to seize so apparently golden an oppor- 
tunity naturally led the Elizabethans, and historians after 


1 This article is a by-product of the forthcoming Cal. S. P. Foreign, Elizabeth, 
xxiii (Jan.July 1589), prepared by me for publication by the Public Record Office. 
Reference to the Portugal expedition has been curtailed in the introduction to that 
volume in conformity with the department’s present policy of excluding from intro- 
ductions to its publications detailed comment on the historical significance of the 
documents printed. I am therefore grateful to the Deputy Keeper for his encourage- 
ment to publish in this form conclusions based in part on my study of the documents 
used for the Calendar. 

2 The fullest modern accounts are Sir Julian Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy 
(ed. 1899), ii. 286-333 ; M. Oppenheim’s notes to Monson’s Tracts (Navy Records Soc., 
xxii. 1902), i. 182-225 (his introduction, pp. 1-92, contains a valuable general survey 
of the war); E. P. Cheyney, History of England 1588-1603 (1913), i. 153-89. There 
is also an excellent, but very brief summary in J. A. Williamson’s Age of Drake (1938), 
pp. 372-6. The account in M. A. S. Hume, The Year After the Armada (1896), pp. 1-72, 
relies too exclusively upon Spanish sources. 

* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXVI—NO. CCLVIII. 
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them, to inquire very critically into the character and conduct 
of the 1589 expedition. It is perhaps equally natural, when the 
commanders were such famous warriors as Norris and Drake, that 
most of the blame for the failure should have been laid upon the 
queen and her civilian advisers. They have indeed been held 
responsible for most of the weaknesses that contemporary 
disappointment or historical criticism have discovered in the 
expedition. The queen left it to be financed by a joint stock 
company, in which she was no more than an important shareholder, 
when she ought to have backed it with the entire resources of the 
crown. Her timidity and hesitations so hindered its fitting out 
that its departure had to be fatally postponed from 1 February 
‘until 18 April 1589. Her parsimony sent it to sea with barely 
three weeks’ victuals aboard. Her instructions, by insisting that 
the first task must be to destroy the harmless remnants of the 
Armada in the northern ports of Spain, prevented it from striking 
promptly and directly at its true objective, Lisbon. Her failure 
to provide a train of siege artillery robbed it of any remaining 
chance of success. Finally, we are told that, having herself in 
these ways made failure almost inevitable, Elizabeth then allowed 
that failure to prejudice her for the next seven years against any 
further large-scale attacks upon Spain. 

This is a truly formidable indictment. Before, however, we 
accept it as a true bill, let us consider a certain amount of fresh 
evidence and reconsider some of the old evidence. We may not, 
even then, exonerate the queen entirely. But we shall perhaps 
find that there has been some misunderstanding about her 
attitude to the expedition and about the precise nature of her 
share in the responsibility for its failure. 


January 


I 


On the first count, the fact that Elizabeth left the expedition 
so largely to private enterprise can no longer be regarded as 
conclusive proof that she ‘ was only half-hearted in her approval 
of the scheme ’.1 The financial records suggest quite another 
explanation of why she ‘undertook it not wholly herself’. 
Professor Dietz has shown that at Michaelmas 1584 Elizabeth had 
possessed a reserve of ‘ chested treasure ’ amounting to just under 
£300,000. By Michaelmas 1588 no more than £55,000 of that 
reserve remained. For this remarkable change the war with 
Spain was of course responsible. £378,000 had been expended 
upon the military assistance to the Dutch which England had 
promised by the treaty of August 1585. This commitment alone 
had therefore entailed an average annual outlay of £126,000, a sum 


1 Cheyney, op. cit. i. 158. 
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equivalent to almost one-half of the queen’s ‘ ordinary ’ annual 
revenue. The threat of the Armada had forced up naval expenses 
almost as steeply. Between Michaelmas 1586 and Michaelmas 
1588 the treasurer of the navy and the surveyor of marine victuals 
had, Professor Dietz tells us, spent £220,000, or upwards of another 
half of the ‘ ordinary ’ revenues for those two years. Other extra- 
ordinary expenditures, arising more or less directly out of the 
war, had mounted to at least £85,000 in the single year ending at 
Michaelmas 1588.2 Swollen by these war expenditures, the issues 
of money from the exchequer had risen nearly threefold. Their 
pre-war average had been about £150,000 a year. In 1587 they 
had totalled £367,000 ; in 1588 £420,000. The ordinary revenues 
could not come near to meeting expenses such as these. Even 
when supplemented by the parliamentary grants of 1586-7, they 
were still quite inadequate. The exchequer’s annual receipts 
from such grants had certainly trebled since 1585. Yet they had 
amounted to little more than £72,000 a year, on average, during 
the past three years.’ This still left a large gap between income 
and expenditure, a gap into which Elizabeth had been forced to 
pour £245,000 of her accumulated savings. At this rate the 
£55,000 which remained would not be enough to see her through 
more than another eight months. 

Nor did there seem much likelihood that the cost of the war 
could be speedily reduced by any substantial amount. The 
armies in England could be disbanded and naval expenditure 
could be considerably curtailed after the Armada’s defeat. The 
sailors, however, soon began to press for a new programme of 
warship building. Expenses in the Netherlands would still 
amount to at least £106,000 a year, even after the adoption in 
December 1588 of a more economical method of paying the forces 
there.’ Considerable sums still had to be sent across the Irish 
sea, and up to and over the Scottish border. And the situation 
in France after the day of barricades (2 May 1588) * suggested that 
any savings on home defence might soon be offset by the need to 
subsidize England’s friends and Spain’s enemies across the 
Channel. There could thus be no certainty, or even justifiable 
hope, that so long as the war lasted expenditure could be brought 
down within reach of the ordinary revenues. 


1F. C. Dietz, English Public Finance, 1558-1640 (1932), pp. 48, 55, 439-41; 
and Exchequer in Elizabeth’s Reign (1923), p. 101. 

2 Abstract of issues from receipt of exchequer, 8. P. Domestic, ccxviii. no. 51. 

3’ Dietz, Hxchequer, pp. 84-6, 100-1. 4 Corbett, op. cit. ii. 289-93. 

5 Dietz, Public Finance, pp. 440-1, 453. The actual amount issued from the 
exchequer to the treasurer-at-wars in the Netherlands in the eleven months 12 August 
1588 to 11 July 1589 was just over £104,000, making a total issue in ready money 
since 12 August 1585 of over £486,000, S. P. Holland, xxxiv. fo. 101. 

* Old style, as are all dates in this article. 
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Those revenues could not themselves be greatly expanded. 
Nor was another appeal to parliament likely to solve the problem. 
Parliamentary grants came in slowly and it was hardly to be 
expected that the commons would redouble their recent generosity 
to such an extent as to fill the gap between royal income and 
war expenditure. After all, the second instalment of the 1587 
grant was only now being collected. In addition, the towns and 
counties had been heavily burdened this summer with ‘demands for 
musters, for powder, and new weapons’. Some towns, Burghley 
told Walsingham in July, had spent the equivalent of four 
parliamentary subsidies on these defence preparations. And, he 
added somewhat mixedly, ‘ I see a general murmur of the people 
and malcontented people will increase to the comfort of the enemy’. 
He therefore considered that ‘it will be very unreasonable to 
demand new subsidies ’.1_ What seemed unreasonable in mid- 
July, admittedly became practicable in the enthusiasm and 
penury which followed the Armada’s defeat. In September 
1588 a parliament was summoned. When, after a prorogation 
from November, it met in February 1589, it generously voted two 
subsidies and four fifteenths and tenths. This was eventually 
to bring in some £280,000. But its collection was spread over 
four years.2, Many months therefore elapsed before any appreci- 
able part of it reached.the exchequer ; and the average annual 
income from it was no more than that received from parliamentary 
taxation in the three preceding years. Parliamentary grants, 
in other words, could help in the long run ; but they could not 
be relied on to solve the problem entirely and they could not 
greatly affect the immediate outlook. 

Thus by the autumn of 1588 Elizabeth’s financial position was 
beginning to provide cause for serious anxiety. She was still a 
long way from bankruptcy, but one of the three sources from 
which hitherto she had financed the Spanish war—the accumulated 
savings of a decade of peacetime economy—was within sight. of 
exhaustion. The other two sources—the ordinary revenues of 
the crown and its extraordinary income from parliamentary 
grants—could not be expanded sufficiently to make good this loss, 
and it was impossible to count upon any substantial cutting 
down of war expenditure. Accordingly the government had now 
to turn to the moneylenders to bridge the gap, and the story of its 
borrowings and attempted borrowings during the next few 
months is most instructive. Already in July 1588 Burghley had 
discussed with Pallavicino and Saltonstall the possibility of 
raising £40,000 or £50,000 at ten per cent. and found ‘no pro- 
bability how to get money here in specie, which is our lack ’. 


January 


1 Quoted in Dietz, Public Finance, p. 59 from S.P. Domestic, ccxii. no. 63. 
2 Cheyney, op. cit. ii. 225, 237. 
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A month or two later he did succeed in making arrangements 
with the London companies for a loan of almost £50,000 ; and 
on 4 December letters of privy seal were sent out to the counties 
for a forced loan designed to bring in about the same amount. 
Neither of these loans was at all popular. London citizens went 
off into the country to avoid paying their shares and a consider- 
able number of gentlemen from the shires had to be interviewed 
by the privy council before they would yield what was required 
of them.! Domestic loans were clearly not expedients to be 
resorted to often or relied upon with confidence. They were paid 
unwillingly ; they yielded inadequately ; and they had to be 
repaid eventually. The drain on the queen’s reserves was re- 
duced but not stanched and she was forced to turn to foreign 
borrowing. 

This attempt at foreign borrowing—an attempt which the 
queen’s critics have entirely failed to notice *—affords the most 
convincing evidence of the queen’s financial straits. On 
26 February 1589 she dispatched William Milward, a merchant 
adventurer, to Germany to seek there a loan of no less than 
£100,000 sterling. He was not to promise more than ten per 
cent. interest ; and he was to carry himself at first as a private 
merchant coming for his own trade, not using the queen’s name 
lest that should encourage lenders to raise their rates. For the 
same reason he was to take up the money in several portions and 
at several times ; and he was to offer the queen’s bonds under 
the great seal as security only in the last resort, if bonds on the 
merchant adventurers or on the city of London proved unaccept- 
able.? These conditions and limitations, however, cannot mask 
the fact that this was one of the biggest foreign loans attempted 
during Elizabeth’s reign. Only urgent financial necessity could 
have compelled a return upon such a scale to the long abandoned 
practice of foreign-borrowing. It is clear too, that the attempt 
was not inspired by unduly pessimistic budgetting. For, after 
Milward had spent the summer in fruitless negotiations in 
Germany,‘ the queen was forced back upon the ‘ vicious policy 
of selling crown property to provide cash in emergencies’. On 
4 November 1589 commissioners were appointed to sell crown 
lands and by Michaelmas 1590 they had already sold manors, 
tenements, rents, parsonages, and tithes to the value of £126,305. 
By that time the reserve of ‘ chested treasure ’, diminished to 
£29,000 by Michaelmas 1589, had disappeared entirely.® 


1§.P. Domestic, ccxii. no. 66; ccxxiv. no. 96; Lansdowne MSS., lvi. fos. 6, 10; 
Acts of the Privy Council (ed. Dasent), xvii. pp. xxxv—xxxvii. 

2 Even Professor Dietz does not mention it. 

3§.P. Hamburg and Hanse Towns, iii fos. 54, 55. 

* Ibid. fos. 59, 65, 82, 87, 93. 5 Dietz, Public Finance, pp. 55, 63, 64. 
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It is, then, hardly a proof of ill-will or timidity that the 
queen, thus straitened for money, left the financing of the 1589 
expedition so largely to private adventurers. Nor can the 
inadequacy of such private enterprise have been as apparent to 
her as it has been to historians looking back upon the eventual 
failure of the expedition. The method was, after all, suggested 
to her, not by her timid and civilian ‘ scribes’, but by the two 
most distinguished and hitherto most successful of her ‘men of 
war’. Moreover, the proposals put forward by Norris and Drake 
in mid-September 1588 were the outcome of wider discussions 
between councillors and naval and military leaders which, as we 
shall see, the queen herself had initiated towards the end of 
August. We know very little about the course of these dis- 
cussions, but it is hard to believe that Burghley did not explain 
the queen’s financial difficulties. The sailors, too, even if they 
did not see Sir John Hawkins’ reports, knew that all the queen’s 
ships were badly in need of a thorough overhaul and that very 
few could be made ready during the next few months for further 
prolonged service in distant waters.1_ The soldiers must have 
been noless aware that the essential nucleus of trainedand seasoned 
troops could hardly be found in England or in the queen’s service. 
The county trained bands, then as fifty years later, ‘ bore that 
name rather because they were selected for training than because 
they were actually trained ’.2 Hence, apart from the small 
garrisons on the Scottish border and the barely adequate forces 
in Ireland, the only organized body of trained troops in the queen’s 
pay was the 7000 men maintained in the Netherlands under the 
Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1585. And Elizabeth could hardly 
weaken her covenanted aid to the Dutch at the very moment 
when Parma was turning against them the mighty army which 
he had collected for the invasion of England. In short, all the 
queen’s advisers must very soon have realized that she had at her 
immediate command neither the money nor the ships nor the 
trained soldiers required for a prompt and decisive counter- 
stroke. 

At all events the plan which emerged from their deliberations 
seems to have been designed to overcome precisely these diffi- 
culties. It did not look for the bulk of its money to the slow and 
uncertain processes of parliamentary grants, domestic and foreign 
loans, or sales of crown lands ; nor for most of its shipping to the 
limited repairing capacity of the royal dockyards. Instead it 
appealed to the cupidity of the queen’s subjects who, though 


1§.P. Domestic, ccxv. no. 59, cexvi. nos. 3, 4, 40; ccxx. It is perhaps relevant 
to this point that one of these ships, the Revenge, which did go on the Portugal voyage, 
sprang a leak and almost foundered on the way home, Corbett, op. cit. ii. 331. 

2 Sir C. Firth, Cromwell’s Army (ed. 1912), p. 5. 
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they might be reluctant to lend money or ships to the govern- 
ment, were still ready to jump at the chance of becoming share- 
holders in a raiding venture under Drake’s leadership. For its 
trained troops likewise it did not look to the small number of 
already well-occupied companies in the queen’s service, but.to the 
many old soldiers who were lying idle in the Netherlands owing 
to the inability of the Dutch to keep them in pay. 

Norris and Drake thus seem to have recognized that the 
resources of the crown were inadequate to their purposes. They 
accordingly proposed that the expedition should be a joint effort 
by three partners—the queen, a group of her subjects, and her 
Dutch allies.1 They asked that the queen should contribute 
£20,000 and ‘ six of her second sort of ships’ with their munitions 
and three months’ victuals for their crews. She was also to allow 
the use of two recently taken Spanish prizes with their guns and 
tackling ; and to supply ten siege guns and six field pieces for the 
army, besides twenty lasts of powder, 3000 calivers, and tools 
for 1000 pioneers. Norris and Drake further asked for a commis- 
sion under the great seal in general terms, ‘ for the defence of the 
realm ’ ; and for permission to press 6000 men in England at their 
own expense, though the men were to have no weapons except 
sword and dagger, so as not to burden the counties further. 
They sought authority to buy or freight shipping, press sailors, 
and take up grain, victuals, carriages, carts, and post horses. 
They also asked the queen to give free licence to any person of any 
quality whatsoever to volunteer for the intended service. Finally 
they required her to undertake to victual the whole force if it 
should be stayed above ten days by unfavourable weather, and 
to bear the whole cost if it should be countermanded by her order. 

From the Dutch Norris and Drake at first proposed to ask for 
2000 or 3000 ‘shot ’, the transports to carry them, ten hulks for 
carrying horses, and six siege guns with a good quantity of powder. 
The value of this contribution was apparently reckoned at about 
£10,000. From London and other towns they hoped to obtain 
another twenty good ships of 150 tons and upwards, victualled 
and supplied like the queen’s six vessels. To these contributions 
of the queen, the Dutch, and the Londoners, Norris and Drake 
with their friends promised to add £40,000 of their own. They 
offered, moreover, that, if the queen would name a treasurer for 
the whole expedition and put £5000 into his hands, the adventurers 
would give sureties to pay the whole of their £40,000 before they 
called upon her for a penny of her remaining £15,000. 

1 Norris’s proposals, 19 Sept., S.P. Domestic, cexvi. no. 32; Burghley’s notes, 
‘at St. James’s’, 20 Sept., ibid. no. 33; certain points to be resolved by her majesty 
(? Sept.), ibid. nos. 59, 60; ‘a proportion to be furnished by her majesty... 


for the enterprise of Portugal’ (undated, and placed with the October papers; but 
jt seems more probable that this was the first proposal), ibid. ccxvii. no. 79, 
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Now this combination of public and private enterprise may 
have been a fantastic method of waging war. Nevertheless it 
did promise to make available almost at once a capital of £70,000- 
£40,000 from private adventurers; £10,000 worth of troops, 
ships, and supplies from the Dutch ; and no more than £20,000, 
with half-a-dozen ships and some munitions, from the crown. 
With this £70,000 Norris and Drake reckoned, correctly enough, 
that they could raise and victual for four months twenty-six 
medium-sized warships or armed merchantmen ; 3000 sailors ; 
8000 or 9000 soldiers apart from volunteers ; 1000 pioneers; an 
adequate number of transports; and a small train of siege 
artillery. Of the soldiers, 2000 or 3000 would be veterans from 
the Low Country wars and an unusually high proportion were 
to be ‘ shot ’.1 

It is very difficult to see any other way whereby an enterprise 
of such magnitude could have been launched in time to take 
proper advantage of Spain’s moment of weakness. The ‘men 
of war ’, who had proposed the scheme, seemed satisfied that it 
would give them the forces which they considered necessary 
to carry out their plans. The queen, who had called them together 
to advise what best could be done with the means available, 
cannot be seriously blamed for accepting proposals which made 
possible an expediticn more powerful than any the crown, 
unaided, could have equipped in the time. 


Il 


There was, however, a price to be paid for increasing in 
this way the size and striking power of the expedition. When 
costs were shared, control had to be shared also. The destinies of 
the expedition became dependent to a very considerable extent 
upon the purposes and goodwill of the other shareholders. To 
that fact most of its misfortunes can be, directly or indirectly, 
traced. 

The first of those misfortunes was the delay in its preparation 
which caused its departure to be postponed from 1 February to 
18 April. For this the queen’s inconstancy and irresolution have 
usually been blamed. It seems, however, that this is once again 
to misunderstand not only the real motives of her conduct but 
even the real nature of her actions. She had been very prompt 
in giving her assent to the scheme. It was put before her about 
the middle of September 1588. Norrisand Drake then discussed it 
with Burghley, and probably other councillors, at St. James’s on 


1 3000 muskets and 4000 calivers were to be provided as against only 4000 pikes, 
S.P. Domestic, cexvi. no. 33. 
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20 September. By 24 September it had been decided that Norris 
should go over to seek the co-operation of the Dutch and deal 
with them about various other matters at the same time.? On 
11 October the queen’s commission under the Great Seal was 
issued appointing Norris and Drake as commanders for ‘ some 
special service to be done . . . by sea and land to invade and 
destroy ’ the territories, powers, and forces of those who had sent 
forth the late Armada against her realm.? By the middle of 
October Norris was on his way to Holland, and Drake had begun 
to arrange for the provision of shipping and supplies in England.‘ 

The scheme was thus presented, discussed, and approved in 
very little more than three weeks. Apparently, too, the queen and 
her council had accepted it without any substantial modifications. 
The royal commission was not ‘in general terms for service to be 
done for the defence of this realm ’, as the generals had originally 
suggested. Yet its terms were surely broad and vague enough. 
The number of soldiers to be pressed in England was reduced from 
6000 to 4000 ; but, on the other hand, the number to be sought in 
the Low Countries was increased from 2000 or 3000 to 4000, which 
meant a higher proportion of seasoned troops. Two of the queen’s 
pinnaces were to be added to her six warships and, though her 
contribution to the artillery train was to be reduced to ‘six 
pieces of artillery to batter ’, her provision of powder was to be 
increased from twenty lasts to forty.® 

So far, then, the queen and her ‘ scribes ’ had shown no half- 
heartedness in their attitude towards the project. Indeed, when 
the queen’s acceptance of it is viewed against the wider back- 
ground of the European situation, it is not her timidity but her 
boldness which must astonish us. It is obvious that the ex- 
pedition depended vitally upon the contribution expected from 


1§.P. Domestic, ccxvi. no. 33. 

? His instructions about the expedition (if he had any), do not seem to have 
survived, but there is a note of things to be remembered for his dispatch, endorsed 
24 Sept, in Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii. 221. His instructions about the other matters are 
ibid. pp. 247-50 (the paper, ibid. p. 232, which I have there attributed to late Sept. 
obviously belongs to a later date, probably after Norris’s return, cp. ibid. p. 288). 

3 Patent Roll, 30 Elizabeth, part iv dorse. There are drafts dated 11 Oct in S.P. 
Domestic, ccxvii. nos. 14, 15. A copy has also been placed with the draft of the 
commanders’ instructions of 23 Feb, ibid. ccxxii. no. 88; this literal and undated 
copy of the enrolment, however, hardly justifies the apparent assumption of Cheyney 
(op. cit. i. 162) and Corbett (op. cit. ii. 307) that there was a second and final commission 
issued at the time. The only commission to the two commanders on the Patent Roll 
is that of 11 Oct. 

* Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii. 273; S.P. Domestic, cexvii. no. 55. 

5S.P. Domestic, cexvi. no. 59. Corbett (op. cit. ii. 307) seems to exaggerate the 
significance of the differences. 

* These figures are based upon a comparison of the undated ‘ proportion to be 
furnished by her majesty’ (S.P. Domestic, ccxvii. no. 79) with Burghley’s notes of 
20 Sept. (ibid. ccxvi. no. 33) and the commission of 11 Oct. They assume therefore 
that the undated paper preceded the other two in date (see p. 7 n. 1, above). 
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the Dutch. That contribution was not merely substantial: it 
was essential. The supplies of weapons and munitions were an 
indispensable supplement to those being prepared in England. 
The 4000 experienced soldiers were sorely needed to steady and 
stiffen the raw country levies who would be going into service 
straight from the plough. Without the Dutch transports, the 
force could hardly hope to sail at all. Success or failure, indeed, 
depended in a very large measure upon the expected forces and 
supplies from the Low Countries. 

Now in the autumn of 1588 the military situation in the 
Netherlands could hardly have encouraged Elizabeth to rely upon 
prompt and effective co-operation from the Dutch. On 12 Sep- 
tember Parma laid siege to Bergen-op-Zoom. Had he succeeded 
in capturing the town, he would have seriously dislocated the 
main Dutch defence line along the great rivers. He would also 
have opened the way for a thrust at the heart of Holland and 
Zeeland. Elizabeth then would almost certainly have felt 
obliged to send considerable forces to bolster Dutch resistance, 
as she had done to Sluys in 1587. Even now, when Norris 
crossed to Holland in October he took with him 1500 fresh troops 
to assist in the relief of Bergen. As it happened, the energy 
and valour of Bergen’s garrison—two-thirds of it English—and 
the onset of winter sufficed to baffle the Spaniards. On 
3 November Parma abandoned the siege and sent his depleted 
army into winter quarters. Elizabeth’s boldness was thus 
justified by events. But that she should have commissioned 
Norris and Drake on 11 October, ‘when the fate of Bergen still 
hung precariously in the balance, must surely clear her of any 
suspicion of half-heartedness towards their project at this stage. 

The queen’s consent took, in fact, a much shorter time to 
obtain than the consent of the Dutch. Norris reached Holland 
on 20 October and laid his proposals before the Dutch council of 
state on 26 October.2 He then had to wait six or seven weeks 
before the states could be assembled to give him a final answer. 
The time was not altogether wasted. Norris gathered from his 
interview and from other conversations that the states would 
almost certainly refuse to repay to the queen the cost of the 
1500 men he had just brought to their assistance. This seems to 
have turned his thoughts to the English ‘ auxiliary ’ companies, 
the 5000 foot and 1000 horse maintained by Elizabeth in the 
Netherlands in accordance with the 1585 treaty, and whose ex- 
penses the states were to repay at the end of the war. At all 
events, on 29 October he suggested in a letter to the privy council 
that, as the Dutch were so unlikely to accept any financial liability 


1 For these actions, see Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii, pp. xvi-xxiv, and references there, 
® [bid,, xxii. 273, 284, 
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for the 1500 men he had just brought over, ‘her majesty shall 
not have any so good means to prevail herself of that charge, as to 
give us leave to have ten of the old companies with us’. A 
fortnight later he sent Sir Roger Williams home with a definite 
request for these companies and for six of the horsebands as well. 
Elizabeth again consented readily enough. Indeed, with Bergen 
safe, she seems to have granted more than Norris had asked. 
For on 26 November he was able to request the states of Holland 
to allow him to take not ten but thirteen of the English auxiliary 
footbands and six of the horsebands, a total of 2000 foot and 
600 horse.?* 

Soon after this the states general at length assembled and 
by 14 December they had agreed to almost all Norris’s requests. 
They promised him ten of their warships, paid and supplied for 
five months ; and 1500 of their footmen, paid for one month and 
given a bonus to offset some of their arrears of pay. They agreed 
also that he might, at his own expense, buy munitions and victuals 
duty-free ; hire two dozen large ships as transports ; and take 
with him the mutinous garrison of Geertruidenberg (some 400 
foot and 300 horse) if he could persuade it to go. Finally, they 
agreed to his taking, at the queen’s expense, 2000 foot and 600 
horse from the English auxiliary companies, provided that 2000 
foot (13 companies) were left in Bergen and 1000 (7 companies) 
in Ostend. Besides these he would, of course, have the 1500 foot 
he had brought from England. The entire force, he anticipated, 
would be ready to embark for England by 31 December.* 

As soon as she heard of this agreement, Elizabeth again 
demonstrated her readiness to forward the expedition. On 
22 December she sent instructions to Lord Willoughby, the com- 
mander of her auxiliary forces, for the immediate dispatch of the 
English contingents from the Netherlands. At the same time she 
sent Sir Edward Norris across with a detailed list of the companies 
which were to come away.‘ A week later, on 30 December, she 
gave orders that the troops to be pressed in England should also 
be levied immediately and be brought to their ports of embarkation 
by 20 January.® 

By Christmas, therefore, Norris and Drake might feel that the 
end of their preparations was in sight. They had made provision 
to cover all the requirements which they had originally put 
forward. They had been promised sixteen fighting ships—six 
by the queen and ten by the Dutch—in addition to the twenty 


1 Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii. pp. 288, 311-13. 

2 Japikse, Resolutien der Staten Generaal, vi. 84, n. 5. 

3 Ibid. vi. 84, 87-93, 96; H.M.C., Ancaster MSS., pp. 221-2, 227, 232; Cal. 
S.P. Foreign, xxii, pp. xxiv-xxv, 402. 
4 Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii. 389, 390-1. 5 S.P. Domestic, ccxix. no. 47. 
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armed merchantmen from London. They had secured their 
transports and supply ships, and had arranged for the provision 
of arms and victuals and munitions from both England and the 
United Provinces. They had leave to draw from the Low 
Countries 4150 (or with the Geertruidenberg garrison 4850) 
experienced troops, including 600 (or possibly 900) cavalry. 
They had authority to levy another 4000 foot, apart from volun- 
teers, in England ; and of these, 1500 were already under arms 
and had seen two months’ active service in the Netherlands 
wars. On the financial side, too, the estimated cost looked 
already covered by grants from the queen and the states general 
or by the promises of private investors. 

Everything thus seemed in train for the expedition to sail 
by 1 February, as Norris and Drake had planned.1' Every con- 
sideration urged that its departure should not be longer delayed. 
Parma’s army was for the moment licking its wounds in winter 
quarters, but by the summer it would be well enough recovered to 
take the field in strength. The Dutch might then need every 
soldier they could muster to man their defences and, with this in 
mind, they had stipulated that all their forces and all the English 
auxiliary companies should be back by 1 June.? Moreover, 
France as well as the Netherlands was in revolution. Henry 
III’s assassination of the Guises had just thrown the catholic 
league, Spain’s allies there, into confusion. But the duke of 
Mayenne, and the other league leaders who had escaped, were 
taking the king’s blow ‘not with sorry but with fury ’.* Paris 
was rising on their side and unless the king showed an unwonted 
readiness either to co-operate with the Huguenots or to act with 
sustained vigour on his own account, he too might soon be appeal- 
ing to Elizabeth for financial, and perhaps even for military, 
assistance. By the time that the campaigning season opened in 
northern France and the Low Countries, Elizabeth’s French 
friends as well as her Dutch allies might be clamouring for help. 
It was therefore of the utmost importance that Norris and Drake 
should have struck decisively—or returned home without undue 
loss—before Parma and the League were able to take the field 
again in strength. 

Yet in spite of all these inducements to haste, the expedition 
was not in fact to leave England until 18 April. What were the 
reasons for this disastrous delay ? How far was Elizabeth to 

1 Capt. Anthony Wingfield’s ‘ True Discourse ’, in Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, 
é&c. (Dent’s edn. 1927), iv. 310; Walsingham to Stafford, 3 Jan., Cotton MSS. Galba 
E. vi. fo. 395. 

2 At the beginning of February the queen, through Sir Edward Norris, tried to get 
the time extended by another month; but the states were non-committal, if not 
unsympathetic, Japikse, vi. 368-9, 386-8. 

3 Lyly to Stafford (early Jan.), S.P. France, xix. fo. 12. 
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blame ? Is it true that ‘week after week passed by while 
differences of opinion in the council and changes of inclination on 
the part of the“queen threatened the stay of the expedition ?’} 
For the answer to these questions we must turn to a source 
ignored by all the critics of the queen’s conduct, the English 
state papers of the foreign series, especially those concerning 
Holland.? From these papers it is clear that the true cause of the 
long delay is to be found in a dispute which now broke out with the 
Dutch states general. 

This dispute arose over the queen’s instructions of 22 December 
to Willoughby and the list of companies to be withdrawn from 
the United Provinces which she then sent over by Sir Edward 
Norris. These instructions and this list showed a complete and 
astonishing disregard for the conditions clearly laid down by the 
states. As the queen ordered them, the withdrawals would, at 
least temporarily, reduce the English footmen in Bergen well 
below the stipulated 2000. Further, adding insult to injury, she 
instructed Willoughby to ask the states to make good with their 
own troops any deficiencies that might result in the garrison, 
according to a promise she alleged they had made. Even this 
was not the worst. For she ended by directing Willoughby to 
announce that she would immediately withdraw the entire 
garrison from Ostend, since the states had persistently neglected 
their legal obligation to repair the town’s defences.* 

All this was, of course, a flagrant breach of Sir John Norris’s 
agreement with the states. Naturally enough they resented it 
sharply. Above all they resented the high-handed manner in 
which they were told of, without being consulted about, the 
proposed evacuation of Ostend. There was, however, something 
more than a natural resentment behind the fury which they now 
displayed. They seem to have had a very definite, if undeclared, 
purpose in mind when they laid down their condition that 2000 
of the auxiliary foot should be left in Bergen and 1000 in Ostend. 
They hoped by means of it to remedy something which in their 
opinion was a long-standing abuse of Elizabeth’s treaty rights. 
Ever since the summer of 1587, when Parma had been besieging 
Sluys and threatening the isles of Zeeland, a considerable part 

1 Cheyney, op. cit. i. 161. 

2 Cheyney alone makes any appreciable use of 8.P. Holland, but his references to 
them appear not to go beyond October 1588. He does mention (i. 161) that ‘a new 
dispute broke out with the Netherlands that endangered their participation and 
indeed the whole alliance’: but he does not explain this any further and from the 
context it is not clear whether this refers to the crucial dispute of early January 
or to the later quarrel over Geertruidenberg in March and April. 

§ Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii. 389, 390-1. Norris may have been partly responsible 
for the blunder about Ostend, for one of the instructions he gave to Williams on 


10 Nov. had been to ask whether the queen would like the states to garrison Ostend 
in place of her men, ibid. p. 313. 
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of the English auxiliary forces had been stationed in the cautionary 
towns of Flushing and the Brielle. Now these two towns were 
held by Elizabeth as pledges for the eventual repayment of her 
expenses on the states’ behalf. She was not intended by the 
1585 treaty to employ the auxiliary forces there, but to garrison 
the two places with other, ‘cautionary ’, companies at her own 
charges. Yet even at the end of 1588 there were still 1550 of the 
auxiliary footmen in these cautionary towns. It was one of the 
states’ most cherished purposes to get them out for more active 
service against the Spaniards. Elizabeth had recently promised 
this, but the troops had not yet moved out and the states saw 
in the agreement with Norris an excellent lever to hasten them 
forth. For to provide the 2000 foot for Bergen and 1000 for 
Ostend would require the whole of the 3000 auxiliary footmen 
who would be left after the withdrawal of the 2000 promised to 
Norris.* 

It was inevitable, then, that the states should be ‘ marvellously 
nettled ’ when on 9 January Willoughby informed them of the 
queen’s instructions. Their answer was prompt and vigorous. 
They stood firmly upon the precise terms of their agreement with 
Norris. They published a declaration holding Willoughby 
personally responsible for any ill-effects that might follow if he 
disregarded those terms. They denied utterly that their neglect 
had made Ostend untenable, and denounced the proposal to 
abandon it as an unjustifiable breach of the 1585 treaty. Besides 
all this, they issued strongly worded prohibitions to all com- 
manders against the withdrawal of any English troops from either 
Bergen or Ostend until others had arrived to replace them and to 
provide the specified number in the two garrisons.® 

The states’ anger was obviously a very serious threat to the 
prospects of the expedition. If not quickly appeased, it might 
stop all the expected contributions from the Netherlands upon 
which success or failure so largely depended. Elizabeth’s 
actions showed clearly that she recognized this and was still eager 
to forward Norris and Drake’s plans. For, once she became aware 
of the storm which she had so casually aroused, she was quick to do 
everything in her power to mitigate its evil effects. As soon as 
she received full reports of it from Willoughby and from Ortel, 
the states’ agent in England, she sent over on 27 January a fresh 
set of instructions and a fresh list. These met the states’ de- 
mands at every point. Ostend was no longer to be abandoned. 


1 Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii. pp. xxxiii, 333. *S. P. Holland, xxx. fos. 75, 77, 125. 
8 Willoughby to privy council, 12 and 15 Jan., S.P. Holland, xxx. fos. 75, 106; 
states general to queen, Jan. 13/23 and 17/27, ibid. fos. 96, 123; resolutions of the 


states general, Jan. 10/20 and Jan. 22./Feb. 1, ibid. fos. 83, 157; Japikse, op. cit. 
vi. 379-81, 383. 
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The number of English footbands to be withdrawn was reduced 
from thirteen to ten, the number Norris had first thought of. 
Some auxiliary companies at least were to be sent from the caution- 
ary towns to Bergen, and the new list explained in detail how the 
states’ conditions were to be satisfied there and at Ostend.? 
Concessions so full and so prompt ought to have appeased 
the states’ anger and put a speedy end to the dispute. Never- 
theless it was 8 February before these new instructions could 
reach Willoughby. A valuable month had been wasted and 
during that month preparations in the Netherlands, and even 
in England, had been seriously delayed. Nor was this the end of 
the quarrel and the delays. For Willoughby now played his 
part. In communicating the queen’s new orders on 8 February 
he added a letter of his own. In this letter he painted in the 
blackest colours the effects of the withdrawals upon the forces 
under hiscommand. By some quite incomprehensible arithmetic 
he contrived to satisfy himself that he would be left with no more 
than 1000 or 1100 English foot to defend both Bergen and Ostend.? 
Whether he acted thus from stupidity or malice is not clear. 
Certainly he was weary and homesick, and indignant at being 
used as ‘a commisary to post men from one to another’. He 
was also intensely jealous of Norris and Drake who, ‘ glorying 
with Artaxerxes over a few ships ’, were reducing his own forces 
below what he considered the margin of safety. Whatever 
his motives, he utterly spoiled the effect of the queen’s revised 
instructions. His letter perpetuated the dispute with the states 
and went far to kill their already waning enthusiasm for the 
expedition. They did eventually allow six of the promised 
ten Dutch footbands to embark, but they made no serious effort 
to get ready their warships or transports.‘ 

Moreover their hostility seriously weakened and delayed the 
English contingents as well. The reiterated prohibitions of any 
withdrawals which might infringe the agreement with Norris, 
were eagerly seized upon by subordinate English commanders 
as an excuse for holding back their companies. Sir John Conway 
at Ostend and Sir Thomas Morgan at Bergen both feared enemy 
attacks and welcomed the orders to release none of their troops 
until others had arrived to replace them. The commanders 
of the cautionary towns were equally unhelpful, and individual 
captains followed their superiors’ example by seeking to extract 

1§. P. Holland, xxx. fos. 173, 177. 

2 Willoughby to Walsingham, 8 Feb., S.P. Holland, xxxi. fo. 9; his note of the 


forces of the Low Countries, 9 Feb., ibid. fo. 87; his declaration, S.P. Treaty 
Papers, xxxiv. fo. 51. 


® Willoughby to Burghley, 14 Jan., S.P. Holland, xxx. fo. 100; his memorial 
on the Portugal voyage, 22 Jan., ibid. fo. 145. 
*Hakluyt, iv. 310; Bodley to Burghley, 19 March, S.P. Holland, xxxi. fo. 157. 
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a long overdue full pay, or a substantial imprest, as the price 
of setting their companies on the march. 

In the end the four companies from the cautionary towns were 
released fairly readily and Sir Edward Norris got his own band 
out of Ostend easily enough. But it took repeated orders from 
the privy council to extract a mere forty men of Anthony Wing- 
field’s company from that town, whilst none of the three bands 
appointed to come from Bergen ever left their garrison.?_ Besides, 
Dutch ‘hostility placed other obstacles in the way. The tenth 
footband and the horsebands were grievously depleted by arduous 
operations for the relief of distant Rheinberg, in which the states 
kept them engaged until the end of January.* When they did 
reach their ports of embarkation early in February, they found 
that, through the hostility of the Dutch officials and the negligence 
of the purveyors appointed by Sir Edward Norris, no transports 
had been provided to carry them to England. As these bands 
and the states’ footmen were further delayed by the freezing 
of the harbours, it was mid-February before they embarked. 
Even then, they and the footbands from the cautionary 
towns were still further delayed until early March by contrary 
winds.* 

Thus the seasoned infantry expected from the Low Countries 
were reduced from twenty-three companies (3500 men) to twelve 
companies (1800 men). The seasoned cavalry vanished al- 
together, for one of the six horsebands existed only on paper and 
the other five had been so weakened by their service that they 
had to be discharged as soon as they landed in England. The 
only horsemen now to go were the single raw troop which Sir 
John Norris had raised. The Low Country shipping and supplies 
were similarly diminished and delayed. None of the states’ 
warships and very few of their transports ever came ; and out of 
£9000 worth of arms and munitions which Norris had ordered 


1 Letters to Walsingham in §8.P. Holland, xxx. fos. 137 (Baskerville, 21 Jan.) 
163 (J. Burgh, 24 Jan.), 181 (Lord Burgh, 28 Jan.) ; xxxi. fos. 5 (Errington, 6 Feb.), 
9 (Willoughby, 8 Feb), 26 and 64 (Morgan, 14, 22 Feb.), 117 (Conway, 11 March). Also 
Japikse, op. cit. vi. 389, 447-8, 454 n. 

2 Conway to Walsingham, 11 and 16 March, §8.P. Holland, xxxi. fos. 117, 145; 
Morgan to privy council, 17 March, ibid. fo. 155; Burghley’s memorial, 12 July, 
tbid. xxxiii. fo. 159. 

3 Japikse, op. cit. vi. 449. 

4 J. Digges to Willoughby, 9 Feb., S.P. Holland, xxxi. fo. 17 ; Ortel to Walsingham, 
1l Feb., ibid. fo. 22; muster of horsebands embarked at Rotterdam, 1 March, 
ibid. fo. 96. 

5 Six instead of ten Dutch; six instead of thirteen English (Wingfield’s forty 
men could not be counted as a company), Hakluyt, iv. 310. These figures exclude 
the 1500 sent from England to the relief of Bergen. 

6 Privy council to Sherley, 2 March, 8.P. Holland, xxxi. fo. 100; muster of dis- 
charged horsebands, 11 March, ibid. fo. 121; order for their discharge, 28 March, 
Acts of Privy Council, xvii. 116. 
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from Holland, £4651 worth never reached him while the rest 
did not arrive until late in March. 

Even more serious than the deficiencies was the delay in the 
arrival of those forces and supplies which did come. For want 
of them, as the commanders told Elizabeth, the whole army was 
fain to stay.2 The quarrel with the Dutch, not any ill-will 
on the queen’s part towards Norris and Drake, was thus the true 
cause of the delays. Elizabeth, indeed, was at this time as eager 
as ever to get the expedition on its way. When Ortel reported on 
11 February that the states’ footmen and the English cavalry were 
held up by the freezing of the waterways, she gave orders for 
Norris and Drake to be informed that they must not wait but 
must arrange for these forces to follow them.* Norris and Drake, 
however, were most unwilling to sail without their cavalry, their 
contingents of seasoned infantry, and so considerable a part of 
their supplies. They were also, either from underestimation or 
through defaults in the Netherlands, very short of transports.® 

It was not until the middle of March that these hindrances 
were removed. By then the depleted Netherlands’ contingents 
had arrived and the whole force was assembled at Dover and other 
south-eastern ports. The problem of transports was solved at the 
same time by a lucky accident—the chance arrival in Dover 
harbour of sixty Dutch flyboats on their way in ballast to the 
western ports of France. By impressing these reluctant allies, 
Drake was able to carry his forces down Channel to Plymouth, 
where he arrived on 19 March. Yet nothing could alter the fact 
that it was now the middle of March instead of the beginning of 
February, and at Plymouth a further consequence of the long 
delays developed. The fleet had missed its wind and was now 
penned in the Sound for another month by the strong and per- 
sistent south-westerly gales of late March and early April. Not 
until 18 April was it able to get away and thenceforward its 
operations were repeatedly to be hampered by strong winds 
blowing from the wrong quarter. 

The prime cause of the delay which postponed the expedition’s 
departure from 1 February to 18 April is thus clearly to be found 


1 Note of provisions, Dec. 1588, S.P. Domestic, ccxix. no. 56; note of arms, &c. 
still in Holland, 30 April, S.P. Holland, xxxii. fo. 119; Norris to Walsingham, 
8 April, that ‘ all our ships and provision that we look for are come’, S.P. Domestic, 
ccxxiii. no. 73. 

* H.M.C., Hatfield MSS. iii. 233. 

3 Marginal note to Ortel’s letter of 11 Feb., S.P. Holland, xxxi. fo. 22; also 
queen to Willoughby, 26 Feb. that the horsebands are to hasten to join or to follow 
Norris, ibid. fo. 70. 

«* The cause of our stay here will be the want of some part of our munition which 
must come out of the Low Countries’, Drake wrote from Plymouth on 20 March, 
8.P. Domestic, ccxxiii. no. 24. Cp. also H.M.C., Hatfield MSS. iii. 233. 

5S. P. Domestic, ccxxii. no. 79. ® Ibid. ccxxiii. nos. 24, 57. 
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in the quarrel with the states general which had so suddenly 
arisen in early January. For that quarrel Elizabeth’s casual 
high-handedness, aggravated by Willoughby’s egregious blunder, 
was undeniably to blame. Yet there is still little or no evidence 
to suggest that the queen felt any ill-will towards the expedition 
itself. She had issued her commission to Norris and Drake within 
some three weeks of having their project submitted to her.t She 
had agreed promptly to Norris’s request for the auxiliary com- 
panies from the Netherlands and had given orders for the levies 
in England as soon as she heard that the essential contingents 
from those countries had been promised by the states. She had 
hastened to appease the misunderstanding with the Dutch 
which her instructions of 22 December had provoked. She had 
prepared the commanders’ instructions on 23 February ? as soon 
as it was known that the Low Country contingents were on their 
way. It is true that she had not granted Norris’s request for the 
Victory to carry don Antonio and his suite *—the Victory, after 
all, could hardly be rated as one ‘of her second sort of ships ’— 
and that she had not provided the siege train. But these refusals 
cannot obscure her general benevolence and repeated readiness to 
further the project. 


iil 


While the cause of these disastrous delays was the hostility 
aroused in the Dutch by Elizabeth’s casual high-handedness, 
it seems equally true that the expedition’s shortage of victuals 
resulted from the ill-considered enthusiasm of the leading English 
shareholders. For this shortage was clearly due, not to any 
reprehensible parsimony on the queen’s part, nor even primarily to 
the month’s delay at Plymouth, but to the sudden unplanned 
increase in the size of the land forces which Norris and Drake 
light-heartedly permitted during their enforced stay in the west 
country. 


1In February the generals, in trying to explain why they had found difficulty in 
meeting expenses, did complain of the long time spent before her majesty resolved 
of the matter. They also said that their commission had been stayed at least ten 
days at the seal after its warrant had been signed, and that this caused many ad- 
venturers to withdraw their promises of help (H.M.C., Hatfield MSS. iii. 233: for the 
date of this letter, see Corbett, op. cit. ii. 299 n.). However, from 19 Sept. to 
11 Oct. does not seem an unduly long time for consideration of so weighty a matter. 
Even if we put the time back a further three weeks, to the date of Drake’s arrival at 
court, the delay does not appear unreasonable. 

2§.P. Domestic, cexxii. no. 89. 

’ Norris on 16 Oct. asked Walsingham’s ‘ furtherance towards my lord admiral ’ 
to get them the Victory, ibid. cexvii. no. 25. But the Victory did not go on the 
voyage. The records are silent about the siege train until the complaints early 
in May. 
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Norris and Drake had budgetted for a force of about 10,000 
soldiers, besides sailors and pioneers. For this force they had 
provided £28,377 7s. 9d. worth of victuals, enough they estimated 
to last it for four months. At Plymouth, however, they allowed 
popular enthusiasm for the expedition to upset all their calcula- 
tions. ‘Since our first assembly of the determined number of 
men for this service ’, they wrote to the privy council on 3 April, 
‘the army hath been almost doubly increased, especially of late 
since the bruit of the taking of the flyboats, by repair of many 
gentlemen and divers companies of voluntary soldiers offering 
to be employed in this action, whom, both for their satisfaction 
and the advancement of the service, we could in no sort refuse 
to entertain’. In fact, according to the muster rolls which they 
both signed on 8 April, they then had not 10,000 but just on 
19,000 soldiers to feed, besides 290 pioneers and 4100 English 
and Dutch sailors. As a result, since arriving at Plymouth on 
19 March they had ‘ been forced, the country not being able by 
far to furnish the daily expense of victual, to sustain the army 
out of the bulk of our sea-store’. By 1 April £8885 of the 
£28,377 7s. 9d. worth of victuals in that sea-store had already 
been consumed. At such a rate, the remaining £19,492 7s. 9d. 
worth would last barely another six weeks—to about 10 May, the 
commanders estimated. And still the winds remained contrary 
and the whole force lay weatherbound at Plymouth.” 

For Norris and Drake the outlook was fast becoming desperate. 
Between them, they had already spent £96,324 10s. 8d. instead 
of the £70,000 for which they had originally budgetted.* They 
had not perhaps obtained quite as much as they had hoped from 
private adventurers. Their ready money had long ago been 
expended. Their credit was exhausted. They could not possibly 
provide anything more from their own resources. In this 


1 Drake’s estimate, 23 Oct., S.P. Domestic, cexvii. no. 55; his account, 1 April, 
ibid. cexxiii. no. 56. 

? Norris and Drake to council, 3 April, 8.P. Domestic, ccxxiii. no. 59; muster 
rolls, 8 April, ibid. nos. 74, 75 ; Drake’s account, 1 April, ibid. no. 56. 

3 Drake’s account, 1 April (ibid. no. 56), totals £51,188 14s. 8d.; Norris’s account, 
1 April (ibid. no. 64), totals £45,135 16s. 

“ Wingfield said (Hakluyt, iv. 310: cp. H.M.C., Hatfield MSS. iii. 233) that they 
wanted ‘ £20,000 of their adventure’; that £10,000 of this was money promised by 
courtiers who had withdrawn their offers ; and that another round sum had been spent 
on three months’ pay for the 1500 sent to Bergen. This seems an exaggeration. 
Drake’s account to 1 April shows that he had received £18,070 1s. 8d. from other 
private adventurers ; Norris had received £7,000 as early as 8 Feb. from them (S8.P. 
Domestic, cexxii. no. 66); and Drake was apparently putting up £3000 himself. 
Also the captains were reckoned to have contributed £5000 towards levying their 
companies. The private contributions, therefore, without counting anything at all 
from Norris, appear to total £33,070, only £6930 short of the £40,000 originally 
expected. The pay of the 1500 (1 Dec. to 1 April) was £6757 10s. (S.P. Domestic, 
cexxiii. no. 64). And, as shown below, the increase in the queen’s contribution fully 
offset these losses. 
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extremity they turned again tothe queen for help. On 3 Aprilthey 
asked her to pay for the victualling of the entire force so long as it 
should be stayed by contrary winds, as had been specified in the 
original project which she had accepted. In addition they asked 
her to arrange for ‘ a convenient proportion of victual ’ to be sent 
after them when they should sail.1_ They reiterated these requests 
with even greater urgency on 8 April, immediately after the 
weather had again frustrated an attempt to get to sea. ‘If the 
wind continue against us’, Norris wrote on the same day to 
Burghley, ‘we are utterly unable to supply ourselves and, the 
voyage breaking, we cannot think what to do with the army. 
For, upon failing of the voyage, every man will call for pay from 
her majesty, being levied by her highness’s commission. And if 
they have it not, the country will be utterly spoiled, robberies 
and outrages committed in every place, the arms and furniture 
lost, besides the dishonour of the matter.’ ? 

This ingenious piece of blackmail must have been peculiarly 
irritating just atthismoment. Elizabeth had already contributed 
appreciably more to the expedition than she had originally bar- 
gained for. Indeed, its financial history affords additional evidence 
of her readiness, and of the readiness of the chief of her ‘scribes’, 
Lord Treasurer Burghley, to forward it. She did certainly try 
at first to keep to the terms proposed by Norris on 19 Septem- 
ber. It will, for example, be remembered that Norris had then 
promised that the queen would not be called upon for more than 
£5000 of her £20,000 until the private adventurers had paid their 
£40,000 in full. Thereupon she had promptly contributed £3000. 
But the commanders’ commission had been sealed barely a 
fortnight when on 23 October Drake requested the immediate 
payment of the remaining £17,000 to cover the cost of the first 
two and a half months’ victuals which he had begun to collect. 
He had by then promises of private contributions amounting 
to £43,000, but very little of it had yet been paid. Indeed, one 
of his reasons for asking for the queen’s remaining £17,000 was 
that it would ‘ induce the adventurers to bring in their adventures 
with greater readiness and expedition ’.2 On this point, it seems, 
Elizabeth would have held Norris and Drake to the strict letter 
of their bargain had not Burghley ignored her wishes. ‘ Her 
majesty ’,the lord treasurer later wrote to Walsingham, ‘did persist 
to have the same performed and so commanded me to follow that 
course in delivery of her money, which if I had done had been a 
hindrance or rather an overthrow of the journey ’.‘ At all events, 
the full payment had been warranted by 29 October, and the 


1§.P. Domestic, cexxiii. no. 59. 2 Ibid. nos. 71, 72. 
3 Ibid. cexvii. nos. 55, 56. 4 Ibid. cexix. no. 37. 
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exchequer had paid over some £17,000 by Christmas and the 
full £20,000 by the end of January.! 

Moreover, by that time Elizabeth, too, had relaxed the strict 
letter of her original promise. For she had agreed that Norris 
might have at her expense the 2000 foot and 600 horse out of the 
auxiliary forces in the Netherlands. The pay of these men, 
for the five months for which they were promised, would amount 
to just over £14,500,? and apparently the customary defalcations 
for defects in numbers and so forth were not to be made during 
these five months.* On top of this, the queen now sent over an 
additional £4000 to enable Norris to prepare them for the voyage.‘ 
Here again Burghley, though a little uneasy and not convinced 
that it was wise to weaken the forces in the Low Countries,® 
was eager not to hinder. 


‘I see’, he wrote to Walsingham on 30 December,® ‘that the 
bargain first offered to her majesty shall be much altered to the 
burden of her majesty: and the disburdening of sir John Norris and 
sir Francis Drake. For they offered, having £20,000 in money and 
the 6 ships of her majesty, to levy 8,000 men in England and 4,000 
in Holland. And now they will charge her majesty with 2,000 
footmen and 600 horse, the charges whereof seemeth to come to the 
sum of £14,511, besides such a further sum for to be paid as it is in 
your letter comprised, which may come to £4,000; so as they are 
to be relieved further than was at the first offered to the sum of 
£18,511, a matter worthy consideration.’ 


Burghley then went on, however: ‘these doubts I move not 
as unwilling to further the voyage ’, and a postscript to the letter 
vindicates his sincerity. ‘I have’, he there wrote, ‘taken some 
pain in writing hereof with a sore hand, because I would not 
make any other acquainted with the matter.’ This picture of the 
old lord treasurer writing painfully with his own gouty hand so 
that not even his confidential clerk should be aware of his doubts, 
differs appreciably from the traditional one of the chief ‘ scribe ’ 
by whose hostility the ‘men of war’ were balked at every turn. 
Perhaps we need not then attach quite so much weight to Norris’s 
petulant letter of 8 April? in which he told Burghley ‘ we have 
never received any favourable answer of any matter that was 
moved by us, were it never so just or reasonable, but contrarily 
threatenings and chidings ’. Black John Norris was a notoriously 
ill-tempered and quarrelsome man ® and, having just been blown 

1§.P. Domestic, cexix. no. 49; ccxxii. no. 40; Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii. 311. 

2 £14,520 at the rates given in the council’s order to Sherley, 2 March, S.P. Holland, 
xxxi. fo. 100. 

3 Queen to Norris and Drake, 20 May, S.P. Domestic, ccxxiv. no. 53. 

* Norris’s account, 30 Jan., ibid. ccxxii. 45. 


5 Burghley to Walsingham, 28 Dec., ibid. ccxix. no. 37. ® Ibid. no. 45, 
7 Ibid. ccxxiii. no. 71. § Cp. the account of him jn the D.N.B, 
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back into Plymouth Sound and on to the edge of bankruptcy, he 
must have been in a blacker mood that usual on this particular 
day. 

Yet to Elizabeth herself the outlook on that 8 April can have 
seemed little less gloomy. For the approach of the continental 
campaigning season was already bringing renewed anxieties 
about the United Provinces and France. In the Netherlands a 
rash attempt by Oldenbarnevelt and Count Maurice of Nassau to 
reduce the mutinous garrison of Geertruidenberg to obedience had 
just resulted in the betrayal to Parma of that key point in the 
United Provinces’ main river defences. The Spanish forces were 
beginning to take the field to exploit their unlooked-for advantage 
and the states would soon begin to remind Elizabeth that Nerris 
had promised to send back by 1 June all the troops they had 
granted him. Nor was there any certainty that their appeals 
would be limited to the return of these companies.! 

In France, too, Henry III had quite failed to show ‘a princely 
resolution to go thorough with the matter ’? after his assassination 
of the Guises. For three months he had done virtually nothing. 
Despite the efforts of Stafford, the king would until the end of 
March neither come to an understanding with the huguenots and 
Navarre nor take the field vigorously himself. By April there- 
fore most of the Channel ports were in acute danger and at Blois 
the king himself was menaced by the advance of a superior league 
army under Mayenne. It was doubtful whether Navarre, with 
whom Henry III had at last reached agreement, could now save 
him.? He had therefore already sent Stafford to ask Elizabeth 
for a loan of £27,000 with which he might hire an army of German 
mercenaries. 

Thanks to Oldenbarnevelt’s rashness and Henry III’s sloth 
‘ or folly, all the possible continental complications, which Elizabeth 
had been able to discount when she authorised Norris and Drake’s 
plan in the previous autumn, were now developing simultaneously. 
It was on 7 April that the expedition was forced back to Plymouth 
by an unlucky turn of the wind. On 8 April news reached court 
of the betrayal of Geertruidenberg to Parma.® On the same day 
a very seasick Stafford landed at Dartmouth, bringing Henry III’s 
request for a loan of £27,000 and a very gloomy report of the 

1The Geertruidenberg affair is recounted in considerable detail in the letters of 
Bodley and Gilpin in 8.P. Holland, xxxi and xxxii. 

2 Walsingham to Stafford, 10 Dec., Cotton MSS. Galba E. vi. fo. 406. 

3 Full and reliable news from France was not easy to obtain, but the somewhat 
irregular correspondence of Stafford and Lyly and of a few agents in the Channel ports 
made the general developments fairly clear, S.P. France, xix. 

4 Stafford to Walsingham, late March and 8 April, ibid. fos. 93, 95; Henry III 
to Stafford, 12/22 March, Cotton MSS. Galba E. vi. fo. 406; council to Buhy, 


14 June, ibid. fo. 420; Cal. S.P. Spanish, iv. 528-9. 
5 Note endorsed on §.P, Holland, xxxi. fo. 184. 
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situation in France. At about this time, too, the activity of the 
Scottish catholics produced an appeal from James VI for a 
subsidy.2, Not long afterwards Milward sent from Stade the 
emperor’s rescript for the expulsion of the English merchants 
adventurers from that town, which threatened to close the 
principal ‘vent’ now remaining for England’s export trade.* 
If the queen’s attitude to Norris and Drake’s unexpectedly 
expensive and as yet quite fruitless enterprise had now changed ; 
if she had begun to doubt the wisdom of so ambitious a counter- 
stroke, there would have been ample reasons of public policy to 
excuse such a change of heart. The background of continental 
anxieties and financial embarrassments surely makes it super- 
fluous to search for the determinant of English policy in the 
queen’s anger at the disobedience of her adolescent favourite, the 
earl of Essex, who chose this moment to run away from court to 
seek fame and fortune with Drake and Norris. It is a little less 
than fair to say that Elizabeth ‘cared more that Essex was out of 
her sight than that fifteen thousand of her subjects and their 
commanders were sailing away to destroy a fleet and capture 
a kingdom with only two weeks’ supplies aboard ’.5 

Essex’ escapade was certainly an added embarrassment to the 
two commanders, for the queen thundered the most dire threats 
against them should they fail to send him back at the earliest 
possible moment. Yet it is difficult to agree that Elizabeth’s 
attitude now turned to open hostility or that her anger against 
Essex had much material effect upon the fortunes of the expedition. 
After all, Norris and Drake were not prevented from getting away 
as soon as the wind allowed, on 18 April,’ a full fortnight after 
Essex had left the court. And that they sailed with only three 
weeks’ victuals aboard, only enough to last them until 10 May, 
was not due to any refusal by Elizabeth to advance the money for 
a further supply. On 5 April Norris and Drake had ordered 
Humphrey Founes (the mayor of Plymouth), William Hawkins, 
and Christopher Broken to provide a new supply to be sent after 
them. On 8 April Darrell, the treasurer of the expedition, sent 
Burghley as estimate for these new victuals—biscuit, beer, meal, 
oatmeal, pease, dry fish, cheese, and beef. On 18 April, only ten 


1 Stafford to Walsingham, 8 April, 8.P. France, xix. fo. 95. 

2 Conyers Read, Walsingham, iii. 341-2. 

3 §.P. Hamburg and Hanse Towns, iii. fos. 48, 59. 

* Mendoza thought it highly probable that she would have to divert Norris and 
Drake to France, Cal. S.P. Spanish, iv. 518, 532; and cp. Cal. S.P. Venetian, viii. 
432, 434. 

5 Cheyney, op. cit. i. 188. 6 Acts of the Privy Council, xvii. 131, 133. 

7§.P. Domestic, ccxxiii. no. 95. 

® Norris and Drake to Founes, &c. 5 April, ibid, no, 62; Darrell to Burghley, 
with estimates, 8 April, ibid, no. 69, 
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days later, the privy council ordered the provision of £14,000 to 
pay for it—£10,000 to be sent down in carts from London, £4000 
to be handed over by the collectors of the privy seal loan in 
Cornwall and Somerset. It is true that there was an attempt to 
economize on these figures. Only £6000 was at first sent from 
London, though Burghley promised another £2000 later, and the 
final charge on the exchequer totalled no more than £11,101.1 
The beef was replaced by fish, oil, and pease, at a saving originally 
estimated at £2660; the beer was cut out altogether, to save 
another £4666; and this meant a considerable saving on the 
freightage also.2 But apart from the beer, this economy altered 
the kinds rather than changed the quantity of the victuals. Nor, 
obviously, was the estimated saving in fact achieved, for the 
long sojourn of Norris and Drake’s large force at Plymouth had 
made all things—except, oddly enough, beef—very scarce and 
dear all over the west country. Moreover, most of the £6000 
first sent down was used by Founes and Hawkins ‘about the 
payment of debts owing in the country, who were very importunate 
with us for the same which, if we should not have satisfied, the 
provisions would have been very small ’.® 

It seems, then, a little hard to blame Elizabeth for excessive 
parsimony, even in the face of this attempt to economize on the 
victuals. She had originally promised Norris and Drake £20,000 
and six of her ships. She had in fact provided the six ships and 
contributed or advanced about £49,279—her original £20,000 ; 
the extra £4000 to Norris and some £2500 besides ; £11,101 for 
this last supply of victuals; and about £11,678 for the five 
months’ pay of the auxiliary companies from the Low Countries.* 
All this had been done at a time when growing financial anxiety 
was being sharply aggravated by the lowering prospect of new 
continental commitments. In such circumstances it is no proof 
of any change of heart if the queen informed the commanders that 
‘ she looketh to be satisfied again hereafter of such money as now 
her majesty doth disburse for this present supply of victuals ’.5 
Having contributed two-and-a-half times as much money as she 
had originally promised, Elizabeth was surely justified in asking 
that this last advance should be eventually repaid. 

Nor is it altogether clear why Norris and Drake’s operations 


1§.P. Domestic, cexxiii. nos. 91, 92, 94, 101, 102; cexxiv. no. 8; ccexxv. no. 52. 

2 Ibid. cexxiii. nos. 89, 90, 100. 

3 Founes and Hawkins to Burghley, 25 April and 2 May, S.P. Domestic, ccxxiii. 
no. 100 and cexxiv. no. 7; Moys to Burghley, 26 April, ibid. cexxiii. no. 102. 

4 Abstract of exchequer issues, Michaelmas 1588 to Easter 1589 (Norris and Drake 
£26,500), ibid. cexxv, no. 52; Sherley’s note of money paid to Norris for the 600 
horse and six footbands (£11,678 8s. excluding the £1200 demanded by Norris for his 
horseband’s pay, 10 Oct. to 10 March, and noted by Burghley as ‘ denied’), 8.P. 
Holland, xxxi. fo. 72. 5 Acts of the Privy Council, xvii. 159. 
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should have been seriously cramped by shortage of victuals. They 
certainly complained repeatedly of such a shortage.! Certainly, 
too, their extra victuals from England did not reach them until 
9 June and then, according to one account, ‘ little answered our 
expectation ’.* The deficiency, if there was a deficiency, was 
hardly Elizabeth’s fault. Norris himself, rightly or wrongly, 
put the blame upon the mayor of Plymouth and William Hawkins. 
They had received from her majesty and the generals, he later 
told Walsingham, ‘above £12,000 for the supply of victuals and 
pay of the debts, yet I can assure your honour the army hath 
never received thereof the worth of £1000’. The delay, too, 
was partly due to the scarcity of victuals in the west country after 
the expedition had sailed ; partly to a dispute between Captain 
Crosse and Captain Plott as to which should take them. This 
dispute had eventually to be referred to the privy council, 
whereupon it was speedily settled by Lord Chancellor Hatton’s 
simple expedient of sending both captains.‘ But, as a result, it 
was the end of May before the victuallers sailed from Plymouth. 

Nevertheless, even if this extra supply from home had not 
arrived at all, the expedition ought not to have been hampered 
by lack of victuals at any time after its landing at Coruna (or 
the Groyne, as Englishmen then called it) on 24 April and its 
seizure of the lower town there on 25 April. All the contemporary 
authorities agree with Wingfield on this point.® 


‘There is no man so forgetful’, he wrote, ‘that will say they 
wanted before they came to the Groyne, that whosoever made not 
very large provisions for himself and his company at the Groyne was 
very improvident, where was plentiful store of wine, beef, and fish, 
and no man of place prohibited to lay in the same into their ships, 
wherewith some did so furnish themselves as they did not only in 
the journey supply the wants of such as were less provident than 
they, but in their return home made a round commodity of the 
remainder thereof. And that at. Cascaes there came in such store 
of provisions into the fleet out of England, as no man that would 
have used his diligence could have wanted his due proportion 
thereof, as might appear by the remainder that was returned to 
Plymouth and the plentiful sale thereof made out of the merchants’ 
ships after their coming into the Thames.’ 


1E.g. S.P. Domestic, cexxiv. nos. 15, 23, 24, 78, 85. 

? Wingfield, in Hakluyt, iv. 341, but see his earlier remarks, quoted below. 

3 §.P. Domestic, ccxxv. no. 30. 

‘Drake to Burghley, 19 April, ibid. ccxxiii. no. 95; Plott to Burghley, 9 May, 
ibid. eexxiv. no. 25; Crosse to Burghley, 19 May, ibid. no. 51; Hatton to Burghley, 
15 May, ibid. no. 43. 

5 Hakluyt, iv. 316; cp. T. Fenner to Burghley, 6 May and to Walsingham, 14 July, 
8.P. Domestic, cexxiv. no. 13 and cexxv. no. 27; Lane to Walsingham, 27 July, ibid. 
ecexxv. no. 42. Drake in a letter from Coruna complained of their wants and almost in 
the same breath boasted of the stores they had destroyed, ibid. ccxxiv. no. 24. 
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Wingfield indeed declared that shortage of victuals was rather 
‘an evil that might have fallen than any that did light upon us’. 
If the expedition did lack victuals after 25 April, it could blame 
nothing but its own improvidence and the carelessness of its 
commanders in failing to organize the collection and distribution of 
supplies. 


R. B. WERNHAM. 


(T'o be concluded) 





Payment of Parliamentary Wages— 
the Last Phase 


HE history of the payment of parliamentary wages in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is a subject which, 
apart from its intrinsic interest, has additional importance in its 
bearing on the larger matters with which it is connected—the 
growth of competition for parliamentary seats, the swamping 
of urban constituencies by the landed interest, and the growing 
emphasis on the national rather than the local functions of the 
member. But very little is known about it, apart from the fact 
that the practice was going out of common usage by the reign of 
Elizabeth, and was observed only in a handful of constituencies 
by the time of the Cavalier Parliament. Add to this a few 
celebrated details (such as Andrew Marvell’s wages, and the bill 
of 1677 which attempted to prevent the enforcement of payment), 
and we probably have the sum of the knowledge in general 
currency about the subject. No one has attempted to tell the 
whole story on a full scale,’ because the task is obviously im- 
possible for any one person, and will be surmounted only by the 
massed attack of some Wedgwood Committee of the future. For 
the source-material lies scattered in the nooks and crannies of 
many local archives. It is true that payment by process of 
the writ de expensis must have been registered somewhere in 
the archives of Chancery or of the house of commons, or of 
both, but for the period after 1414 the exact whereabouts of the 
record has not been discovered. In any case writs were only 
infrequently used after the reign of Henry VIII; payment 
after that date survived principally in the form of allowances 
made voluntarily by certain towns and cities. The evidence 
has therefore to be sought in the financial papers preserved by 
the urban constituencies. It is mainly from these sources that 


1In the second edition of The Evolution of Parliament (1926) A. F. Pollard 
added an appendix on payment in the fourteenth century (pp. 387-429), which in- 
cidentally has some information about the Tudor period. A more systematic account 
of wages under Elizabeth is given in Professor J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of 
Commons (1949), pp. 321-8. 
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the following study has been constructed.1 It aims only at a 
description of the practice in the final stages of its obsolescence, 
in the middle and late seventeenth century, and at an exposition 
of the circumstances in which a few cities continued to pay their 
members in the Cavalier Parliament and beyond. 


The best starting point is a sentence in William Prynne’s 
Brief Register ...of Parliamentary Writs (brief only by 
seventeenth-century standards) in which he states that at the 
time of writing (c. 1664), voluntary payment of wages still 
continued ‘in London, York, Bristol, Norwich, Exon, and other 
wealthy Cities and Burroughs ’.2 No counties are mentioned, 
for although they may in some cases have paid their members 
in the early sixteenth century, they had long ceased to do so 
by the time of the Restoration. (The last trace I have found 
is for Westmorland in 1601.)* Prynne’s view that only a 
wealthy minority of the urban constituencies made payments 
seems to be correct, although at that time no one could have 
had exact and complete information about the facts. He 
seems to have been misinformed about York and Norwich—in 
neither case do the municipal documents support his statement— 
and he does not specifically mention Hull, which has been made 
famous in this connexion by the quite erroneous belief that 


Andrew Marvell was the last M.P. to receive wages from his 
constituents.‘ 


1TI am indebted to the authorities and officials of the following towns whose 
records I consulted: London, Bristol, Plymouth, Exeter, Norwich, Hull, York, 
Harwich and Colchester. I also express my gratitude to the University of London 
for a grant towards my expenses. And I am particularly grateful to Professor 
Andrew Browning for reading the first draft of this essay and making many im- 
provements in it. 

2 iv. 610. 

3 H.M.C., 10th Rep., App. pt. iv. 300. For other cases in the later sixteenth century, 
see Neale, op. cit. pp. 114, 122, 327-8. Professor Neale (p. 328) makes the likely 
suggestion that payment to knights of the shire survived longest in the poorest counties. 
But he overlooks the fact that in the Welsh counties, to which he is primarily referring, 
payment had been made obligatory under the recent statutes by which Wales sent 
representatives to the English parliament (27 Henry VIII c. 26, and 35 Henry VIII 
c. 11). For payment in the earlier sixteenth century, see 34 and 35 Henry VIII 
c. 24, and Pollard’s remarks in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, viii. 157. 

* As far as I can discover, the story arose in this way. The fact that Marvell 
was paid wages was first made known in the life of Bishop Samuel Parker written (by 
Aubrey) for Anthony & Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses (1692, ii. 619), and thence often 
repeated, e.g. in Biographia Britannica (vol. v, 1760, p. 3054). Parker himself made it 
the basis of an attack on Marvell’s memory in his History of his own Time (trans. 1727, 
p. 334), but, although arguing that Marvell’s acceptance of a wage was unusual, he did 
not say that it was unique. This statement—in the form that Marvell was the last 
member to be paid—appeared first, I think, in the old Parliamentary History (1751, 
iii. 21 n.) whose editor may well have got it from a garbled reading of Parker. It was 
incorporated thence in Anchitell Grey’s Debates (1769), iv. 177 n., and in Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary History (1808), iv. 842 n., and from these sources it has been repeated 
many times, e.g. (to quote only those books most commonly used) in T. H. B. Oldfield, 
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But in the 1660s it was a fact commonly known and commonly 
approved that most candidates promised to serve without 
wage. Charters or other instruments enfranchising constituen- 
cies no longer contained the clause (which had been common 
form in the earlier part of the century) requiring members to 
serve at the expense (ac onera et custugia) of the constituents.’ 
The decline of the practice from Elizabethan days, however, 
had not been constant. It seems to have undergone a certain 
revival in the period 1640-60. Members elected to what proved 
(for many of them) the Long Parliament found the continuous 
session a heavy financial burden. Those who sat for urban 
constituencies could appeal, as some did, for payment from 
corporate funds, which at that time were being poured out like 
water.2, The municipalities, for their part, had greater need than 
ever of vigilant service in London ; war and taxes were touching 
them closely. The matter was put with Yorkshire bluntness 
by Alderman Peregrine Pelham, M.P. for Hull. Writing to the 
corporation from Westminster in 1645, he said, ‘I am confident 
you neede not feare any committee to doe you any prejudice. I 


Representative History of Great Britain (1816), v. 294n.; E. and A. G. Porritt, The 
Unreformed House of Commons (1909), i. 51; W.S. Holdsworth, History of English Law 
(1924), iv. 94n.4; D. Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II (1934), ii. 480; and Sir 
C. Ibert, Parliament (1948 edn.), p. 142. Evidence of later cases of payment has been 
in print, but generally unnoticed, since 1846 (see below, p. 48). The historians of 
literature, unlike the political and constitutional historians, have examined the docu- 
ments at Hull. A. B. Grosart eighty years ago corrected the fallacy about Marvell 
still current to-day among political historians (The Complete Works . . . of A. Marvell, 
The Fuller Worthies’ Library, 1872-5, ii. p. xxxv), though in doing so he made the 
wild remark that payment continued ‘a good while after him’. H.M. Margoliouth, 
editing some of Marvell’s works in’ 1927, pointed out that Marvell’s successor at 
Hull, William Ramsden, was paid wages (Poems and Letters of A. Marvell, ii. 343). 

1 Cf. the act of 1673 enfranchising Durham (25 Car. II. c. 9), and the charters of 
1673 and 1677 enfranchising Newark (P.R.O., C. 66/3153 and 3190). For charters of 
the earlier period, see those which granted representation to the universities (12 March 
1604), Evesham (3 April 1605), Bewdley (12 Sept. 1605) Tewkesbury (23 March 1609), 
Bury St. Edmund’s (17 Sept. 1614), and Tiverton (10 Aug. 1615), in P.R.O., C. 
66/1621, 1676, 1677, 1811, 2031, and 2078. It should be added that these phrases 
about payment were sometimes, but not always, added in charters granted at a later 
date to these towns. For example, they were repeated in the Tewkesbury charters 
of 12 March 1686 and 13 July 1698 (C. 66/3283 and 3399), but uot in the Bury St. 
Edmund’s charters of 5 June 1668 and 3 July 1684 (C. 66/3104 and 3242). 

2 I have come across cases of payment in fifteen constituencies during the Long 
Parliament. With six of these (i.e. Bristol, Exeter, Hull, London, Norwich, and York) 
I deal in the course of the article. The other nine are: Barnstaple (J. R. Chanter and 
T. Wainwright, Barnstaple Records, ii. 166); Cambridge (C. H. Cooper, Annals of 
Cambridge, iii. 316, 394-5, 417, 429, 444, 448, 453); Devizes (B. H. Cunnington, 
Some Annals of . . . Devizes, 1555-1791, 1925, pt. ii. 98); Ipswich (Hast Anglian 
Daily Times, 7 Dec. 1934); King’s Lynn (H.M.C., 11th Rep., App. pt. iii. 181) ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (Extracts from the Newcastle-wpon-Tyne Council Minute Book, 
1639-56 (ed. M. H. Dodds), Newe. Rec. Comm., 1920, pp. 107-8, 133-4) ; J. Brand, 
The History . . . of Newcastle upon Tyne, 1789, ii. 210 n.); Nottingham (Records of 
. . - Nottingham (ed. W. H. Stevenson), v. 222-3, 233, 236, 252 n. 4); Plymouth 
(Plymouth City MSS., Widey Court Book, fos. 250, 252, 264b, 271); and Yarmouth 
(C. J. Palmer, The History of Great Yarmouth, 1856, p. 207 n.). 
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doe not spend 500" p’ ann’ here for nothing.’! The importance 
of intimacy of contact between member and constituency at this 
time may account in some cases for the tendency which towns 
showed in the by-elections to the Long Parliament to choose 
resident burgesses rather than country gentlemen, and which 
has been attributed to other causes.2, The same circumstances 
certainly account for the fact that in constituencies like York 
and Nottingham, the payment of parliamentary wages, rare 
in the 1620s, became common in the 1640s. The revival 
lasted through the Protectorate,‘ but with the Convention and 
the Cavalier Parliament it ended, for varying reasons—in 
many towns because the rule of the country gentry over the 
urban seats was restored, and with it the gentlemanly habit 
of taking no stipend. 

About the disuse of the writ de expensis Prynne was un- 
doubtedly well-informed. The last occasion on which the 
house of commons made regulations about its issue seems to 
have been in March 1581; which was also (significantly) the 
last occasion on which the house tried to enforce the rules of 
attendance by a threat to members’ wages.5 In the municipal 
documents, printed and in manuscript, which have been examined 
for the purposes of this study, there is only very occasional 
evidence of the suit of writs after the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Ever since the fourteenth century many urban 


1 Hull City MSS., L. 348; printed in The Hull Letters, ed. T. T. Wildridge (1887), p. 63. 

2 In History, viii. 178. 3 See below, p. 38. 

‘ Eleven English constituencies can be proved to have paid some or all of their 
members in the parliaments of 1654 and 1656-8. With five of them (i.e. Bristol, 
Exeter, Hull, London, and York) I deal in the course of this article. The others are : 
Cambridge (Annals, iii. 465, 493); Ludlow (T'rans. Shropshire Arch. and Nat. Hist. 
Soc., ser. 11, vii. 5-6) ; Newcastle-on-Tyne (Minute Book, 166); Nottingham (Records, 
v. 284, 289, 303); Plymouth (Widey Court Book, fos. 290b, 298b); and Yarmouth 
(Palmer, p. 211). In addition, at least two Scottish constituencies paid wages 
(Extracts from the Records of . . . Peebles, 1652-1714, Scottish Burgh Records Soc., 
1890, p. 26; and Eztracts from the Records of . . . Glasgow, 1630-62, Scottish Burgh 
Records Soc., 1881, pp. 363, 414). No doubt there are more cases still to be discovered. 

5 Commons’ Journals, i. 136b. In 1668 a member remarked on the fact that absence 
without leave used to be punished by loss of wages, ‘ but now it is no punishment, wages 
not being taken ’ (Grey, Debates, i. 70). 

® A few cases in Elizabeth’s reign, and one in 1606, are cited by Professor Neale, 
op. cit. pp. 156, 170, 324. Cf. also Pollard, op. cit. pp. 388, n. 1, and 390. The municipal 
documents I have consulted belong for the most part to towns which normally paid 
voluntarily, and so reveal only rare traces of writs even in the early sixteenth century. 
At Hull a tax was levied in 1570 and again in 1629, presumably as a consequence of the 
issue of a writ (Hull City MSS., Bench Books, iv. fo. 82b; v. fo. 104b). Similarly 
we know of the levy of wages by a tax, from which we can infer the issue of a writ as 
a probability, at Bishop’s Castle in 1614 and at Exeter in 1629 (H.M.C., 10th Rep., 
App. pt. iv. 401; H.M.C., City of Exeter, pp. 188-9). The last case I know of in 
which a writ was certainly issued and a tax certainly levied occurred in Shrewsbury 
in 1568 (H.M.C., 15th Rep., App. pt. x. 22). There were doubtless later cases, but 
not in great numbers and not much later. But we ought to amend the common 
statement that writs de expensis went out of use in the reign of Henry VIII (e.g. T. P. 
Taswell-Langmead, English Constitutional History, ed. T. F. T. Plucknett, 1946, p. 646). 
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M.P.s had preferred to be paid by voluntary grants made by their 
corporation out of corporate funds on the simple presentation 
of a bill of expenses, rather than by procedure under the writ, 
which involved the levy of a special tax. They thereby saved 
the cost of the writ, and at the same time could obtain a higher 
rate than that defined by the writs. Towns which employed 
the writ commonly enough in the early sixteenth century, ceased 
to use it a little later, as parliaments were summoned more fre- 
quently, either because it became easy to find candidates who 
would relieve them of the increasing charges, or (in some cases) 
because the franchise was becoming so narrowed that a voluntary 
payment by the corporation would tend to displace the tax 
levied on the generality of burgesses. According to local tra- 
dition, this last was the case at Plymouth, where sometime in or 
before Elizabeth’s reign, in the words of James Yonge, an annalist 
of the later seventeenth century, ‘its said the people to be eased 
from the cost of paying the Burgesses Left the Corporation to 
chose them on condition they pay‘ them out of the town Stock ’.1 
But during the Civil War and Interregnum some towns tried to 
revive the writs in order to spread the expenses of the charge 
over all taxable inhabitants. York in 1642 ordered the wages 
to be raised by writ, and three years later Nottingham begged 
one of its representatives to sue out a writ so that they might, 
as they put it, levy his wages from his enemies as well as his 
friends. Prynne refers to the suit of writs by ‘some well- 
deserving Members in late [i.e. Protectorate] Parliaments .. . 
at their dissolution ’,* but of this I have been unable to find any 
record. 

Of all the constituencies which paid wages during the Cavalier 
Parliament, Bristol has first claim on our attention, because 
the evidence there is at once more ample and more significant 
than elsewhere. Most of the material is to be found in two prin- 
cipal sources: the city Audit Books (a broken series running 
from 1532), and Common Council Proceedings (a complete series 
running from 1598). The financial records are unusually detailed 
compared with those of other towns, and unusually well-preserved 
for the seventeenth century. They reveal that Bristol normally 
paid regular allowances to its members up to and including the 
parliament of 1690-5. The two members paid then—Sir Richard 
Hart and Sir John Knight—were, I think, the last English M.P.s 
to receive wages from their constituents. The final payment 
to them was made in September 1695—some seventeen years 
after the death of Andrew Marvell. 

1 Trans. Plymouth Inst., v. 563-4. 


* York City MSS., House Books, 35, fo. 68b; Records of . . . Nottingham, v. 233. 
It is doubtful if a writ was in fact issued in either case. 3 Op. cit. iv. 621. 
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In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the city main- 
tained in full the medieval habit of paying allowances assessed 
on the number of days of absence from Bristol, counting three 
days for each journey. The rate (always the same for both 
members) was at first 2s. a day, rising to 3s. 4d. in 1567, to 4s. in 
1571, and finally to 6s. 8d. in 1640—not an immoderate allow- 
ance, and in fact rather less for most of the sixteenth century than 
that made to the city chamberlain on his visits to London.* 
In addition, grants were made for horse-hire, for the carriage of 
luggage (after 1625), and for any extraordinary expenses (e.g. 
in law-suits) undertaken on the city’s behalf. Payment was 
made at the end of a parliament or, if it were long, at the end of 
each session. The member usually presented a detailed bill 
of expenses to the city chamberlain, who paid the money on 
receipt of authority from the council. No writs were levied ; 
Bristol had seldom or never required them even in the hey-day 
of writs.2. Until 1519 the money was provided by the sheriffs 
from the customs revenue of the city in their control, but by a 
reorganization of the shrievalty in that year the bulk of the 
charge was transferred to the city chamber, the sheriffs com- 
pounding by an annual contribution of £2 p.a.® 

In the Tudor parliaments all members who served for periods 
for which accounts are extant can be shown from the Audit Books 
to have received their allowances. Nor did the custom weaken 
until the later part of the seventeenth century. In the parlia- 
ments of the period 1604-95, during which the financial records 
are complete for all years but two in which a parliament sat, 
twenty-seven individuals served, of whom only five served free. 
Eighteen received payment for all their service, and four for 
part ofit.* It is towards the closing years of the Long Parliament 
that there appeared the first signs of a hesitancy in the practice. 
By 1650 the city had paid close on £840 to its members in the 
past decade, always with difficulty and often after long delays. 
Resources had been drained dry by the expenses of the Civil 
War ; after 1645 even the sheriffs’ mite of £2 p.a. had ceased. 
The chamberlain, in his descent to expedients, used orphans’ 


1 Bristol City MSS., Audit Books, viii. 164; ix. 113; xxi. 112. In 1572 the cham- 
berlain charged 7s. a day. 

2M. McKisack, Parliamentary Regreentation of English Boroughs during the 
Middle Ages (1932), p. 68. 

3 Bristol City MSS., Great White Book, fos. 55-8; Select Cases in... Star 
Chamber, ed. I. 8. Leadam (Selden Soc. 1903-11), ii. 154 n. 27. 

* Of the five who received no wages, three were recorders, and another was the 
earl of Ossory (M.P. 1661-6), son of the great Ormonde, and Lord Lieutenant and 
High Steward of the City. The members for the Addled Parliament were almost 
certainly paid, for they both accepted wages in the previous parliament, but the point 
cannot be proved, because of a gap in the series of Audit Books, and I have counted 
them as partly paid. 
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money, or discounted rents and fines.1 In January 1650 the 
council paid to one of the M.P.s, at his own request, £300 
towards his charges. This prompted a councillor to propose a 
debate on what ‘salarie or allowance shall for the tyme to come 
be made and giuen to the burgesses of this Cittie and countie 
servinge in Parliament and by whom and how the same shalbe 
paied ’.2 The suggestion may have been to consider the issue 
of a writ and the levy of a general tax. Possibly negotiation 
with the members themselves offered a more hopeful way out. 
However that may be, the debate was deferred and nothing 
further is heard of it in the city records. But no more payments 
were made to the two sitting members, Luke Hodges and Richard 
Aldworth, who now served until 1653 without wages. In the 
parliament of 1654, however, to which two others were elected, 
both were paid by special order of council,* and thereafter the 
practice was revived, the sheriffs’ annual £2 reappearing in the 
Audit Books (though not with unbroken regularity) from 1655 
until the municipal revolution of 1683-4. 

For the Cavalier Parliament the charge was also heavy, 
and after its dissolution the tradition of payment began to falter 
again. Neither member for the short Oxford Parliament of 
1681 claimed or received any allowance—the first occasion on 
which that had happened in the history of the city. Sir Robert 
Cann, serving in three parliaments between 1678 and 1681, was 
not fully paid until June 1683, and Sir Richard Crump, one of the 
members for the parliament of 1685, did not receive the last 
instalment of his wage until April 1688.4 Meantime, on 9 July 
1687, the common council, in expectation of the summons of a 
second parliament by James, decreed that ‘the Chamber shall 
not at any time from henceforth pay . . . any sallary or other 
pay for their [the M.P.s’] service. . . . But that it be paid as 
the Law directs.’> That is, they would pay only in the sense 
that they would levy a tax in answer to a writ, which was equiva- 
lent to announcing that they would not pay at all, for few members 
would ruin their chances of re-election by legalized extortion of 
that sort. The council which passed this order was the rather 
synthetic body intruded into office after the surrender of the 
charters in 1683. The tradition of voluntary payment would 
perhaps be less potent with them than with their predecessors, 
especially because they were forced, throughout their term of 
power, to exercise severe economies in all directions. 


1 Audit Books, xxii. 281; Common Council Proceedings, 1642-9, p. 197; ibid. 
1649-59, p. 4. 2 Comm. Counc. Proc. 1649-59, p. 4. 

° Audit Books, xxv. 58. 4 Ibid. 1682-3, fo. 61; 1687-8, fo. 54. 

® Comm. Counc. Proc. 1670-87, fo. 262b. The ‘ Law’ referred to is presumably 23 
Henry VI, c. 10. Cf. below, p. 44, n. 1. 


VOL, LXVI—NO. CCLVIII Cc 
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After the restoration of the old civic constitution and per- 
sonnel in 1688, payments were resumed by a council order made 
on 15 October 1689, shortly before the representatives departed for 
the second session of the Convention.1 The same men—Sir 
Richard Hart and Sir John Knight, both high tories*—were re- 
elected in 1690, and were paid regularly until the summer of 1693. 
At that point the allowances stopped, probably because of shortage 
of cash. The corporation was in grave financial difficulties at this 
time ; moreover they had become predominantly whig since the 
elections of 1690, and relations with their representatives were 
cool. It is said that in 1694 the more violent of the members, 
Knight, threatened a suit for the recovery of his arrears.* On 
26 August 1695, at the approach of a general election, a council 
meeting was held at which the final decision was made to pay no 
more. The report in the proceedings of council represents the 
decision as merely financial ; the meeting was called in order to 
take measures to deal with the corporation’s creditors (among 
whom the M.P.s of course were only two) and the chamberlain 
attended. The minutes of the motions and voting run as follows : 


‘Whether the sallary or wages of our members of Parliament 
for the tyme they haue allready seru’d be payd out of the Chamber. 
It was Carryed in the Affirmatiue, that they shall be payd theyre 
wages, and sallary for the tyme they haue allready seru’d. 

Whether the sallaryes or wages of all members of Parliament for 
this Citty for the tyme to come shall cease That is not to be payd 
out of the Chamber [but they may haue what other remedyes they please). 

It was order’d that noe more wages be payd to our present ; 
or any other members of Parliam* of this Citty out of the Chamber ’.* 


The council had in fact decided not to contest Knight’s claims, 
and arrears amounting to almost £200 were paid to him and his 
colleague.’ But thereafter Bristol signalized its gratitude to its 
M.P.s by addresses of thanks and butts of sherry, never by wages. 

Of the other cities named by Prynne, all ceased to pay their 
members at a rather earlier date than Bristol. In all these 
constituencies the story bears the same marks—the custom, old 
and established by the early sixteenth century, is continued, 
though with certain differences of observance, until checked by 
the ruinous expensiveness of the Civil War and Interregnum ; 
whereupon, or shortly afterwards, it is ended. 


1 Comm. Counc. Proc. 1687-1702, fo. 38b. 

2 See P.R.O., P.C. 2/76, p. 302, for their arrest as suspect Jacobites in 1696. 

3 J. Latimer, Annals of Bristol in the Seventeenth Century (1900), p. 473. Latimer 
cites no authorities, and I have been unable to find the source of this statement. 

“Comm. Counc. Proc. 1687-1702, fo. 125. The passage in italics is crossed out 
in the manuscript. 

5 Audit Books, 1694-5, fo. 54. This payment has been recorded in print since 1900 
(Latimer, op. cit. pp. 472-3) but seems to have escaped notice. 
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This pattern emerges clearly in the case of London, although 
there are some obscurities of detail in the period before the Short 
Parliament, because the surviving series of Chamber Accounts 
does not begin until 1633. There seems to be no doubt, however, 
that payment was usual in the Tudor and early Stuart periods. 
The Repertory of the Court of Aldermen mentions payment 
of all four members, for instance, in 1622-3 and 1625-6.2 All 
were paid for the Short Parliament, and an order of the Court 
in 1641 refers to payment as customary. The city, by this 
time, allowed to each of its representatives £6 13s. 4d. for livery 
for each session of reasonable du: ation, with 1s. a day for boat-hire, 
whilst the daily subsistence allowance was 4s. for the aldermen 
and 2s. for the burgesses. As in the case of Bristol, the Long 
Parliament brought unusually heavy parliamentary expenses, 
for all the members were paid every six months at full rates— 
Cradock till his death in 1641, Vassall and Soame until their 
exclusion by Pride’s Purge, Venn until his death in June 1650, 
and Pennington until about the same time, when he was the only 
surviving member for London.‘ Pennington appears to have 
received no wages from the city after 1650. An economy 
campaign had begun in the previous year.® 

After the Long Parliament London never paid wages to all 
its members for any parliament. Livery was allowed for the 
parliaments of 1654 and 1656-8, but no wages. For the Con- 
vention, the Recorder, Sir William Wilde, was granted diet and 
boat-hire, and a burgess-member, Sir John Robinson, received, 
some two years later, £37 4s. Od.’ In the case of the Cavalier 
Parliament, three members were paid for varying periods. 
Alderman Fowke made a demand for his wages in 1662, and on 
8 April was voted his livery, and those wages ‘due by the Statute’.® 
He died shortly afterwards, and the city accounts reveal no trace 
of payment. His successor, Sir John Frederick, was paid in 
February 1664 for his service since 10 March 1662, but returned 

1 Neale, op. cit. p. 322. See also London City MSS., Chamber Accounts, ii, fos. 
21b-22; R. R. Sharpe, London and the Kingdom, iii. 482, n. 11. 

* Repertory, 36, fo. 103; ibid. 40, fo. 53. 

* Chamb. Acc., 1/3 fo. 147b; Rep. 55, fo. 213b. 

4 Chamb. Acc., 1641-50, passim ; the last entry isin 1/7, fo. 148b. For a summary 
of the city’s parliamentary expenses for this period, see London City MSS. 86. 5. 

5T. F. Reddaway, The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire (1940), pp. 174-7. 
Parliamentary wages were of course only a minor charge. In 1645-6 the city paid 
more in two entertainments given to parliament than in wages to their members 


(Small MS. Box 35, no. 10). ® Chamb. Acc., 1/8, fo. 186b; 1/9, fo. 143. 

7 Ibid. 1/10, fo. 208; 1/11, fo. 145. 

® Rep. 68, fo. 84b. Probably this meant that Fowke, who had headed the poll 
and was an alderman, claimed 4s. a day asa knight. In 1587 the city had referred to 
the daily allowance of 4s. or 2s. to aldermen and burgess-members respectively as ‘ such 
fees as are allowed by act of parliament ’ (qu. Neale, op. cit. p. 322). While it is true 
that there were statutes which authorized parliamentary wages, there was no statutory 
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the money as a gift to the corporation... The third of these 
members, Capt. John Jones, was the last of London’s represen- 
tatives to receive any allowance. Shortly after Frederick’s 
gift, the Court in May 1664 voted that Jones be paid for the par- 
liament then sitting, and for that of 1659, and that he receive his 
livery. The wage was fixed at the specially increased rate of 
4s.2 The circumstances suggest that Jones had suffered some 
unforeseen losses, and that the payment was made not in the 
ordinary way, but as a special, even a charitable, grant. Jones 
presented his bills every three or four years until the dissolution 
of January 1679, after which he never stood as candidate again.® 
In the commons’ debates on the subject of parliamentary wages 
in 1677, two of Jones’ colleagues testified that London had ceased 
to pay them, but of any speech by Jones himself on that occasion 
there is no record.‘ 

At Exeter, the city archives show that payment, at varying 
rates, was usual in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries until 
1672. Four shillings a day was the normal allowance, though 
some members might accept a lower rate, or even a composition 
fee. On the other hand, favoured individuals got more. Alderman 
John Prouse, for example, who sat in every parliament of James I’s 
reign, was on three occasions given grants supplementary to his 
regular allowances, but even so confessed in 1624 to being ‘ tyred 
out dailie and full wearye of this service, which I find to be burthen- 
some for an old man both in purse and bodie’.* Of the forty- 
four persons who are known to have served in Tudor parliaments 
(not more than three names are missing), thirty-five can be 
proved to have received wages for part or all of their service.® 
There is no falling-off in the practice under Elizabeth,’ nor in the 
two following reigns. All the members between 1604 and 1629 
received allowances. For the Short Parliament there is no 
record of payment, but the three representatives who at one time 
or another sat in the Long Parliament were granted wages by an 


definition of their amount until 1544 (see below, p. 45, n. 2). Nor was there any 
statute defining rates for London. But since Tudor times it had been normal for the 
London members to be paid at these rates, the higher of which was presumably 
based on the fact that London was a county. 

1 Chamb. Acc. 1/12, fos. 51, 65. 

2 Rep. 69, fo. 319b. 

3 The bills are in Chamber Vouchers, Misc. MSS., nos. 154-5; the payments are 
in Chamb. Acc. (first, 1/11, fo. 224; last, 1/17, fo. 52b). 

* Grey, Debates, iv. 177 seqq., 237 seqq. 

5 H.M.C., City of Exeter, 114; Exeter City MSS., Act Books vi. fos. 131, 183; vii. 
fo. 70. 

6 A list of members (with biographies) is given in Trans. Devon Assoc., vols. 1xi, 
lxii, and Ixviii. Most of the payments can be traced in the city Act Books (vols. i-vi), 
but some are to be found in the Receiver’s Rolls and Books. 

7 The only Elizabethan member who seems never to have received wages is Sir 
Peter Carew, who served in 1566-7. 
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order of 21. September 164i.1 Whilst still in royalist hands, 
Exeter paid the member who sat at Oxford ; after the war was 
over, she had to face a demand for five years’ arrears from the 
member who had stayed in London.? Payment was made to one 
member in 1654 and in 1659, and possibly to both in 1656—8.* 
With the Restoration, however, wages went out of usage, after 
being granted to both members of the Convention, and (for a few 
years), to both members of the Cavalier Parliament.‘ The last 
payment was made in April 1672 to Sir James Smith, who there- 
after, like his colleague, served without wage. 

In Norwich and York the custom did not survive the Restora- 
tion. About Norwich there is little information in the city 
records, for the Account Books were drawn up in very summary 
form, and the series of minute books and proceedings of council 
are defective for long periods in the seventeenth century. The 
last to be paid seems to have been Alderman Richard Harman, 
M.P. in the Long Parliament until his death in 1647, who was 
given two sums of £50 each in 1643 and 1646.6 The second of 
them is described in the Assembly Books as a ‘gratuity’; both 
were probably grants made of grace rather than wages calculated 
by the term of service. 

For York the material is more copious. The House Books, 
or council minutes, are complete from 1476, and have been printed 
for the period up to 1569 ;7 on the other hand, very few of the 
seventeenth-century financial accounts survive. York normally 
made an allowance for livery both to the members and to their 
servants, and paid 4s. for each day of absence, counting six 
days for each journey. Payment was usual in the sixteenth 
century, but the House Books, which register only the orders 
to pay, do not always bear trace of it. The Chamberlains’ 
Accounts for 1571-1601, themselves incomplete, yield evidence 
of payment to ten of the thirteen members who served. On the 
other hand, in the early seventeenth century wages were de- 
manded not quite so regularly. Christopher Brooke, member 


1 Act Books, viii. fo. 118b. 

? Ibid. fos. 157b, 190. Similarly Bristol paid Alderman John Taylor for his 
attendance at both London and Oxford in 1642-3 (Bristol City MSS., Audit Bks. 
xxi. 302). 

* Act Books, x. fos. 53, 54b, 123b. The only authorities for the 1656-8 payments 
are: for Bampfield, W. Cotton and H. Woollcombe, Gleanings from the . . . records 
- . . of Exeter (1877), p. 180; and for Westlake, an ambiguous entry in Receiver’s 
Book, 1657-8, p. 5. 

* Trans. Devon. Assoc., lxviii. 108. 

5 Act Books, x. fo. 153b, xi. fo. 117; Receiver’s Book, 1664-5, p. 15. 

* Norwich City MSS., Assembly Book, 1642-68, fos. 15 and 38b. The figure given 
in F. Blomefield, History of Norfolk (1805-10), iii. 403 n. 1, is the result of a miscalcula- 
tion. Harman’s letters to the corporation are to be found in B.M., Add. MSS. 22619. 

? York Civic Records, ed. A. Raine (Yorks. Arch. Soc. 1939-48), 6 vols. 
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throughout James I’s reign, and one of the Council.of the North, 
always served after 1614 for a reduced rate or for nothing at all. 
For the parliament of 1621-2 he accepted £20, but sent it as a 
contribution to the king.1 His colleague, Alderman Robert 
Askwith, however, received payment at full rates or even more, 
except for the Addled Parliament,? and another member, Thomas 
Hoyle—also an alderman—was paid his charges for the parliament 
of 1628-9 at his own request.* Ofthe other members in the period 
1604-40, none appears to have been paid. In the Long Parlia- 
ment the city ultimately granted wages to both representatives, 
Alderman Hoyle and Alderman Sir William Allanson, but paid 
them most grudgingly. Twice before war broke out the members 
made unsuccessful appeals, which the council met (or should we 
say evaded ?) by ordering application for writs de expensis.‘ 
But the war supervened ; York was for long periods cut off from 
London, and nothing further is to be discovered of the members’ 
claims until May 1647, when they were granted £100 each ‘soe 
soone as money comes in’. Three years later a belated settle- 
ment was reached. The widow of Hoyle (who meantime had 
committed suicide) was granted an abatement (amounting to 
£101) of his debts to the corporation ; Allanson was given £300 
for his services in this par'iament, past and future, on condition 
that neither he nor his heirs should claim any more.* The last 
of these payments made by York was to the two representatives 
for the parliament of 1656-8, who received £100 each.’ 

There are several other constituencies, besides those listed by 
Prynne, in which the custom was longin dying. Great Yarmouth 
paid both its members for the parliament of 1654, but adopted 
the practice of giving presents rather than wages after the 
Restoration.6 At Plymouth, Nottingham, and Cambridge the 
practice came to an end after the parliament of 1659. At Hull 
and Newcastle-cn-Tyne it continued in full force for another 
twenty years.’ 

Payment can be traced in the financial accounts of Plymouth 
for most of the M.P.s for the period 1604-59 ; #° but nothing so 
positive can be said of Hull, whose financial records before 1634 

1 York City MSS., House Books, 34, fo. 262b. ‘ 

® Ibid. fo. 210b ; Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1610-11, p. 44. 

3 House Books, 35, fo. 71. 4 Ibid. fos. 58, 68b. 5 Ibid. fo. 205b. 

® Ibid. 37, fo. 13b. 7 Ibid. fo. 102b. 

®*C. J. Palmer, The History of Great Yarmouth (1856), p. 214 n. 

*Cf. M. A. Richardson (ed.), Reprints of Rare Tracts, iii (1849), pp. 49, 57-9. 
The case of Newcastle is important, but has not been dealt with here. Several of 
its M.P.s were paid after 1660, including those for James II’s parliament. There 
seems to be no trace in the municipal records of any payment after that date. (I 
owe this information to the city archivist, Miss Fawcett, and to Mr. J. D. Thomas.) 


1 Of the eleven who served, eight were paid. See Plymouth City MSS., Widey 
Court Book (i.e. Receivers’ Accounts, 1576-1658), passim. 
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are missing. There is, however, a probability that, except when 
strangers were chosen, Hull normally paid its members in the 
Tudor and early Stuart periods, raising the money until the 1640s 
(occasionally if not always) by a tax known as ‘knightpence’. 
Neither of the two members serving in the Short Parliament and 
in the early months of its successor—the younger Vane and 
Alderman Sir John Lister—accepted anything more than an 
honorary barrel of ale. But Lister died in 1641, and Alderman 
Peregrine Pelham, chosen in his stead, obtained an order of 
council by which he was allowed 6s. 8d. a day out of corporate 
funds.1 The wage was paid annually until 1651, although it 
required some ingenuity to find the money—in 1644 from a legacy, 
in 1647 from the ‘ poores mony ’.2 The Pelham case seems to 
have established, or re-established, a precedent : thereafter, from 
1654 until the dissolution of the Cavalier Parliament, every 
member for Hull was paid wages, and at the same rate of 6s. 8d. 
Andrew Marvell, to cite first the most celebrated example, sat in 
the three parliaments elected in 1659, 1660, and 1661, and was 
paid for every day of his service until his death in August 1678, 
as well as receiving occasional barrels of ale. (Unlike Pelham, 
by the way, he refrained from mentioning receipt of his wages 
in his letters to the corporation, although he always acknowledged 
the ale.) His colleague in the Cavalier Parliament, Col. Anthony 
Gilby, deputy-governor of Hull castle, gave back the first in- 
stalment of his parliamentary wage in 1661, and the grateful 
corporation, in return, presented a piece of plate to his wife.‘ 
Afterwards, however, Gilby took his wages. Marvell’s successor 
in 1678 was Alderman William Ramsden, who also served in the 
parliament of March—May 1679. For both periods of service he 
was paid, and it was he, not Marvell, who was the last of Hull’s 
members to receive wages.® 


So far in this study the practice of payment has been assumed 
to have been, by the late sixteenth century at any rate, a survival— 
a customary practice which continued here and there by virtue 
of a momentum given to it long before, in medieval circumstances. 
Only during the Civil War and Interregnum, and then temporarily, 
did the custom begin to acquire again a certain vitality. But 
before this can be accepted, one question remains: were parlia- 
mentary wages at this time ever regarded as payment for work 
done? On the whole they were not, because they never had 

1 Hull City MSS., Bench Books, v. fos. 268, 272b. 
2 Ibid. fos. 314b, 347b; vi. fo. 18. 


*The orders to pay are given in Bench Books, vi and vii; the payments are 
registered in Audit Books, 1653-79, and Town Husband's Ledgers, 1654-92. 

* Bench Books, vi. fos. 379, 389. 

5 Ibid. vii. fo. 626. See above, p. 28, n. 4. 
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been. What was sometimes called a ‘salary’! was really a 
grant meant to cover costs of travel and subsistence, and occas- 
ionally, if supplemented, to compensate for time lost to the 
member’s private concerns. Even for those purposes it could 
be inadequate : Andrew Marvell, sitting for Hull from 1659 till 
his death in 1678, and not stinting his service, even in parlia- 
mentary recesses, earned, all told, no more than c. £525 in wages.” 
These municipal M.P.s were kept very busy on corporate business 
(one thinks of Marvell’s ‘ portly Burgess’ who ‘through the 
weather hot, Does for his Corporation sweat and trot’) ;* they 
were prompted by a stream of instructions on all such matters, 
they had to write letters, to report, to interview, to bribe, to 
negotiate—but never was this activity made a condition of pay- 
ment. The instructions could be just as precise to members who 
were not paid, and local business continued to occupy a great 
deal of the members’ time long after payments ceased.‘ Even 
a national figure like Edmund Burke, a stranger to Bristol and 
one who so carefully held himself aloof from his constituents’ in- 
structions on politics, laid himself completely under their commands 
in local business—in what he called ‘the small tithes’ of his 
office. There is an isolated case, at Leicester in 1582, of a mem- 
ber who was deprived of his wages because he had failed to perform 
some service to his constituency, but that was an election 
promise of his own come home to roost.® 

On the other hand, the great volume of local business in the 
constituencies we have examined must have helped to maintain 
the practice of payment. The system lasted longest in the busier 
towns, and longest of all in certain of the seaports, where the 
flow of local business would be strong and unceasing. For the 
conception that the member served the nation as a whole was 
slow to displace the view that he served the community which 

1 In Bristol from the mid-seventeenth century onwards. More usually, there and 
elsewhere, the phrase was ‘charge’, ‘allowance’, or ‘ parliament money’. Some 
towns stuck to the medieval phrases: in Norwich it was ‘ knightsmeat’, in Hull 
‘ knightpence ’ (a word also applied to the tax by which it was sometimes raised). 

2 Alderman Askwith of York calculated that his wage for 1609-10 came to one- 
half of his necessary expenses (York City MSS., Register Book 40, fo. 32). 

3 The Last Instructions to a Painter (Poems and Letters, i. 161.) } 

“E.g. Bristol City MSS., Comm. Counc. Proc. 1670-87, fo. 147. On the other hand 
if one of these towns in the sixteenth or seventeenth century returned two members, 
one a civic officer and the other a stranger, it would give the instructions (and the pay) 
to the local man only. Cf. York Civic Records, v. 135-6; vi. 118-19; Hull City 
MSS., Bench Books, v. fos. 41, 67, 260b. 

5 Correspondence of Edmund Burke, ed. Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir R. Bourke (1844), 
ii. 165. 

® Records of . . . Leicester, ed. M. Bateson and H. Stocks, iii. 188. At York in 
1542 the decision to grant full wages seems to have been consequent on a report 
of work done by the members (York Civic Records, iv. 76). Again at York, twenty 


years later, the common council was apparently unwilling to allow the full rate of pay 
to the burgesses, as the aldermen wanted, unless results justified it (ibid. vi. 50), 
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elected him, especially when that community was large and 
well-established and immersed in its own affairs. Most of the 
transactions discussed between constituency and member, in in- 
structions from the one and reports from the other, were concerned 
only with local and corporate matters. It is true that Marvell’s 
letters to the corporation of Hull show that by the 1660s an 
interest in national affairs on the part of the constituency could 
be presumed ; but it is important to observe that that interest had 
nothing to do with politics. Marvell wrote as a newsletter-writer 
would write—as so many of them had been doing since about the 
1620s—mixing parliamentary news with news from the court, 
the town or from abroad. But before sending political news 
to his constituents, Marvell took the politics out. In writing to 
the corporation, for instance, about the second Conventicle Act, 
he gave a full summary of the sort likely to be useful to the town’s 
magistracy ; only in the letters to his brother-in-law on the same 
subject do his real feelings emerge. Even on national affairs, 
that is to say, member and constituency spoke together in terms 
which were a translation of national politics into the idiom of 
local administration. Among the hundreds of instructions to 
members preserved in the municipal archives, I have found only 
two in which the corporation ventured into politics.” 

But the principal reason for the longevity of the practice in 
these constituencies is to be found in the structure of their electoral 
systems. Each was an ancient corporation, with a long tradition 
of representation in parliament, with a native governing class 
within its own community capable of parliamentary service, 
and with sufficient control over elections to resist the claims of 
‘strangers’. A system of voluntary payments lasts longest 
when the money is distributed among colleagues for a purpose 
they have in common. Parliamentary wages lasted longest 
when they were made voluntarily out of corporate funds to 


1 Poems and Letters, ii. 99-100, 301. 

2 Bristol at the elections to Richard Cromwell’s parliament and to the Convention 
issued instructions to its members ‘in reference to all kinds of greevances as well as 
relating to the Common wealth in generall as to ye Citty in particular ’ (Comm. Counc. 
Proc. 1649-59, p. 180; ibid. 1659-75, p. 18). Unfortunately no details are preserved. 
Marvell, writing to his corporation, once used words which might be interpreted as a 
request for instructions on political matters. Addressing them on 18 January 1677, at 
the approach of a new session, he wrote: ‘ And therefore I desire that you will, now 
being the time, consider whether there be any thing that particularly relates to the 
state of your Town, or your neighbouring Country, or of yet more publick concern- 
ment, whereof you may thinke fit to advertise me and therein to giue me any your 
Instructions, to which I shall carefully conforme ’ (Poems and Letters, ii. 172). But 
the phrasing is vague, and is in flat contradiction to the terms in which he usually 
asked for instructions and in which the corporation usually gave them. Later in the 
same letter he goes on to say that ‘in the more generall concerns of the nation [I] 
shall God willing maintaine the same incorrupt mind and cleare Conscience, free 
from Faction or any selfe-ends, which I haue by His Grace hitherto preserved ’. 
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members.of the corporation who would, as M.P.s, be watchdogs 
of the corporate interests, and who were accustomed to similar 
payment for similar service as mayors or recorders. These are the 
rather cosy conditions in which a tradition easily survives. 

All the constituencies which kept up the medieval habit of 
regular payments also kept up the medieval habit of normally 
returning members of their own corporation. Most of them 
were county-boroughs,! and the election and return of their 
members was therefore conducted by their own sheriffs, in 
independence of the sheriff of the shire. Their electorates were 
not too large to be controllable by the corporation, which could 
monopolize the power of nomination. In the parliaments of the 
period 1485-1659 London’s M.P.s were invariably members of her 
governing body; in the case of York, such M.P.s numbered 
fifty-four out of a total of sixty. For the other cities there are 
several missing returns, but, taking into account only those who 
are known to have served, the equivalent figures for the same 
period are : Bristol, forty-two out of forty-five ; Hull, twenty-six 
out of thirty-five ; Norwich, forty-five out of fifty-seven ; and 
Exeter forty-five out of fifty-eight.2 York returned remarkably 
few members of the Council of the North in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries ;* and Bristol, even when remodelled 
by the duke of Beaufort, was able in 1686 to defeat his candidate 
at a by-election. Hull, which had elected government nominees 
and other strangers to the parliaments of James I, asserted its 
independence in 1626 by a resolution of the council to confine 
the choice to its own burgesses.5 The decision may have been 
made because of the economic crisis in the north country at this 
time. 

The contrast with other large towns not so well protected is 
marked. Liverpool and Southampton were both important 
ports, with well-established municipal constitutions. They 
might have retained the habit of representation through members 
of the civic body—and, with it, the habit of paying parliamentary 
wages—had they not granted away their independence to great 
neighbours and to the government. In both, parliamentary 
wages probably ceased sometime under Elizabeth.* Similarly 

1 Plymouth was an exception. 

2 In all these cases recurders are counted as civic officers. 

3 In 1485-1640, of fifty-seven who served, only five were members or officials of the 
Council. Three of them—Sir Thomas Gargrave in the sixteenth century, and 
Christopher Brooke and Sir Arthur Ingram in the early seventeenth century—were, 
however, important M.P.s and often re-elected. 

* Bristol City MSS., Quarter Sessions Book, 1672-81, sub 17 November 1685. 

5 Bench Books, v. fo. 70b. 

® Liverpool Town Books, 1550-1862, ed. J. A. Twemlow, i. 218-9; ii. 83, 449-51 ; 


ed. H. W. Gidden, The Book of Remembrance of Southampton, 1440-1620 (Southampton 
Rec, Soc. 1927-30), i. 9; iii. 9, 16, 46-7 ; H.M.C. 11th Rep., App. pt. iii. 120, 
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with Reading and Leicester, whose published records enable one 
to speak with a little more precision. Neither was exactly a com- 
plaisant constituency, but neither always had the power to resist 
influence ; and at Leicester, where the local civic leaders held a 
virtual monopoly of parliamentary representation during the 
reign of Henry VII, their number in the parliaments of 1604-89 
had fallen to two out of a total of twenty-three. The last notice 
of payment in Reading belongs to 1559,and in Leicester to 1592-3.* 
In constituencies like these it became common in Elizabethan times 
for even the townsmen serving in parliament to renounce their 
right to wages.* 

In several of the constituencies which continued payment much 
later, cessation of the practice coincided with a change in the 
habitual type of representation. At Nottingham and Plymouth 
payment was usual up to 1659, when representation had normally 
been by members of the corporation. After 1659 neither paid 
wages, and neither sent its civic officers to Westminster : in the 
seventeen parliaments of 1660-1714, only two such members 
were returned by each. At York payment ended at the elections 
of 1661 when, by a striking departure from custom, the city 
chose as its two members a wealthy squire of the neighbourhood 
and a government nominee.‘ Similarly in Hull the break occurred 
after the election of August 1679, in which two Yorkshire land- 
owners were successful. Thus although some cities, like Bristol 
and London, may have abandoned the practice for merely financial 
reasons, in others the change may have come about as a result of 
a change in the electoral structure. In some of the latter it seems 
that the practice disappeared when a widening of the franchise 
made elections less susceptible of control by the corporation.® 

In all these constituencies, the problem of the distribution 
of power between the corporation and the rest of the electorate 
(usually freemen or freeholders) was always likely to give rise 
to trouble. In Exeter in the early years of Charles I’s reign, 
there occurred an interesting dispute in which the corporation, 
resenting the election of a member who had not been nominated 
by themselves, refused to pay him wages. In 1626 Alderman 
Ignatius Jurdain, who had served in the two previous parliaments, 
was elected again, this time against the wishes of the mayor and 


1 Returns for the parliaments of 1487 and 1497 are missing. 

2 Reading Records: Diary of the Corporation 1431-1654, ed. J. M. Guilding, 
i. 257-8; Records of . . . Leicester, ed. M. Bateson and H. Stocks, iii. 293. Guilding 
prints no financial records ; Bateson and Stocks give selections only. 

3 Records of . .. Leicester, iii. 290, 336-7; J. 8. Davies, History of Southampton 
(1883), p. 203, n. 9. 

‘ Sir Metcalfe Robinson, bart., of Newby, Yorks., and Col. John Scott. See York 
City MSS., House Books, 37, fos. 150, 152. 

5 Cf. the case of Plymouth, C.J., viii. 59b. 
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twenty-four. They therefore made an order on 14 September 
1626 that in future members so elected should be paid by the 
commons (i.e. by a tax), but they allowed wages to Jurdain for 
this once because of his unflinching work for the town during a 
recent outbreak of plague. At the elections of 1628, despite 
special precautions taken by the council, the same thing happened, 
Jurdain defeating all but one of their nominees. The sheriff 
thereupon sent in a double return, but the committee of the house 
of commons decided in Jurdain’s favour. The same committee 
dealt with the dispute about wages, which Jurdain carried by 
petition to the house of commons in January 1629. His claim 
on the corporate funds rested on his contention that the corpora- 
tion possessed certain property whose income, by the terms of 
its donation, was to be devoted to the payment of members’ 
wages. This appears to have been an illusion, and the corpora- 
tion rightly argued that wages paid from corporate funds were 
entirely within their discretion to give or to withhold, and that the 
only wage to which Jurdain was entitled by law was one raised by 
tax.1 There is no record of any decision in the case, but according 
to the municipal records Jurdain seems to have made an agree- 
ment with his fellow-burgess that their wages should be raised, 
in part at any rate, by a tax on the commonalty. Whether a writ 
was sued out is not clear. At the same time the corporation, 
presumably on orders from the house of commons, rescinded its 
order of September 1626.? 


Towards the close of the Cavalier Parliament the question of . 
parliamentary wages was raised in a new form by the attempt 
of several members to use the threat of enforced payment (by 
writ) as a means of securing re-election. By that time the 
parliament had sat for so long that the bill might well amount to 
a large sum: it was calculated in 1677 that most constituencies 
would have to pay their members about £600 each. The 
threat might therefore be effective even though for obvious 
reasons it could be used only once. 

Its force rested, not on the example of constituencies which 


1 Exeter had the status of a county and therefore the statute of 1444, which 
regularized the method of collecting county members’ wages by taxes upon the 
hundreds, was held to apply, mutatis mutandis. In the arguments in this case, the 
town clerk quoted from the passage of the act which details the manner of assess- 
ment (Exeter City MSS. L. 319). 

2 For a summary of this affair, see H. Lloyd Parry, The History of the Exeter Guild- 
hall (1936), pp. 128-9. One document is printed in H.M.C., City of Exeter, pp. 188-9. 
The sources are: Exeter City MSS., Act Books, vii. fos. 323b, 346b, 355, 364b, 370b, 
374b ; Receiver’s Books, 1625-6, p. 8 ; 1628-9, p. 15 ; MSS. L. 319 ; C.J., i. 924b, 926b. 
A similar case, also settled by an order of the House in the member’s favour, occurred 
at King’s Lynn in 1642 (H.M.C., 11th Rep., App. pt. i. 34-5; ibid., App. pt. iii. 181). 

® Grey, Debates, iv. 178. The sums would vary, of course, with the distance from 
Westminster. 
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still paid voluntarily (for that was irrelevant), but on the fact 
that some charters of enfranchisement required the payment of 
wages,’ and, more generally, on the fact that the statutes of 
Henry VIII's reign giving representation to Wales, Cheshire, and 
Calais had all specified wages as an emolument of parliamentary 
service.2 On all constituencies, in the view of some lawyers, 
there lay a dormant obligation to pay which was capable of 
revival, and which was not qualified by the time-limit governing 
other debts under the terms of the Statute of Limitations.* In 
Barnardiston v. Soame, a case brought into Exchequer Chamber 
on appeal from King’s Bench in 1674, Atkins, C.J., held that a 
member deprived of his seat in parliament by the malicious 
return of the sheriff of Suffolk was entitled to damages on the 
ground, inter alia, that wages were attached to membership by 
27 Henry VIII c. 26. He was overruled by a majority of his 
colleagues on other grounds ; but North, L.C.J., opposing him, 
did not deny the validity of his opinion on this point, although, 
as he said, wages were ‘ only imaginary, being not demanded ’.* 
In the controversies about the enfranchisement of Durham and of 
Newark in the 1660s and 1670s, the payment of wages was an 
issue raised in debate. The bishop of Durham in 1666 resisted 
the proposal to give members to the city and the county palatine 
on the ground that it would mean the paying of four M.P.s.5 


This may have been the merest debating point, but in the Newark 
case matters went further. In a petition to the house of 
commons of January 1674, the freemen of Newark and of the 
three townships incorporated into the borough by the same 
charter of 1673 which gave it parliamentary representation, 


1 Cf. above, p. 29, n. 1. 

* 27 Henry VIII c. 26 and c. 63; 34and35 Henry VIII c. 13. There were medieval 
statutes which authorized wages, but none, so far as I can discover, which defined their 
rates until the act of 1544 incorporating the Welsh constituencies. It established the 
rates of 4s. and 2s. and referred to them as ‘customary’. But the statute of 1444 
which defined the method of collecting the wages of county members (23 Henry VI c. 10) 
could be assumed to validate payments in general and the 4s. rate itself. It seems to 
have been so interpreted in a case of the same year (Prynne, op. cit. iv. 525). How- 
ever that may be, the rates had come to be regarded as statutory by the sixteenth 
century. John Hooker, for instance, in The order and usage of how to keepe a 
parlement in England (1571), refers to the ‘ statute ’ limiting the daily amounts to 4s. 
and 3s. 4d. [sic] (Holinshed, Chronicles, 1808, vi. 347-8). Cf. also the city of London’s 
view in 1587 (above, p. 35, n. 8). The rates had in fact been customarily fixed at 4s. 
and 2s. in the writs de expensis since 1327-8 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, p. 374; 
Prynne, op. cit. iv. 561). There is no basis for Porritt’s statement that a ‘ statutory’ 
rate was fixed in 1323, in which year there was in fact no parliament (The Unre- 
formed House of Commons, i. 155). And Miss McKisack is guilty of a little confusion 
in referring to the rate in the fourteenth century as both customary and statutory 
(op. cit. pp. 82, 84). 

* Grey, loc. cit. *T. B. Howell, State Trials (1816), vi. 1063 seqq. 

5 W. Hutchinson, The History . . . of Durham (1785), i. 542. 
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objected to the injustice of an arrangement which would involve 
them in the payment of parliamentary wages despite the fact 
that the charter restricted the vote to members of the corpora- 
tion.1 The house of commons did in fact disallow the election 
of the Newark members in 1674, not on this ground, but princi- 
pally on the ground that enfranchisement by charter during a 
parliamentary session was unconstitutional. The case came up 
again for debate in March 1677. Henry Powle, in the commons’ 
debate of 21 March, contended that the king’s action in creating 
a constituency by patent amounted to taxation levied on the 
subject without his consent, because of the obligation to pay 
wages.2, In June of that year a second charter was issued for 
Newark in which the vote was given to all paying scot and lot 
and the limits of the borough defined so as to exclude the three 
neighbouring townships.* The freemen of Newark had won 
their point, and although their plea about parliamentary wages 
was not the sole reason for their success, their victory may well 
have had the effect of strengthening the case of those who believed 
that the wages were enforceable in law. 

Before the Newark affair was over, the recorder of Colchester, 
Sir John Shaw, put the matter to the test early in 1677 by 
obtaining a writ suing the corporation for sixteen years’ wages. 
He may have been influenced by the Newark controversy, 
and possibly by Barnardiston v. Soame. He was certainly at 
odds with the corporation of Colchester—they complaining of 
unfair landtax assessments for which they held him responsible, 
and he of their resisting his attempts to enforce the Conventicle 
Acts. Colchester appears not to have paid its members since 
the parliament of 1601, as far as can be judged from the very 
defective records of the corporation.’ The quarrel itself was soon 
composed : by November 1677 Sir John resigned his recordership, 
and accepted £356 13s. 0d. paid out of court in settlement of his 
arrears of both recorder’s fees and parliamentary wages. *® 

But meantime the issue had been widened by the action of 
his fellow member for Colchester, Sir Harbottle Grimston, M.R.., 
who, after Shaw got his writ, introduced a bill into the commons 
on 3 March 1677 which would scotch both Shaw and all others 
like-minded. It proposed simply to free constituencies from the 
obligation to pay wages for the parliament then sitting.? On 


1 Grey, Debates, ii. 368. 2 Ibid. iv. 298-300. 

3 For the charter, see above, p. 29, n. 1. 

4H.M.C., Earl of Verulam MSS. 80; B.M., Stowe MS. 835, fos. 39, 41. 

5 There is no trace in the municipal archives of any payment later than that of 1601 
which is recorded in P. Morant, The History of . . . Colchester (1748), bk. i. 100. 

® Colchester Borough MSS., Assembly Books, v. fos. 137b-138 ; 172b—173b. 

7 C.J., ix. 391b, 396b, 398a, 399a ; Grey, Debates, iv. 177 seqg., 237 seqg. This bill 
has been mistakenly described as a measure for the payment of members (ante, xxi. 
269); asa bill ‘ for abolishing the obligation to pay wages ’ (M.A. Thomson, A Consti- 
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first reading it was argued against the bill that legislation on this 
subject would nullify the generosity of many M.P.s in foregoing 
wages, that these matters were best left for settlement between 
individual members and their constituents, and thet no petition 
from any borough had been received in the bill’s support. But 
after debate the motion was carried by the votes of the country 
party against those of the courtiers,’ and the bill was committed, 
only to be quickly submerged in the welter of disputes on foreign 
affairs which troubled the rest of this session. In the following 
parliament of March-May 1679 the whigs broached the issue 
again by including in one of their usual bills for regulating elec- 
tions a clause to abolish not only arrears, but all future wages. 
This bill never got beyond its second reading.’ 

The issue did not reach the courts for decision until 1680, when 
Thomas King successfully sued the borough of Harwich for his 
wages as one of their members in the Cavalier Parliament. It is 
possible that his intention was already known to Grimston when 
he introduced the bill of 1677, for Grimston was recorder of 
Harwich, but King did not press his demand until the parliament 
was dissolved and new elections were at hand. The electors at 
Harwich consisted simply of the eight aldermen and twenty-four 
capital burgesses of the town, and only two of those who had 
chosen King in 1661 were still alive in 1679. Against such a 
small (and poverty-stricken) corporation King’s threats might 
have had their effect had it not been that Harwich had powerful 
friends, especially in the Admiralty. The electors rejected him, 
and chose Sir Anthony Deane and Samuel Pepys. King there- 
upon applied to Chancery for a writ enforcing the payment of 
wages for seventeen years’ service at the statutory rate of 2s. 
a day, counting adjournments but not prorogations (i.e. 
£383 6s. Od.) ; and on 5 February 1680, in a momentous judge- 
ment, Lord Chancellor Nottingham authorized its issue.‘ 

The dossier of the case preserved in the municipal archives at 
Harwich shows how the town managed to escape paying in full.® 
They tried all manner of delaying tactics in the confidence that 
their friends (particularly the duke of Albemarle, lord-lieutenant 
of the county, and their sitting members) would be able to bring 
pressure to bear on King. The writ was not served by the 
sheriff’s agents until the sheriff had himself been threatened with 
tutional History of England, 1642-1801, p. 80); and as an act (P. Legouis, André 
Marvell, pp. 224-5). It should be carefully distinguished from the bill of 1679. 

1 T have found no division list for this debate, but Grey’s report makes it clear that 
the speakers on either side included leading members of the two groups. 

2 0.J., ix. 577a, 584a, 585a ; Somers’ Tracts, ed. W. Scott (1812), viii. 396-8. 

* Harwich Borough MSS., Bundle 68, no. 5. 


* P.R.O., Chancery Decrees and Orders, C. 33/253, fo. 215b. 
5 Harwich Borough MSS., Bundle 57; also Bundle 98, no. 4. 
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arrest. When faced by the sheriff’s men the mayor and his 
brethren refused to pay or to give any security. Meanwhile 
Albemarle, who had held King in play with negotiations through 
the summer, lost control of him in October, when King moved 
for an attachment against the mayor. But by the time term 
began, settlement had been made out of court for an unspecified 
sum which was lent (or possibly given) by Albemarle and the two 
members of the parliament of 1679-81. 

Lord Campbell, in the second edition of his Lives of the 
Chancellors, published in 1846, made known the Harwich case, 
and referred to Nottingham’s judgement, with some exaggera- 
tion, as ‘the most important’ of his career in Chancery.1. In 
Campbell’s view, Nottingham’s decision still held good in 1846 ; 
members could still levy wages by writ.2 The point was no longer 
academic, since the Chartists had recently raised the question 
in a new form—proposing, like the eighteenth-century Radicals, 
to have members paid out of national, not local,funds. This per- 
haps accounts for Campbell’s rather excited opinion of the case. 

At the time, Nottingham’s verdict had no more effect than 
to create a temporary alarm in a few urban constituencies.* No 
other M.P. seems actually to have obtained arrears of wages by 
any similar action. We have already noticed the flurry at 
Bristol caused by Sir John Knight’s threat of legal proceedings 
in 1694-5. Exeter had a little earlier to face similar demands 
from Alderman William Glyde, who was as pugnacious a char- 
acter as his counterpart in Bristol. In 1688 Glyde claimed his 
wages for service in the first two Exclusion Parliaments. He 
started an action against the mayor in 1690, but was himself 
arrested on suspicion of high treason, and nothing more was 
heard of the case. Harwich for a while adopted the practice 
of requiring from its members not only a simple promise re- 
nouncing wages, but also a monetary guarantee not to levy 
them by writ. There are several such bonds preserved at 
Harwich, the last of them dated 26 June 1703.5 Other constit- 
uencies used the same or similar devices—bonds, acquittances 
(sealed and witnessed), codicils to the indenture, or verbal 
promises—and they appear to have been common up to,.at any 
rate, the elections of 1695.6 At Beverley, Yorks, the demands 

1 iii. 420. The case does not appear in the first edition of 1845. 


2 Maitland’s comment on this in 1888 (Constitutional History, p. 371) was that the 
acts of redistribution had tacitly abolished the obligation. 

3 Also, the judgement in Onslow v. Rapley (1681) was influenced by the Harwich 
case ; see Somers’ Tracts, viii. 273. 

4 Exeter City MSS., Act Books, xiii. fos. 45, 68, 71; P.R.O., S.P. 44/339, p. 271; 
H.M.C., Montagu, pp. 174-5 ; Lloyd Parry, op. cit. p. 88. 

5 Harwich Borough MSS., Bundle 68, no. 4. 

*W. Albery, A Parliamentary History of Horsham 1295-1885 (1927), pp. 33-4; 
C. J. Palmer, History of Great Yarmouth (1856), p. 214; H.M.C., Var. Coll. iv. 
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made on Sir John Hotham in 1681-3 to sign an acquittance 
caused a breach between him and the corporation which lasted 
until the Revolution. At the time of his candidature in 1661 
Sir John had given his promise to serve without wages, but in 
1683 the borough twice asked him to sign an acquittance. His 
reply was testy. ‘If I shall have reason to beleeve the friendship 
of the Corporation and Burrow of Beverley dies not before mee ’, 
he wrote in January 1684, ‘then I intend at my death they shall 
receive the release they desire as a legacy from their most faithfull 
servant.’? The corporation made preparations for legal defence 
just before the elections of 1685, at which they adopted and 
returned other candidates. No action was started, and by 1688 
the town and Hotham were reconciled, but the severity of 
Beverley’s fright may be judged from the fact that as late as 
1722 they were still requiring candidates to renounce their right 
to wages.* 

Finally, two other examples of payment at a very late date, 
which probably have no general significance. At Plymouth, 
Alderman John Trelawny, M.P. for the city since a by-election 
in 1690, was in 1694-5 paid 100 gns. for his services. There is 
no trace of any quarrel or lawsuit over this affair in the Chancery 
records, the municipal archives, or in that reliable source for 
local scandal, James Yonge’s Plimouth Memoirs. The grant was 
probably a form of gift, and its generosity, together with the 
fact that it was made in cash, may mean that Trelawny had fallen 
on bad times. He belonged to a distinguished local family, had 
done well for the city in an attempt to have the charter con- 
firmed, and never served again. A similar grant for charitable 
reasons was made in March 1715 to a Scottish member of the 
united parliament, when Glasgow presented £1,200 (Scots) to 
Thomas Smith, member for the Rutherglen, Glasgow, Dumbarton 
and Renfrew district of burghs since 1710, whose valuable par- 
liamentary work (especially in the matter of the landtax) had 
been given at the cost of his private business and fortune.® 
Just over a year later, his widow was allowed a further grant 
for the education of their son.* In the Scottish parliament the 


271; vii. 104; H.M.C., 10th Rep., App. pt. iv. 405; F. H. Goldney, Records of 
Chippenham (1889), p. 328. 

1 Beverley Borough Records, ed. J. Dennett, 1575-1821 (Yorks. Arch. Soc. 1933), 
pp. 103, 106, 108, 167, 170-2, 174. 2 Ibid. p. 172. 

3 Ibid. p. 115. This is the last case I have found of such a promise. 

‘Plymouth City MSS., Receivers’ Accounts iv., n.p. In the first and second 
editions of his History of Plymouth (1871 and 1873), R. N. Worth mistakenly adds 
(p. 108 n.) that Charles Trelawny in 1701 was also paid a similar sum for parliamentary 
service. The statement does not reappear in the edition of 1890, and is implicitly 
corrected on p. 170. 

5 Extracts from the Records of . . . Glasgow, 1691-1717, Scottish Burgh Records 
Soc., 1908, p. 643. ® Ibid. p. 597. 
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payment of members had persisted fairly commonly until the 
Union of 1707, and an act of 1690 facilitated the collection of 
wages in both shires and burghs. But the custom was on the 
wane, and in a debate in January 1707 on the methods of election 
to the united parliament, the Edinburgh parliament decided not 
to press for its continuance.’ — 


Prynne’s Brief Register contains one of the very few argu- 
ments advanced in the seventeenth century for a revival of the 
medieval practice of payment.* Levellers and Harringtonians 
had both proposed salaries for M.P.s, but, like the Radicals of 
later times, they meant something different from, and, of course, 
better than, the traditional payment ; they wanted the charge 
to be national, not local. Only an antiquarian like Prynne 
could have argued that payment by constituents would increase 
the efficiency of parliament, for in an age of keen competition 
for parliamentary seats, there was no method of enforcing pay- 
ment which was proof against collusion between members and 
their electors. And, above all, only an antiquarian could have 
failed to recognize that the general abandonment of wages was 
a consequence of the rise of parliament’s importance, and that 
the process could be reversed only by a decline in parliament’s 
importance. But Prynne’s view would have been accepted by 
very few of his contemporaries. Pepys expressed a similar 
opinion when, in discussion with a group of creditors of the 
Navy Office in 1668, he found them all agreed that the old custom 
of payment made members more accountable than their suc- 
cessors to the electorate.t And a pamphleteer of 1681, arguing 
like Prynne for its revival, urged it as a way of strengthening 
the representation of the mercantile interest in the towns ; though 
he did not explain how a cause could be rescued by recruits 
whose support had to be bribed, and who could be bribed so 
cheaply.> Parliamentary wages were in fact an anachronism in 
Restoration politics, and they survived only in the few con- 
stituencies where competition for seats was limited to a small 
circle of civic office-holders. 

R. C. LatHam. 
1 See R. S. Rait, The Parliaments of Scotland (1924), pp. 230-2, 273-4. 

2 iv. 621, 1176. 

%In the Levellers’ ‘ Agreements of the People’ the proposal occurs only once, 
in that of 1 May 1649 (B.M., Thomason Tracts, E. 571 (10), p. 3). Harrington often 


and elaborately recurs to it—e.g. The Oceana and other Works of James Harrington 


(ed. J. Toland, 1771), pp. 150, 450, 500, 591. He may have had in mind the example 
of the Dutch. 


* Diary (ed. H. B. Wheatley), vii. 384. 5 Ante, xxviii. 71-2. 





The Government and the Press in France, 
1822 to 1827 


EN Villéle took office with an vltra-royalist majority in 
December 1821 it was well known that he intended to curb 
the extremists and appeal chiefly to the financial classes, in an 
attempt to transform the ultra-royalists from a reactionary group 
into a great conservative party. He was fully aware that such 
a policy would meet with opposition not only from Liberals but 
from incorrigible Ultras who regarded it as little better than the 
policy of the previous moderate royalist ministries. Villéle, 
however, determined to pursue his moderate policy more vigor- 
ously than his predecessors had done, and if he could not con- 
ciliate the two oppositions he would silence them, at least in 
their attempts to appeal to the country. His first concern when 
he took office was to introduce a bill which he hoped would silence 
the opposition press. 

It is not usually realized that Villéle’s press bill of 1822, 
later known as the loi de tendance, was the first deliberate attack 
which had been made on freedom of the press during the Res- 
toration. From the beginning of the Restoration there had been 
a series of censorship laws, interrupted only for a brief interval 
in 1819, but these scarcely deserve the condemnation they 
received at the time, and have continued to receive from his- 
torians. The moderate royalists who introduced these laws had 
no intention of strangling freedom of opinion. They desired 
only to restrain the press from libel, a task which they knew 
would be difficult in France so soon after the Revolution. 
Article 8 of the Charter, which promised freedom of the press, 
did not preclude the use of censorship as a means of dealing with 
abuses, and the moderate royalists chose this method rather 
than trust to the ordinary processes of the law of libel! They 
had some justification for their choice. They could not copy 
the English law of libel with much hope of success because it was 
largely case law, and the French law of libel was not adequate to 
deal with the press. The penal code as it stood in 1814 took no 


1 The preamble to the 1814 censorship bill is typical of moderate royalist opinion. 
Moniteur, 6 July 1814. 
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account of criminal intent, under which heading most press cases 
fell. The law of 9 November 1815 against seditious cries and 
writings partly remedied this defect by making it clear that the 
criminal intention of the author was the essence of the crime and 
that a writing could be seditious even if no act of sedition 
ensued, but it still did not deal with the matter of indirect intent. 
According to Article 5 of the law, only false statements could 
show criminal intent : there was no suggestion that true state- 
ments might also be harmful. As a result, Richelieu could not 
use the law to restrain the ultra-royalist newspapers, whose 
unwise zeal on behalf of the monarchy was much more likely 
than the timid opposition of the Liberal newspapers to cause a 
breach of the peace. The doctrinaire ministry of 1819 tried to 
remedy this further defect by stating clearly that criminal intent 
could be indirect as well as direct, that true statements as well as 
false could provoke a breach of the peace; but even this law 
failed in application. Juries had no experience of the cases 
they now had to try, and although composed of responsible and 
well-meaning citizens, they often acquitted flagrant offenders 
because of some slight misunderstanding of the law. 

The reports and correspondence contained in the Archives 
nationales give abundant evidence that the censorship committees 
set up by the moderate royalists in 1814, 1817 and 1820 confined 
themselves to the task of preventing libel and that any reasonable 
expression of opinion was allowed to pass.2 At the same time, 
newspapers found little difficulty ‘n evading the censorship, 
either by resorting to ridicule like the Bonapartist Nain Jaune 
or by publishing a series of well-chosen anecdotes like the 
Liberal Constitutionnel ; whilst a large and popular section of the 
press—the journals which appeared at irregular intervals and 
could not therefore be described as ‘ periodicals "—never came 
under the censorship at all. Even the Liberal historian Duvergier 
de Hauranne admits that every opinion in the country was 
represented in the press at the time of the moderate royalist 
censorships.*® 

Nevertheless, censorship was unpopular ; so unpopular that 
Villéle decided it was of more harm than value to the government.‘ 


1 E.g. in July 1819, a jury acquitted the editor of the Bibliothéque Historique on the 
grounds that no crime had as yet resulted from the publication of his articles. Moniteur, 
15 July 1819. 

2 Useful collections include F? 4229, ‘ Arrétés sur la presse pour la Premiére Res- 
tauration’; F1* 14 & 23, ‘ Imprimerie, librairie, presse’; BB*° dossier 1, ‘ Piéces sur 
la liberté de la presse’, 1814 & 1820; BB*° 268, ‘ Censure 1820 et 1821’. 

3D. de Hauranne, Histoire du gouvernement parlementaire en France (10 vols. 
Paris 1857-71), iv. 204. 

* Mémoires et correspondance du Comte de Villéle (5 vols. Paris 1888-90), ii. 502 ; 
iii. 10-11. 
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Guizot had come to the same conclusion as early as 1814,) and 
the truth of his words had since been illustrated by the fate of 
two moderate royalist governments. Liberal and ultra-royalist 
oppositions alike had found censorship a useful target for their 
attack on the moderates, and both the ministry of Decazes and 
the second ministry of Richelieu had floundered on the subject 
of a censorship bill. For Villéle’s ministry, censorship would 
have been even more unpopular, for the ultra-royalists in opposi- 
tion had posed as defenders of freedom of the press, and they 
were not in a strong enough position to make an immediate 
volte-face. Villéle, therefore, could scarcely avoid withdrawing 
the censorship bill introduced by his predecessor. In his 
Mémoires he regrets the necessity. He had no love for the 
press, which in 1820 he described as ‘a public scourge ’, and he 
could have used censorship to far greater effect than the moder- 
ates had done.” 

He hoped to achieve his end by more subtle means, however. 
The new bill which he introduced in January 1822 professed a 
return to the system of 1819 when newspapers had been free to 
publish whatsoever they pleased, subject only to the law of 
libel. Certain ‘precautions ’, as Villéle called them, appeared 
in a few brief clauses. Cognisance of press cases was given, not 
to juries but to the judges of the royal courts, whom Villéle 
thought he could control. The definition of libel was made to 
include attacks on the state religion and the hereditary right of 
the king and to exclude attacks on the constitution.? A news- 
paper could be suspended or suppressed if its choice of articles 
showed a general tendency towards libel; no specific words or 
articles need be cited. Shrewd observers realized that these 
‘precautions ’ made the bill a greater threat to liberty of the 
press than censorship. The Liberal duc de Broglie, who had 
combated censorship for many years, described Villéle’s press bill 
as ‘the most monstrous and dangerous measure it would have 
been possible to imagine ’.* 

For two years the mere existence of the loi de tendance silenced 
the opposition press as never before during the Restoration. 
Even the Constitutionnel, which since its foundation in 1816 had 
been the most resourceful of the Liberal newspapers, did not 
attempt any recognizable opposition to Villéle’s government. 
Throughout the ministry of Decazes, the Constitutionnel had 


 Guizot, Mémoires pour servir 4 Vhistoire de mon temps (8 vols. Paris, 1856-64), 
i. 50. * Op. cit. ii. 342 ; iii. 10-11. 

* Although the constitution, i.e. the Charter of 1814, defined the rights of both 
king and people, Liberal and ultra-royalist deputies seem usually to have regarded 
the term ‘ constitution ’ as referring only to the rights of the people. 

* Duc de Broglie, Souvenirs, 1785-1870 (4 vols. Paris, 1886), ii. 231, 
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managed, in spite of the censorship, to appeal to the Bonapartist 
sympathies of its readers, many of whom were old soldiers of 
Napoleon’s armies. Instead of eulogies on Napoleon or out- 
spoken attacks on the government’s policy of retrenchment, the 
Constitutionnel had published a series of little anecdotes, without 
comment. Old soldiers ‘ without home or means of subsistence ’ 
would be wrongly accused of stealing and either escape or be 
acquitted ; members of the National Guard would start funds 
to help their old comrades ; ex-sergeants would rescue drowning 
girls and become village heroes. Any old soldier who died in 
his country village was given extravagant praise for his past 
glories and courage.!_ The procés de tendance was calculated to 
put an end to such tactics. The Constitutionnel maintained a 
discreet silence when risings of the Charbonnerie took place at 
Saumur, Belfort and Nantes, and at the execution of the Four 
Sergeants of La Rochelle it displayed only the sympathy felt by 
most Frenchmen for these brave but misguided men. It ventured 
to criticize the war with Spain, but on economic not political 
grounds, and there were no articles which could be described as 
encouraging mutiny amongst the French troops.2 The Courrier 
Frangais, a new Liberal paper, was less discreet in this matter, 
and in April 1823, it was suspended for a tendency to cause a 
breach of the peace.* 

The newspapers did not begin to gain confidence until 1824, 
when the aftermath of the Spanish campaign and Villéle’s pro- 
posal to compensate the émigrés from the proceeds of a conversion 
scheme had brought widespread unpopularity to the government. 
Villéle appeared to be more concerned about the growth of a 
dissident royalist press than about the tentative revival of the 
Liberal press, and in 1825 the Constitutionnel felt safe to attack 
Villéle’s religious policy, accusing him of putting the country 
into the hands of the Jesuits. It proceeded, moreover, by its 
favourite method : a series of anecdotes was levelled against the 
Jesuits throughout the spring and summer of 1825. In August 
Villéle at last decided to bring the Constitutionnel and its protégé 
the Courrier Francais before the courts on a charge of tendency 
to destroy the respect due to the state religion and other religions 
recognized by law. The decision would have proved fatal to the 
two papers but for extraordinary circumstances. Dupin for the 
Constitutionnel and Mérilhou for the Courrier could not, and did 
not, try to fight the charge of tendency. Instead they pleaded 


1 Constitutionnel, e.g. 6 March, 18 April, 8 May, 1, 9 July 1816; 17 Jan. 1817; 
26 Jan, 30 Oct. 1818. 

2 Ibid. 15 August, 8, 22 November 1822. 

8 E. Hatin, Histoire politique et littéraire de la presse en France (8 vols, Paris, 1859-61), 
viii. 379. 
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that the religion which their clients had tended to attack was 
not the state religion or any other religion recognized by law, 
but a false and illegal religion preached by the Jesuits. They 
went on to plead, not that their clients were innocent of breaking 
the press law, but that it was a bad law. Fortunately for the 
two papers, the judges were themselves prejudiced against the 
press law and against the Jesuits. Villéle had thought he could 
rely on the judges to carry out the proces de tendance as he wished, 
but he found he had been mistaken. The Constitutionnel and 
the Courrier Frangais were acquitted in December 1825.1 ‘ Nous 
avons une bien sotte magistrature’, was Charles X’s comment. 
The law of tendency had failed to silence the opposition of 
the Liberal press, but not from any cause that Villéle could have 
foreseen. After this unexpected defeat he was at a loss for a 
further weapon. At the same time he was more than ever 
convinced of the need to take action, especially against the new 
dissident royalist press. In his dilemma he allowed himself to 
be led into the scandalous operation known as the amortissement 
des journaux, a scheme to buy up all the opposition newspapers. 
The scheme was not as fantastic as may first appear. Unlike 
the much envied English Times, French newspapers were not. in 
a sufficiently strong financial position to be assured of their 
independence. In some respects the cost of publication was not 
as high in France as in England, but on the whole French news- 
papers were not a very profitable undertaking. On the one 
hand, there was no need to employ reporters in foreign capitals, 
or even to collect accurate information from the provinces, 
because the French public was more interested in opinions than 
in news. Reports from London appeared in the Moniteur five 
days late, and from Moscow three to four weeks late, and during 
the Spanish rebellion the Paris newspapers printed accounts 
based on rumours appearing in the journals of the Pyrenees and 
the Midi.* Editors in the provinces waited until the Paris news- 
papers came by post, then published extracts from them, and the 
Gazette Universelle de Lyon was watched with suspicion when it 
began employing couriers to bring news from Paris in twenty- 
four hours.‘ Moreover, no attempts need be made to improve 
the appearance of the newspapers. ‘When a man paid dearly 
for his newspaper he read it avidly from end to end in spite of 
cramped, blurred print, and he did not require headlines to attract 
his attention. The very slightness of the newspapers was in 


1 Moniteur, 27, 29 November, 4, 6 December 1825. 

2 Villéle, Mémoires, v. 243. 

3 The Moniteur complained of this on 1 February 1820, as did the English Times, 
22 July 1822. 

* A. Crémieux, La Censure en 1820 et 1821 (Abbeville, 1912), pp. 145-9, 
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itself considered an advantage. The impatient Frenchman, said 
the Liberal deputy Méchin in the Chamber in 1827, wanted a news- 
paper he could read quickly, not an enormous work like The 
Times, which appealed to the more stolid Englishman.' On the 
other hand, the large amount of capital needed to start a news- 
paper seems to have been beyond the means of most French pro- 
prietors. Villéle, in the debates on the tariff bill in 1827, estimated 
the amount at 20,000 francs, but this was probably a deliberate 
underestimation : Vitrolles had needed 24,000 to start the 
Conservateur, and had had to beg it from the Comte d’Artois.? 
It was seldom that one man could provide so much money, and 
newspaper proprietorship was usually split up into shares, some- 
times as many as thirty. Even more capital was needed to 
install the new steam presses. As late as 1823, eleven years 
after The Times had adopted Koenig’s invention, only the 
popular Constitutionnel could afford steam presses. The old 
hand presses involved the payment of more wages, however, for 
a large number of workmen had to be employed in order to 
produce a comparatively small number of copies. Paper was 
made expensive by the stamp tax, which the Constitutionnel said 
swallowed up five-twelfths of the takings.‘ In view of the cost 
of publication, the price of newspapers had to be very high. 
Between 1816 and 1827 an annual subscription of 72 francs 
was the usual amount needed for daily papers in Paris and in 
1827 the price was put up to 80 francs to cover the new 
postage costs. Few could afford so much, consequently the 
circulation of the newspapers was small. The highest circulation 
ever recorded was the 23,000 averaged by the Journal des Débats 
during four months of the First Restoration, and the profits at 
the end of the four months amounted to little more than 130,000 
francs. The Gazette de France, with a circulation of approxi- 
mately 8000, made 49,000 francs.5 After the Hundred Days the 
circulation of the Débats fell at once to 16,000, falling gradually 
to 12,700 by 1825. Even so, these figures were considered high. 
Many of the newspapers which figured prominently in prefects’ 
and police reports had a circulation of only 2000 or less. The 
profits, if any, must have been small, for with a circulation of 
2400 in 1825 the Gazette de France created a deficit of 1000 francs 
a month.® 

In the provinces financial difficulties were even greater. For 


1 Moniteur, 4 February 1827. 

2 Ibid. 3 February 1827; Vitrolles, Mémoires et relations politiques (3 vols. Paris, 
1884), iii. 266. 

3 Quotidienne, 12 September 1823. * Constitutionnel, 2 January 1827. 

5 Arch. nat. F'* 13, ‘ Etat général des recettes et des dépenses ’. 

* Figures for the circulation of the press are contained in Arch. nat. F!* 29, ‘ Direc- 
tion générale de l’imprimerie et de la librairie’, Arch nat. F!* * 11 1-16, ‘ Registres de 
dépét légal’. 
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the first five years of the Restoration the provincial press con- 
sisted mostly of commercial papers supported by business men. 
If these papers took on any political colouring at all they usually 
became official organs, inserting extracts from the Moniteur with 
the approval of the prefect, and thereby earning some financial 
support from the government. Mayors and other officials were 
compelled to subscribe, but many never paid their subscriptions 
and the official papers often collapsed through lack of funds.? 
Only a man with determined political views, like the Bonapartist 
Carion of the Céte d’Or, regarded it as worthwhile to start an 
independent newspaper. Francois le Peltier of Normandy, who 
embarked on the Journal du Calvados for the sole purpose of 
making money, was a unique case, and he only succeeded by a 
remarkable display of chameleon tactics, changing the tone of 
his newspaper to meet popular demands with more rapidity 
than his wife changed the fashions in her hat shop.?. A consider- 
able number of provincial newspapers appeared during 1819, 
when political events aroused unusual interest, but most of them 
soon died a natural death. The official Journal de la Moselle, 
which had ventured to break away from the tutelage of the 
prefect, was bought over again in 1820 with a mere 1200 francs 
from the secret service funds.® 

On several occasions the government had added to the 
financial burdens of proprietors and editors as a means of con- 
trolling them or punishing them. In 1819 the doctrinaire govern- 
ment had tried to confine newspaper proprietorship to the middle 
classes by demanding caution money; 10,000 francs for daily 
papers and 5000 francs for other periodicals in Paris and the 
surrounding departments and a quarter of these sums in the 
provinces. Throughout the Restoration, fines varying from 50 
to 3000 francs could be imposed for press offences. A fine was 
usually accompanied by the suspension of the newspaper for 
several months or the imprisonment of the editor for two to 
eighteen months, during which time the profits were in abeyance. 
The amortissement, however, was the first attempt at complete 
financial control of the press. 

Villéle was not a prime mover in the affair of the amortisse- 
ment. His Mémoires suggest that he fell in with it through lack 
of an alternative and because it was vigorously supported by the 
Comte d’Artois.4 The plan was put forward by Sosthéne de la 
Rochefoucauld, who had ambitions to become the power behind 
the government and was willing to sacrifice his family fortune to 

1 Arch. nat. F!® 14 & 23, ‘ Imprimerie, librairie, presse ’. 
? Gaston Lavalley, Etudes sur la presse en Normandie, pp. 76-7. 


3H. Contamine, Metz et la: Moselle de 1814 4 1820 (2 vols. Nancy, 1932), i. 335. 
* Op. cit. v. 56, 184. 
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achieve that ambition. Villéle, however, gave the necessary 
consent, and he must also bear the blame for allowing public 
money to be spent in the enterprise. 

A committee was set up to organize the amortissement, 
and the secret reports sent to the king by the secretary, 
Jules Mareschal, have fortunately been preserved amongst 
La Rochefoucauld’s Mémoires.1_ They reveal a vast scheme and 
an astonishing network of intrigue. A beginning was made on 
the Tablettes Universelles, which was bought by the committee in 
January 1824. During 1823 the new editor, Coste, had turned 
the moribund Tablettes into a lively Liberal paper with Thiers 
and de Rémusat as regular contributors, and the circulation had 
risen rapidly from 1500 to 5000.2 In January 1824 the news- 
paper suddenly changed its tune and two months later it dis- 
appeared altogether. About the same time two moderate papers, 
the Pilote and the Journal de Paris, were bought and kept in the 
hands of the ministry. The committee concentrated, however, 
on the dissident royalist press. Two minor papers, the Foudre 
and the Oriflamme, were bought and suppressed. A more 
important conquest was the Drapeau Blanc, which Villéle regarded 
as responsible, along with the Quotidienne, for dragging him into 
war with Spain. In spite of its vigorous policy the Drapeau 
proved easy game. It had only 2000 subscribers, and was not 
in a very strong financial position : it was bought early in 1824 
and announced that henceforward it would support the ministry.‘ 
More difficulty was anticipated in trying to buy the Gazette de 
France, which had been established long before the Restoration 
and was believed to be financially secure. No expense could be 
spared, however, for although the Gazette was still supporting 
the ministry, secret agents informed the committee that it was 
likely to fall into the hands of the ‘ intransigents ’ at any moment. 
Unfortunately for itself, the Gazette, like many newspapers at 
this time, was in the hands, not of a single proprietor, but of 
numerous shareholders, who could more easily be overcome 
separately. By March 1824 thirty-two out of the thirty-seven 
shares had been bought for the comparatively modest sum of 
6500 francs per share.® 

Knowing that the newspapers would lose their deme if the 
public realized they had been bought, the committee planned 
that they should keep a show of independence. The Gazette de 
France could continue to support the ministry openly as in the 
past, but it must stress the fact that ministers received their 
orders from the king. The Journal de Paris must make good 

1 Mémoires de M. de la Rochefoucauld (15 vols. Paris, 1861-64), viii. 416-86. 


2 Arch. nat. F!8 * 1 10, 3 La Rochefoucauld, Mémoires, viii. 421, 466, 
Ibid. viii. 421. 5 Ibid. viii. 419-21, 
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use of its semi-Liberal origin and criticize minor officials occasion- 
ally. The Drapeau Blanc especially must keep ‘the allure of 
independence’. It must always criticize minor measures and 
reserve its approval for fundamental issues. It might even 
sometimes give exaggerated criticisms of the ministry so as to 
appear unjust in the eyes of moderate readers.1_ No real inde- 
pendence was to be allowed, however. For atime Baron Damas, 
who helped to finance the scheme from the secret service funds 
at his disposa', secured permission for the editorship of the 
Drapeau to be in the hands of his protégé d’Eckstein, but the 
latter, though a genuine supporter of the ministry, was too 
independent in his methods of support and soon fell into disfavour 
with the committee.* 

These elaborate precautions could not possibly prevent the 
amortissement from coming to light. The committee had made 
what appears to be the stupid mistake of buying the poorer 
papers first and leaving the more important ones at liberty, 
presumably until it had acquired enough money to attack them ; 
consequently the leading opposition newspapers were able to 
announce the scandal as soon as they heard rumours of it. Sus- 
picion had been aroused at the very beginning by the sudden 
change in the Tablettes Universelles. On 23 January 1824, 
several of its contributors announced in the Constitutionnel that 
they had abandoned all connexion with the Tablettes, and im- 
mediately rumours began to circulate. The following day the 
Journal des Débats, which was at this time supporting Villéle 
and ready to seize any opportunity for discrediting the Liberal 
press, hinted that the proprietor of the Tablettes had sold himself. 
The Quotidienne suggested that the discredit for this lay not so 
much with the proprietor of the Tablettes as with the person or 
persons who had bribed him. When in March the Tablettes 
disappeared altogether the Constitutionnel declared openly that 
the ministry had formed ‘une caisse d’amortissement public ’.* 
On 17 April it advertized a brochure entitled Dialogue des Morts 
et des Mourants with chapters headed Vente de la Foudre, Vente 
de VOriflamme, Vente du Drapeau Blanc, Vente des Tablettes 
Universelles and Affaire du Pilote. On 10 June the Débais, 
which had now joined the opposition, added to the hue and cry 
and denounced ‘Jl’espéce de bande noire qui s’était formée pour 
acheter les journaux, démolir la liberté de la presse et niveler toutes 
les opinions ’. 

The Quotidienne had begun to hint at some sinister plot as 
early as 15 December 1823. The ministry, it said, had threatened 

1 La Rochefoucauld, Mémoires, viii. 421-6. 


* Nicolas Burtin, Un semeur d’ideés au temps de la Restauration : le baron d’ Eckstein 
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to ‘destroy, dissolve or seduce it ’, but the Quotidienne had held 
out. Again on 24 January the Quotidienne hinted at threats 
from the ministry, and it was well known that Michaud, the 
founder and chief editor, went about armed with a truncheon.' 
His fears were not groundless, for on the night of 12 June he 
was driven by force from the bureau of the Quotidienne. The 
whole story came to light when Michaud’s case came before the 
Cour Royale.2 La Rochefoucauld’s committee had tried ever 
since the end of 1823 to buy the Quotidienne outright, but Michaud 
—‘the excellent Michaud ’ Vitrolles called him—had courageously 
refused all offers. The committee then began a process of in- 
filtration as with the Gazette. The ownership of the Quotidienne 
was in twelve parts, only four of whicl belonged to Michaud. 
Early in 1824 five shares were bought in the name of Bonneau, 
the inspector of prisons. The money for this was provided by 
the Comte d’Artois, who was irritated by the opposition of the 
Quotidienne to Villéle’s conversion bill. At the same time 
Michaud was duped into employing as editor one Simon whom 
he thought to be a friend but who later turned out to be an 
accomplice of La Rochefoucauld. 

Of the twelve shares Michaud still held four and the remaining 
three belonged to his friend Laurentie. The latter had just been 
made inspector of the University and he was threatened with 
the loss of his post if he did not sell his three shares. Michaud, 
anxious not to ruin his friend’s career, persuaded him to give in. 
The committee believed it had won, and when Chateaubriand 
was dismissed in June 1824 the Quotidienne was ordered not to 
criticize the government for this action. But Michaud had pre- 
pared for the event and he still held the loyalty of the printers 
and a large section of the staff. On 12 June two Quotidiennes 
appeared, one from Simon and one from Michaud, the latter 
declaring that Simon’s was not the true Quotidienne. Michaud 
spent the night in the newspaper office, prepared for an attack. 
At 1a.m. Simon arrived with a commissaire de police and demanded 
that Michaud should abandon his claim to the Quotidienne. 
When Michaud refused he was forcibly evicted. 

From this time the amortissement had no chance of success. 
The Michaud trial, with its scandalous disclosures and the subse- 
quent reinstatement of Michaud, greatly discredited the ministry 
and brought honour to the ultra-royalist counter-opposition 
against which the scheme had been primarily directed. La 
Rochefoucauld tried to shield the ministry and take full blame 
for the affair of the Quotidienne, but the presence of the com- 


a ee politiques du Comte de Salaberry sur la Restauration (2 vols. Paris, 1900), 
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missaire de police at the eviction of Michaud disproved his state- 
ment.! It was now well known that those newspapers which 
supported the ministry had been paid to do so, and their circula- 
tion fell rapidly. In August 1826 the committee complained 
that the total circulation of the five papers under its control 
(the Drapeau Blanc, the Gazette de France, the Pilote, the Journal 
de Paris and the Journal des Campagnes) which had been 13,000 
when they were bought, was now only 9000. They had ceased 
to be even self-supporting, and subsidies of 14,300 francs a month 
were added to the large cost of acquisition. For almost a year 
La Rochefoucauld provided the subsidies himself. After Sep- 
tember, 1825, some of it was provided by the ministry, but La 
Rochefoucauld still found himself in financial straits and was 
forced to suggest the suppression of the Pilote and the Drapeau 
Blanc, which were creating the bulk of the deficit. The Pilote 
survived the crisis, but the committee seized the opportunity to 
suppress the Drapeau in February 1827, when d’Eckstein had 
again incurred its displeasure.* 

It is impossible to state accurately the amount of money spent 
on the amortissement because unfortunately the committee 
reports do not give complete financial details. Eugéne Hatin in 
his history of the press cites a brochure, Manuscrits authentiques 
trouvés aux Tuileries le 29 juillet, which estimates the total cost 
at five million francs, but this is probably an exaggeration.* La 
Bourdonnaye, in the Chamber on 12 July 1824, accused the 
government of having spent two million francs, and a rough 
estimate made from the information in the committee reports 
suggests that approximately this amount had been spent on the 
purchase of newspapers at the time La Bourdonnaye was speak- 
ing. After this, the committee maintained five of the news- 
papers for about thirty months at a cost of 14,300 francs a month, 
and also gave pensions to the men who had worked on the sup- 
pressed newspapers. It would appear safe to assume that 
approximately three million francs was spent on the scheme 
before it was abandoned. Of this amount La Rochefoucauld 
claimed to have provided 450,000 francs, but the rest came from 
the secret service funds and the civil list.5 

The last two years of the amortissement were simply a waste 
of money : the scheme had really failed in June 1824 when the 
Michaud affair came to light. The Quotidienne remained in the 
ranks of the dissident royalists and the committee was unable 


1 Speech of La Bourdonnaye, Moniteur, 14 July 1824. 

2 La Rochefoucauld, Mémoires, viii. 465-6, 471-3, 476-80. 

* E. Hatin, op. cit. viii. 422. 

‘The committee bought nine newspapers, and the Gazette de France, which was 
said to be the cheapest, cost 208,000 francs (thirty-two shares at 6,500 francs per share). 

5 La Rochefoucauld, Mémoires, viii. 412, 437-8, 466, 477-8. 
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to prevent the Journal des Débats from joining the opposition 
when Chateaubriand was dismissed from the ministry in June 
1824. The Débats, with a subscription list of 12,700, had more 
than twice the circulation of any other royalist newspaper, and it 
represented, not the extremists but the middle class royalists, the 
financial classes, on whom Villéle had hitherto tried to base his 
policy. Even more ominous, the Débats joined with the Con- 
stitutionnel in attacking Villéle’s religious policy, an indication 
of the alliance between the two oppositions which eventually 
brought about the downfall of the ministry. The police regarded 
the situation as grave and urged Villéle to take further steps 
against the press.1_ Before the amortissement had been aban- 
doned Villéle was again trying to weaken and control the press 
by manipulating its financial and technical organization. Two 
bills to this effect were put before the Chamber in December 
1826—the postal tariff and Peyronnet’s Law of Justice and Love. 

Supporters of the government had often wondered why it 
distributed so many opposition newspapers throughout the 
country at such a cheap rate.2 The postal tariff for newspapers 
had remained fixed since the law of 22 August 1791 at 4 centimes 
for a sheet, 2 centimes for half a sheet and 1 centime for a quarter 
sheet. This law made no stipulation about the size of a sheet, 
and although most of the newspapers had grown considerably 
since that time, only the Moniteur paid the full amount. Article 8 
of the new bill said that 5 centimes was to be paid for every 
sheet up to thirty square decimetres. There were to be no 
reductions for smaller sheets or half sheets. Only the Moniteur 
covered thirty square decimetres but all papers were to pay the 
standard rate of 5 centimes. 

There was vigorous opposition from deputies of both Left 
and Right. The departmental press, said Benjamin Constant, 
would be killed outright, because newspapers only one-twelfth 
the size of the Moniteur could not support any extra expense. It 
was useless, added Leyval, to tell editors in the provinces that 
they could now increase the size of their newspapers for the same 
postage costs, because increased size would mean more paper, 
more type and more employees. Villéle argued that the news- 
papers could make money by printing local advertisements in 
the additional space, but local newspapers had hitherto contained 
few references to local affairs, and according to the Liberal 
deputy Méchin there was no demand for such information. The 
Paris newspapers would also suffer, said Constant, because they 
would have to increase their price to meet the added expense 
and fewer people would be able to afford them. Villéle produced 


1 Arch. nat. F!® 261, CC 548, ‘ Rapports sur la presse ’. 
* Salaberry, Souvenirs, ii. 75. 
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figures to show that newspapers were a profitable undertaking 
and that the new expenses could easily be met without adding 
to the price, but other deputies, including Castelbajac, who had 
been a newspaper proprietor himself, contested Villéle’s figures 
and his argument. 

Nevertheless the bill passed. Many of the arguments used 
against it proved to have been exaggerated. There is no evidence 
that the departmental newspapers were greatly affected by the 
law ; possibly because most of them had no subscribers outside 
their own area and did not make extensive use of the postal 
services. The prefects’ reports do not indicate any opposition 
to the bill in the provincial press and the number of provincial 
newspapers increased during the last two years of the Restoration.* 
The Paris newspapers put up their price from 18 francs to 
20 francs for three months, but there is no evidence that 
their circulation decreased notably.2 The rest of the expense 
was met by publishing advertisements as Villéle had suggested, 
and according to the Journal des Débats this proved both popular 
and profitable.* It also seems to have encouraged improvements 
in typography, for better spacing and variations in type were 
introduced to make the advertisements more attractive. After a 
time political articles were also given headings in thicker print. 

The opposition to the bill had not been entirely factious, 
however. It had been opposed not so much for its threatened 
results as for its intentions. The government reporter, Saint- 
Cricq, denied that the bill was intended to put difficulties in the 
way of the newspapers—it was aimed solely at extracting more 
money from the postal services so that they could be improved. 
It seemed unlikely, however, as Chateaubriand pointed out, 
that Villéle would have faced such a storm of opposition simply 
to raise 600,000 francs, which was the most that could be expected 
from the bill. In conjunction with the new press bill, which 
had been presented at the same time, the intention of the govern- 
ment to cripple the press seemed obvious. 

Peyronnet’s press bill, ironically called the Law of Justice 
and Love, contained further financial threats. The stamp duty, 
which since 1816 had been 6 centimes for smaller sheets, was 
now to be uniformly 10 centimes. The maximum fines which 
could be imposed were raised from 3000 to 20,000 francs. The 
proprietors of a newspaper were to deposit the securities ordered 
in 1819 (10,000 francs for a daily paper in Paris), and the amount 
could no longer be divided between a dozen or more people, for 


1 Arch. nat. F? 6742, ‘ Police des journaux, 1825 & 1830’. 

? Arch. nat. BB*® 268. ‘ Etat général des journaux expédiés par les postes, 1830’. 
(The date 1820, given on the cover of the dossier, is an error, as the list refers to news- 
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joint proprietorship was limited to five members. Responsi- 
bility was henceforward to be borne not by editors but by pro- 
prietors, in other words ‘by those who would profit from the 
publication ’. 

The Law of Justice and Love also threatened the press 
through its printers and publishers. This method had been used 
in England on several occasions, but although in France there 
had been regulations concerning printers and publishers long 
before Villéle’s ministry, they had not hitherto been used in such 
a way as to be felt burdensome. For instance, the law of 21 
October 1814 had ordered all printers and publishers to procure 
a certificate from the police attesting their morality, and apply 
for a licence from the king, but there is no evidence that the 
majority of printers and publishers had any difficulty in obtaining 
either the certificate or the licence. Even the few who remained 
unlicensed do not appear to have run much risk of detection or 
punishment. In one or two cases clandestine presses were 
wrecked and the owners fined 10,000 francs as threatened by the 
law, but most of the prefects do not appear to have carried out 
any search, and one prefect in the Pyrenees decided not to proceed 
against two unlicensed printers in his department ‘ because they 
had been tolerated for a long time’. The law of 1814 had also 
stated that the licence could be withdrawn from any printer who 
did not append his name to the papers he printed, and from any 
publisher who distributed papers without that name or who 
failed to deposit copies of newspapers in accordance with the 
varying press laws: but again the application of the law de- 
pended on the vigour of the prefect concerned, and although one 
or two prefects kept strict watch on licensed printers and pub- 
lishers, others did not consider_this practicable or necessary.’ 
Decazes in 1819 said that not one licence had been withdrawn 
since 1814, and although Benjamin Constant replied that this 
indicated fear on the part of the printers and publishers rather 
than leniency on the part of the government, even the Liberal 
opposition did not support him in demanding the abolition of the 
regulations.” 

The moderate royalist governments had also tried to be just 
with regard to the responsibility of printers and publishers in 
libel cases. The press law of December 1817 had said that 
printers and publishers should only be held responsible for the 
opinions expressed in the works they handled if the author or 
editor was not known. In 1819, de Serre had suggested that 
printers and publishers should be held responsible in all cases, 
because according to an English legal concept known as ‘ pre- 
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2 Moniteur, 15, 18 April 1819. 
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sumptive intent ’ every person must be deemed to have intended 
the consequences which would naturally follow from his conduct, 
but the clause was defeated, and by the law of 1819 printers and 
publishers were held responsible only when it could be proved 
that they had acted with deliberate malicious intent. 

Peyronnet’s press bill threatened printers and publishers 
with a far different régime. It stressed in every chapter their 
liability to be deprived of their licences, and this time there was 
little doubt that the regulation would be enforced, as Villéle had 
already withdrawn licences from several printers after they had 
been convicted of some minor offence.1_ The bill also proposed 
that printers and publishers should be held responsible in all libel 
cases, regardless of the fact that they had not time to read, or 
often neglected to read, all the papers on which they werked. 

Peyronnet tried to convince the Chamber that the bill had 
been drafted in a spirit of justice and love,? but deputies of 
both oppositions believed that he was intending to kill the press 
altogether. The bill was therefore opposed by all who had any 
interest in keeping the press alive—by all those who wished to 
use it to attack the ministry and by all whose livelihood depended 
on the press. Petitions poured into the Chamber from printers, 
typesetters, paper-makers, newsagents, and hundreds of workmen 
who were threatened with the loss of their jobs. Inside the 
Chamber the bill was held up for a month whilst Liberal and 
ultra-royalist deputies attacked every article. If Villéle had 
hoped that the bill would meet with less opposition than a 
censorship bill he was disappointed, for Article 1 was quickly 
recognized as a good substitute for censorship. Henceforward 
the deposition of a script at the publishers was to be considered 
an act of publication, and the script was to be delayed at the 
publishers until any matter likely to be proved libellous had been 
extracted. Thus, technically, offenders were still to be tried 
and punished after the offence, but without the advantage of 
having first disseminated their ideas. De Preissac pointed out 
that this would secure for the government the name of liberty 
but the substance of censorship. 

The debates reached such a pitch of violence in the Chamber 
of Deputies that Villéle was convinced that the bill would not 
pass the Peers. The committee chosen to report on the bill 
contained a majority of opposition peers, and rather than face 
inevitable defeat Villéle persuaded Charles X to withdraw the 


1 E.g. Feret of Bordeaux was deprived of his licence ‘ for having published a work 
offensive to the king’. G. Bouchon, Histoire d’une imprimerie bordelaise, 1600-1900 
(Bordeaux, 1901), p. 264. A more famous case was that of Chantpie, printer of the 
Tablettes Universelles (Constitutionnel, 25 Dec. 1823, 1 Jan. 1824). 

* Moniteur, 4, 6 January 1827. 
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bill. Paris and many of the cities in the provinces were illumi- 
nated, as much to celebrate the defeat of the ministry as the 
triumph of the press. The crowds of printers’ workmen who 
were given banners and told to shout ‘ Vive la presse!’ soon 
changed their cry to ‘ A bas les ministres!’! Throughout the 
debates it had been taken for granted that the ministry could 
no longer exist if liberty of the press remained, and the failure 
of the press bill was regarded as the death blow to the ministry. 
Villéle resorted to censorship at the end of the session by virtue 
of Article 4 of the law of 1822, which allowed the king to establish 
censorship by ordinance between sessions of the Chamber, but 
he was forced to free the press before the elections in November. 
Liberal and dissident royalist newspapers joined in defeating the 
government candidates and in hounding Villéle out of office. 

Villéle had suffered from the difficulty which faced all moderate 
ministries during the Restoration ; the difficulty of curbing the 
extremists of Right and Left and yet retaining sufficient popu- 
larity to win the support of the moderates of both parties. 
Obviously a strict censorship; whilst curbing the extremists, 
would not attract the moderates, and Villéle appears instead to 
have tried to curb the extremists in such a way that the moderates 
would not realize the full extent of his control. His failure was 
twofold, for he failed to silence the Liberal and ultra-royalist 
oppositions and failed to hide his intentions from the moderates. 
His indirect methods created an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust which grew every time any small piece of information 
came to light. It was felt that the law of tendency, by tampering 
with the ordinary law, created a more dangerous precedent than 
an extraordinary measure, and the amortissement, the postal 
tariff and the Law of Justice and Love added to the suspicion, 
already voiced at the time of the conversion-indemnity scheme, 
that Villéle was trying to undermine the new constitutional 
régime by means of subtle financial manipulations. These 
Suspicions gave rise to an opposition which was sometimes out 
of proportion to the immediate danger, as in the case of the 
postal tariff ; and the newspapers similarly felt themselves to 
be justified in voicing the worst possible opiriion of Villéle as a 
warning of what might happen. Thus the press grew more 
extreme than ever towards the end of Villéle’s ministry, a de- 
velopment which boded ill for Martignac’s moderate policy. The 
opposition of the press alone during Martignac’s ministry was 
enough to show that the time for moderation had passed, and 
Charles X was not altogether unjustified in taking a stand for 
the side he preferred, or in giving ‘ licence of the press ’ as the 
first excuse for his cowp d’etat of 1830. 


TRENE Fozzarp. 
1 Salaberry, Souvenirs, ii. 117. 





Notes and Documents 


The Domesday Plough-Team 


Iv has been generally agreed by Domesday scholars that the 
Domesday caruca was composed of eight oxen. There is no need 
to rehearse at length the arguments which point to this con- 
clusion. Over a large part of England land and fiscal obligations 
were measured in carucates, each of which contained eight bovates, 
or ox-gangs. As a statement of taxable capacity in Yorkshire, 
for instance, the caruca certainly implied eight oxen, and to 
suppose that it represents some other number in Sussex is to make 
nonsense of the survey as a whole. Moreover, we can point to 


numerous entries in which groups of four oxen, so described in the 
local text, become half-teams in the Exchequer version. At the 
same time, most scholars are agreed that the full team of eight 
oxen, though not unusual in practice, was employed by the sur- 


veyors as a notional or fiscal unit. On a particular manor there 
might in fact be two ploughs, each of four oxen ; but the clerks 
of the Exchequer would write that manor down as possessing 
one caruca. 

Recently, in the pages of this Review, Mr. Reginal’ Lennard 
has questioned these conclusions. Mr. Lennard argues that in 
the south-western counties the word caruca was sometimes used 
to signify a team of six. He supports this thesis by a number 
of comparisons between the Exon Domesday and the Exchequer 
version, quoting parallel passages in which three oxen in the one 
become a half-team in the other. We naturally wonder why the 
Exchequer version should be regarded as nearer to the facts of 
tillage than the more detailed local version. Mr. Lennard replies 
that ‘for all we know’ the royal clerks may simply have tran- 
scribed statements prepared at some intermediate local head- 
quarters and sent to them ready-made. 

Coming as they do from a writer whose contributions to the 
agrarian history of England have been numerous and highly 
valuable, these arguments are bound to command attention. 
The most satisfactory way to test them will be to take the largest 
of the three counties involved, namely, Devonshire, and to examine 


1 Ante, Ix (1945), 217 segg. 
* Jbid. p. 231. Cf. Galbraith, Studies in the Public Records, 1948, pp. 91 seqq. 
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systematically all the entries in the Domesday of that county 
which have any bearing on the subject. 

In the first place then, the Exon Domesday names four 
Devonshire manors on which a single ox was to be found in 
addition to a stated number of teams or half-teams. In the 
Exchequer text the single ox invariably disappears.2 The case 
of Tavistock, one of the four manors in question, deserves par- 
ticular notice. Here the abbot’s knights have six and a half 
ploughs in demesne ; and their tenants’ resources are enumerated 
as one plough, half a plough, seven oxen, one and a half ploughs, 
and two oxen: in all, three ploughs and nine oxen. In the 
Exchequer Domesday this becomes four ploughs. Thus the 
normal reckoning of eight oxen to the plough holds good, and the 
surplus ox, as usual, is ignored. To these instances we may add 
two manors on which there were neither teams nor half-teams, 
but only single beasts: in the one case an ox, in the other an 
unspecified plough-beast (animal in car’). Here again, the 
Exchequer Domesday passes over the single animal in silence.® 

We may therefore take it as an established rule that single 
beasts are left out of the final text. What happens when there 
are two? Ina couple of instances the odd pair is carried over as 
such from the Exon to the Exchequer text. But such conscien- 
tiousness is rare. On ten manors the presence of an odd pair 
is ignored, and on one manor its absence is equally disregarded. 
This is at Surleia, where ‘two ploughs less two oxen’ become 
simply ‘ two ploughs ’.5 

So far, the results are just what would be expected by anyone 
familiar with that contempt for small fractions which is written 
large all over Domesday. It is when we come to the groups of 
three that signs of hesitancy become apparent. 

Here again there are two cases in which a trio is carried over 
as such from one text to the other. Mr. Lennard has noticed 
two Cornish manors, and none outside Cornwall, where groups 
of three oxen are passed over in silence. There are, however, 
three manors in Devon where this occurs.” Then there are four 


1 In the notes which follow, a refers to the page number of the Exon Domesday 
as printed by the Record Commissioners in 1816, B to the page and column of the 
printed Exchequer text (vol. i. 1783). 

2 Torna, A 112, B 1036; Tauestocha, a 163, B 103c; Rochebera, a 196, B 104d; 
Assileia, a 295, B 108d. 

3 Fernehella, a 311, B 110a; Colrige, a 308, B 109d. 

“ Radenda, a 387, B 1115; Alra, a 438, B 117c. 

5 Hela, a 119, B 102d; Spreuuea, a 124, B 103a; Celuertesberia, a 124, B 103a; 
Widefella, a 191, B 105a; Cicecota, a 265, B 105d; Wica, a 266, 8 106a; Tetecota, a 
297, 8 108d; Louenetorna, a 299, B 109a; Porlamuta, a 301, 8 109f; Surleia, a 302, 
B 1095; Goseuuella, a 389, B lllc. 

* Oteri, a 376, B 110d; Mollanda, a 381, B 115c. 

? Melefort, a 112, B 1036 ; Chiempabera, a 384, B 1l5a; Estatforda, a 352; B 116c. 
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Devonshire manors where three oxen in the local Domesday 
become half a plough in the Exchequer version.1 Mr. Lennard 
attaches great importance to these and similar entries which he 
cites from other counties. It will, however, be noticed that the 
Devonshire statistics provide four instances of the equation 
3 oxen = } plough, against five instances where three oxen are 
not thus equated. 

Before discussing the figures it will be advisable to complete 
this survey of the fractional teams. Groups of four oxen present 
no variation at all. There are five manors where they occur, and 
in every case the Exchequer Domesday equates them with half a 
caruca.2, There appears to be only one group of five. This is at 
Appledore ; and here again they are equated with a half-team, 
the surplus ox being ignored as usual. But when we come to 
groups of six, the same hesitation and inconsistency become 
apparent that we noticed in the treatment of threes. In one 
instance the group is carried over from one text to the other.* 
Then we come to a manor where one and a half ploughs and six 
oxen are equated with two ploughs.’ Does this point to an 
exceptional twelve-ox team ? On the whole, and Mr. Lennard 
himself seems inclined to allow this, it seems more probable 
that once again a surplus pair of oxen is being disregarded. 
At Lochetona and Edetona there are six plough-beasts (animalia 
in car’) and at Blacheorda six oxen, which the Exchequer scribes 
have reckoned as full teams. But when we look more closely at 
the Exon text, we find that the lord of Blacheorda has six oxen 
on his demesne, and his tenants have two ploughs. If the six 
really constituted a full team, would it not have been more natural 
to say at the outset that the lord had one plough and the tenants 
two ? 

Only two groups of seven are to be found in Devonshire. 
In the one case, the Exchequer text ignores their existence? ; 
in the other, it treats the seven as a full team, doubtless on the 
principle that the absence of a single ox can be as lightly disre- 
garded as its presence.® 

Lastly, there is a manor with six oxen on the demesne, 
and two belonging to the peasants. The Exchequer Domesday 
says merely: ‘ On this manor there is one plough ’.® 


1 Tornelouua, a 296, B 108d; Oteri, a 319, B 1146; Estapeleia, a 437, B 117c; 
Betunia, a 451, B 118c. 

* Harestana, a 201, B 104d; Niuuetona, a 198, B 105a; Bichecoma, a 392, B 1136; 
Galmentona, a 427, 8B 113d; Sigeforda, a 386, B 1156. 

’ Apledora, a 273, B 106c. * Cheneoltona, a 118, B 102c. 

® Botreforda, a 305, B 109c. 

* Lochetona, a 229, 8 109a; Edetona, a 301, B 1096; Blacheorda, a 306, B 109c. 

7 Cridia, a 319, B 1l4c. ® Buchesurda, « 190, B 104, 

* Wadestan, a 278, B 107a, 
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Thus, on a close inspection, the Devonshire Domesday 
amply confirms the traditional reckoning of eight oxen to the 
full team. Wherever a group of four occurs, it is invariably 
set down as a half-team. At Wadestan we have the equation 
6 +2 = 1 caruca; and at Tavistock 7 + 2, which would have 
made a team and a half had six-ox teams been recognized, is in 
fact described as one team. It seems quite certain that full 
teams of eight and half teams of four were the two standard 
units recognized in the south-west and employed throughout the 
survey. One or two beasts more or less were not allowed to 
interfere with the standard reckoning. It was only the threes and 
sixes that gave any difficulty ; and the surveyors were obviously 
in two minds about them. Most income-tax payers have made 
acquaintance at one time or another with the technique by which 
the agents of the Revenue assess a man’s income somewhat above 
its maximum, and leave him to disprove the assessment if he 
can. Something of the same sort may be perceived in Domesday 
Book. Ifa man had three oxen, was that near enough to half a 
team to justify his being assessed at half? If six or seven, could 
he be safely charged with a whole team? The clerks of the 
Exchequer answered these questions sometimes affirmatively, 
sometimes negatively ; and the really significant fact in the 
whole business is their hesitation. They never hesitated when 
they had to deal with groups of four and eight. 

Are we then to conclude that the six-ox team had no place 
in south-western agriculture? By no means. In Marshall’s 
time ‘ four aged oxen, or six growing steers ’ was the normal team 
throughout west Devon,! and similar teams may well have been 
common in 1086. But it is useless to interrogate the Domesday 
records on such a point. The great inquest was not undertaken 
in order to provide the officers of the Exchequer with a picture 
of life in the fields: what they wanted was a statement of land 
values. Hence the attempt to draw agricultural inferences from 
fiscal equations is doomed to failure, like the gallant but equally 
hopeless attempt to learn something about hides and acres 
from the infuriating fractions of the Geldroll.? It is likely enough 
that on one of those isolated farms which already abounded 
in the Devon of 1086 the arable was ploughed by a team of four 
oxen. Those oxen belonged to the farm, and seldom or perhaps 
never moved outside its ring-fence. Elsewhere in the same 
manor there might be a cluster of three poor husbandmen tilling 
a common field with another team of four, one man contributing 
a pair of oxen, and his neighbours one each. All that the Exon 
Domesday will tell us in such a case is that the peasants of this 


1 Marshall, Rural Economy of the West of England, 1796, vol. i. 116. 
2 Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 1907, pp. 478-80. 
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manor have one caruca between them. Sometimes we meet 
with the apparently descriptive statement: ‘they plough with 
two oxen’. But, as Maitland pointed out, this may only mean 
that they contributed a pair of beasts to the full village team.’ 
Lastly, there is the case of the husbandman who joins with a 
neighbour to provide a single ox. The record credits him with a 
semibos ; but we are certainly not meant to conjure up the 
nightmare figure of a beast with one fore leg, one hind leg, and a 
single horn. 
H. P. R. Frvsere. 


John II, Bishop of Rochester 


THE inadequacy of the sources for the history of the later years 
of King Stephen has often been pointed out, but even in the 
earlier part of his reign they leave much to be desired. An out- 
standing example is the uncertainty amongst historians as to 
whether there was a bishop of Rochester between 1137 when 
Bishop John died, and 1142 when Bishop Ascelin was consecrated. 
The question was last raised in 1923, taking the form of an 
amiable exchange of views between R. L. Poole and the Rev. W. 
Hunt, for details of which their articles can readily be referred 
to.2 Briefly, Poole favoured the idea of there being a second John 
occupying the see of Rochester in and around the year 1139, 
but was unable to amass sufficient evidence to controvert the 
destructive arguments of Hunt. It is now hoped to settle the 
matter and give John II his obscure place in the English hierarchy.* 

Thorpe has printed ‘ a charter of a John, bishop of Rochester, 
in which the bishop announced he had dedicated the chapel of 
Islingham and had confirmed the necessary parochial arrange- 
ments. The following are the essential parts of the charter for 
proving the identity of the bishop : 

1 Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 1907, p. 142. 

® Ante, xxxviii. 61, 557. 

’ The authorities who suppose the existence of a second Bishop John are Wharton, 
Anglia Sacra (1691); Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae (1716); Godwin, De 
Praesulibus Angliae, ed. Wm. Richardson (1743); Le Neve, Fasti, ed. T. D. Hardy 
(1854); Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 1st edn. (1858); Ollard and Crosse, 
Dictionary of English Church History, 1st and 2nd edn. (1912 and 1919); and of course 
Poole himself (1923). The authorities who do not recognize the existence of any bishop 
of Rochester between 1137 and 1142 are Godwin, De Praesulibus Angliae (1616) ; 
Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 2nd edn. (1897); Handbook of British Chrono- 
logy (1939); and, Ollard, Crosse and Bond, Dictionary of English Church History, 
3rd edn. (1948). Finally, those who suppose that the second John was in reality John, 
bishop of Séez acting as administrator of Rochester are Thorpe, Registrum Roffense 
(1769); Hunt (1923); and the Victoria County History, Kent, vol. ii (1926). The 
second and third group are not necessarily in opposition. 

‘J. Thorpe, Registrum Roffense, pp. 370, 412. 
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Notum sit omnibus tam posteris quam presentibus quod ego Jobannes 
dei gratia Roffensis ecclesiae humilis minister, ex apostolico prae- 
cepto episcopale in meum gerens officium et plenae potestatis con- 
secutus privilegium .. . 

Praeterea concedimus et sanximus ut talem dominus de Eselingham 
capellanum qualem voluerit et idoneum duxerit in domo sua ad 
victum et propriam mensam suam tam bene et honeste et libere 
habeat quam melius et honestius atque liberius tempore Gundulfi 
Radulfi Ernulfi Johannis Roffensium episcoporum habuisse dinoscitur 
et in tempore illo quo capella dedicata est... . 

Hujus rei testes sunt: magister Robertus cognomento Pullus tunc 
temporis Roffensis ecclesiae archidiaconus et Passandus clericus 
ejus, Robertus capellanus, Hugo de Sancto Claro, Willielmus canonicus, 
Radulphus de Flure, magister Gerelinus, clerici episcopi ; . 


The elaborate title and description of office was not unusual in 
the early twelfth century’ but by this time was dying out. 
Making all allowances for verbiage it would appear that John was 
appointed to the see of Rochester by Pope Innocent II. Normally 
the archbishop of Canterbury appointed to Rochester, but Canter- 
bury was vacant from 1136 to 1139. Possibly the pope stepped 
in and took over the functions of the archbishop and appointed 
John II. This may sound wildly improbable, but it should be 
recalled that the reign of Stephen witnessed papal intervention 
on an unparalleled scale. For instance in 1147 Eugenius III 
appointed to York and Chichester, in the former case, it is true, 
after a dispute. In 1152 he attempted to secure the vacant 
archdeaconry of Middlesex for John of Canterbury but was 
forestalled by the bishop of London who appointed Ralph de 
Diceto. Innocent’s activities were no less spectacular. For a 
man who could sit in judgement on the claimants to the English 
throne or could make a diocesan bishop his legate contrary to 
precedent, the nomination of a bishop to Rochester would not be 
an impossible task. 

In the body of the charter John mentions his predecessors 
Gundulf, Ralph, Ernulf, and John, thus clearly distinguishing 
himself from his earlier namesake. Thorpe did not quote the 
manuscript sources of the document : actually it is contained in 
the register of Bishop Hamo de Hethe. In his edition of the 
register, Mr. Charles Johnson does not hesitate to ascribe it to 
Bishop John IT.? 


Most of the ascertainable facts about Robert Pullen, arch- 
deacon of Rochester and later papal chancellor and cardinal, who 
attests this charter, were assembled by Poole.* From evidence 

1C. R. Cheney, English Bishops’ Chanceries, p. 62. 


2 Registrum Hamonis Hethe, ed. C. Johnson (Canterbury and York Soc.), p. 46. 
3 Hssays Presented to T. F. Tout, p. 61. 
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supplied by the Oseney Annals and the Continuatio Bedae, he 
suggested that Pullen taught at Exeter from 1133 to 1138 and was 
subsequently made archdeacon of Rochester. If this is so, and 
from the nature of his evidence there must remain a little doubt, 
two further documents of Bishop John II may be cited, as they are 
both witnessed by Robert Pullen. The first is a confirmation to 
the monks of Rochester of the church of Boxley, given to them 
by Henry I. The second, which has not been printed, reads as 
follows : 


Notum sit omnibus tam posteris quam presentibus quod ego Johannes 
Rofensis episcopus reddidi monachis ecclesie nostre maneria sua 
que de illis tenui ad firmam cum omnibus ad illa pertinentibus, 
scilicet Hedenham et Stoches ita et solida et quieta sicut ea unquam 
melius et quietius habuerunt tempore antecessorum meorum Gun- 
dulfi et Radulfi atque Ernulfi et sicut data sunt eis et confirmata 
carta et sigillo regis Henrici assensu et confirmatione Anselmi archi- 
episcopi et Gundulfi episcopi, testimonio et consensu episcoporum 
et abbatum et baronum, sicut carta testatur. Similiter reddidi 
eis Lamhetham cujus redditus in manu mea habebam et in 
opera expendebam, et sicut Anselmus archiepiscopus et Gundulfus 
episcopus anatematizaverunt omnes qui a se confirmata infirmare 
temptarent, ita et ego sub anathemate interdico ne quis quasi exemplo 
mei sua sibi alienare aliquo modo conetur vel moliatur. Quod si 
aliquis temptaverit facere, pars ejus sit cum Juda traditore. Heec feci. 
Test’ Rodberti a(r)chidiaconi et ¢’t’ [sic].? 


Here the bishop mentions his predecessors Gundulf, Ralph and 
Ernulf. At first sight one might be tempted to attribute the 
charter to Ernulf’s successor John I. Yet if Poole was right in 
supposing that Pullen did not become archdeacon of Rochester 
till 1138 or after, it must be assigned to John II. The subject 
matter of the charter also raises some difficulties. Early in 1145 
at London, the papal legate Ymar heard the case of the monks 
of Rochester cathedral against their bishop, Ascelin. They 
asserted that Ascelin, ex prava quadam usurpatione predecessoris 
sut Johannis, had unjustly taken away from them their manor of 
Lambeth and in addition was illegally exacting an annual payment 
of £10 from their manor of Haddenham (Bucks). In support of 
their contention they produced charters of William II, Lanfranc, 
and Gundulf, and confirmations of Henry I, Stephen and St. 
Anselm. Accordingly, the monks won their case.* If predecessor 
is taken in its normal sense, it should refer to John II.4 The 
bishop, however, in the document transcribed above, having 

1 Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Domitian A.x. fo. 119a printed Thorpe, op. cit. p. 177. 

? B. M. Cotton Domitian A.x. fo. 120a. 

* Ibid. fo. 125a. Printed Thorpe, op. cit. p.41. This is from Archbishop Theobald’s 


notification which gives more details than Ymar’s. 
* Cf. Thorpe, op. cit. p. 8, and M. D. Knowles, Monastic Order, p. 630. 
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guardedly admitted his ‘ usurpation ’, said that he had restored 
Haddenham and Lambeth to the monks. Whether he sub- 
sequently repented of his generosity or whether Ascelin followed 
an evil precedent, is not clear. All the same it is rather strange 
that the monks did not adduce John’s charter as evidence. 

Further evidence to support the existence of John II can be 
derived from the annals of Rochester.1. At the year 1137 there 
is an entry (twelfth-century hand) ‘ Johannes Rofensis episcopus 
obiit ’. A marginal note in an early fourteenth-century hand 
against the year 1142 reads ‘ Obiit Johannes Roffensis episcopus. 
Successit Ascelinus.’ Further on is a thirteenth-century list of 
the bishops of Rochester.2. The last eight bishops recorded are 
‘ Ernulfus, Johannes i, Johannes ii, Ascelinus, Walterus, Waleran- 
nus, Gilebertus, Benedictus’. Another fourteenth-century list 
gives the same result.? Finally there is a notification of Archbishop 
Theobald addressed to the bishop of Rochester and others which 
can only belong to the years 1139 or 1140 as one of the witnesses, 
Abbot Anselm cf Holme, died in the latter year. It reads as 
follows : 


Theobaldus dei gratia Cantuariensis archiepiscopus Roffensi episcopo 
et omnibus amicis et hominibus suis tam clericis quam laicis totius 
archiepiscopatus salutem et dei benedictionem. Sciatis me conces- 
sisse et dedisse in elemosinam ecclesiam sancte Marie de Bix. monas- 
terio sancte Trinitatis Lund’ et canonicis ibidem deo famulantibus tam 
presentibus quam futuris in perpetuum cum omnibus decimis omnium 
rerum que decimari debent et nominatim de pasnagio de porcis et de 
denariis, et decem animalia in dominico herbagio nostro et decem 
porcos in bosco nostro sine pasnagio, et cum omnibus rectis consue- 
tudinibus ad eandem ecclesiam pertinentibus. Teste Martino abbate 
de Burh et Anselmo abbate de Holm et Engenulfo et Gisleberto de 
Clare monachis, et Alveredo priore sancti Gregorii et Fulcone priore 
canonicis, et Wlfrico et Alano capellanis, et Willelmo de Ainesfordia 
dapifero et Radulfo Picot conestabulario et Gisleberto camerario 
et multis aliis apud Cant’. Pax benefactoribus.* 


There seems no good reason why a notification should be addressed 
to anon-existent bishop. Ifthe see was vacant it would have been 
addressed to the archdeacon or the chapter. - 


The arguments of Hunt can now be dealt with. He accepted 
Thorpe’s own opinion that the see of Rochester was vacant from 
1137 to 1142 and that it was administered by John, bishop of 
Séez, who is known to have been at Stephen’s court in 1140 and 
earlier. The one and only document of this period which connects 


1 Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Vespasian A. xxii. fo. 28b. 


® Ibid. fo. 124b. 3B. M. Nero D. ii. fo. 248b. 
* Public Record Office MS. Exchequer T.R. Ancient Deeds A 5002. 
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Rochester and Séez is an inventory of gifts to the monks of 
Rochester where, following on a gift made by John I, a gift of 
Johannes episcopus Sagiensis is mentioned.’ Poole’s suggestion 
that Sagiensis did not mean he was bishop of Séez but that he 
came from there may be accepted. The compiler of the inventory 
made this addition to avoid confusion with his predecessor. It 
is indeed a most unfortunate coincidence which has confronted 
us with John, bishop of Rochester, John, bishop of Séez and 
John of Séez, bishop of Rochester. It would, perhaps, be 
stretching coincidence too far to suggest that the bishop of Séez 
himself made the gift to Rochester. The next of Hunt’s 
arguments present little difficulty. The Hexham chroniclers 
do at least state that the bishop of Rochester went to the Lateran 
Council of 1139, even if they do not know his name. The silence 
of the other chroniclers is not evidence. In particular Henry of 
Huntingdon’s omission of John II from his revised list of the 
bishops of Rochester in his reissue of the De Contemptu Mundi 
is not startling. A man who could go to the Lateran Council 
(as we incidentally learn from Robert de Torigny) and not say a 
word about it in his chronicle, is capable of anything. Thus 
it would seem that the much maligned Le Neve has been vindi- 
cated for once at the expense of Stubbs’s Registrum (2nd ed.) 
and the Handbook of British Chronology. 


A. SALTMAN. 


Obolt de Musc’ 


THE obolus—more rarely the denarius—de musc’* is a gold coin 
which makes an occasional appearance in English records of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The earliest reference to it 
known to me occurs in the Pipe Roll for 2 Richard I (1190), 
which records that the sheriff of Kent had paid the sum of 200 
marks for 20 marks of gold in obol’ de Muscze on the king’s behalf.* 
It again turns up in the Pipe Rolls for the fourth and fifth years 
of Richard I (1192, 1193), in connexion with the affairs of Aaron 


1 Thorpe, op. cit. p. 121; cf. p. 8. 

* For various spellings of the word, see s.v. in J. H. Baxter and C. Johnson, Medieval 
Latin Word-List (1934). It once figures in the vernacular as ‘ maille de muz’ (Cal. 
of Liberate Rolls, Henry III, 1240-45, p. 198), ‘ maille’ and ‘ obole ’ being alternative 
forms in medieval French for the half of any unit. I am indebted to Mr. Charles 
Johnson and Mr. H. C. Johnson for putting at my disposal the list of references to the 
word which was compiled for the Medieval Latin Word-List ; it is from it that I have 
taken the references in note 3 below and page 76, note 2. 

*The Great Roll of the Pipe for the 2nd Year of the Reign of King Richard I (ed. 
D. M. Stenton, Pipe Roll Soc., N.S. i. 1925), p. 146. 
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the Jew of Lincoln ; a certain Benedict ben [saac is recorded as 
owing 1001. and j m[arcam] auri de obolis muscii.1_ There is then a 
long gap until 1211, when we hear of gold de muscia being used 
for the making or repair of the royal crown and for the adornment 
of the strap of the king’s white (?) horn.? In 1216 we find the 
king’s agents giving a receipt for the deposit at Bristol of 5 marks 
of gold, 9 bezants, unwm obolum muse’ and various gold ornaments 
belonging to Thomas de Sanford and dispatched by him to the 
abbot of Stanley in Wiltshire? After this another twenty years’ 
gap in our knowledge ensues, till in 1238 Henry III seems to have 
suddenly become aware of the existence of oboli de musc’ and the 
uses to which they might be put. On 10 June 1238 he wrote from 
Ely to the Treasurer ordering him to buy a mark of gold de obolis 
de musc’—this would, as we shall see, normally amount to 100 
obols—ad opus regis, and to send them to him at once. The 
next day he wrote from Ditton ordering the Treasurer to make 
arrangements for the royal oblation at Westminster on the feast 
of SS. Peter and Paul; they are to include octo obolos de musc’, 
on behalf of the king and queen, and are to be offered secretius.' 
On 22 August he wrote again ordering the Treasurer to arrange 
to offer viij obolos musch’, videlicet 111} pro nobis et i119 pro regina 
on the feast of St. Edward ; once more it is to be done secretly, 
and if enquiries are made as to the origin of the coins the rumour 
is to be started that they were given by the prior of Hurley‘ 
On 26 December instructions were issued to pay Edward Fitz 
Odo, the king’s goldsmith and the superintendent of his work 
at Westminster, the sums of 41. for 40 bezants and 20s. for 16 
oboli de musc’ that he had purchased for the king and sent to him 
at Winchester in time for Christmas.’ 

These transactions were only the prelude to a sudden flood of 
orders in the next few years. The reckoning of certain types of 
ecclesiastical or ceremonial payments in terms of gold coins was a 
common practice in the middle ages, though at least up to the end 
of the thirteenth century it was not normally expected that these 
coins would be available and the recipients would be quite content 


1 The Great Roll of the Pipe for the 3rd and 4th Years of the Reign of King Richard 
I (1926), p. 231; Sth Year (1927), pp. 30, 36. The same sum is in question in each 
case. 

2 Pipe Roll 13 John, m. 22: ‘ Et pro iij marcis auri de Muscia et j marca auri de 
pailola minus iij obolis ad coronam regis xxiij li. et j m. per idem breve . . . et pro 
auro de muscia parandum baldre ad blanchard’ ‘ cornu regis xviij s. et ij d. per idem 
breve’. The meaning of the last phrase is not clear; possibly an ‘et’ has been 
omitted, and the gold was used for adorning the king’s shoulder-strap and gilding his 
horn. 

3 Patent Rolls, Henry III, 1216-25, p. 3. No doubt this reference and that of 1211 
do not represent the only occasion on which obols of musc’ occur in the records, but 
they are the only ones known to me. 

* Close Rolls, Henry III, 1237-42, p. 59. 5 Ibid. p. 63. 

* Ibid. p. 92. 7 Calendar of Liberate Rolls, Henry III, 1226-40, p. 356. 
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to receive the equivalent in coin of the realm. But it was ob- 
viously pleasanter to pay in gold coin where it could be done with 
out undue trouble or additional expense, and this, after a somewhat 
diffident beginning, was what Henry III set out todo. The Close 
and Liberate Rolls, from 1238 onwards, record purchase after 
purchase of obols or deniers de musc’, usually in connexion with 
some festival of the Church. The king’s normal offerings, 
whether at Westminster or Canterbury or Bury St. Edmunds, 
tended to be 12 obols of musc’, but all kinds of variants can be 
found ; on 5 July 1240, for example, the Exchequer was ordered 
to pay Edward Fitz Odo various sums which he had expended 
on the following purchases: 15 obols for the king’s offerings at 
Westminster on Ascension Day, one mark of gold in obols (i.e. 
100 obols) delivered to the king on Whitsunday, 12 bezants 
bought at the king’s order and delivered to him on Trinity Sunday, 
24 obols bought for his offerings on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, 
and 40 obols bought at his order and delivered to him on the 
Thursday before the feast of the Translation of St. Thomas 
Becket. In this particular year the Liberate Rolls record orders 
or payments for the purchase of 557 obols, the largest total of any 
year except 1244, when the figure was 244 obols and 162 deniers, 
or the equivalent of 568 obols in all, and in neither case, as we can 
see from the Close Rolls, do these figures represent the total num- 
ber of coins acquired by the king during the year. A great part, 
probably indeed the bulk, of these very substantial purchases of 
gold—568 obols would weigh 42 oz. (Troy)—was intended to be 
melted down and used on the great shrine of Edward the Confessor 
and the other works of art, both religious and secular, which were 
to the king a source of such intense interest and pleasure.‘ 

The identity of these coins has puzzled scholars from the 


1 For examples of reckoning in terms of gold coins (aurei, bezants, marabotini, 
melachini, mazmudini, &c.) see notably the Le Liber Censuwm de I’ Eglise romaine, 
ed. P. Fabre and L. Duchesne (Bibl. des Ecoles francais d’Athénes et de Rome, 2nd 
series, i. 1889-1905), passim ; the records of the papal collectors show that these were 
in fact paid in the silver or billon coinage of each locality. In England, for example, 
2s. sterling was regularly accepted as the equivalent of a bezant. A modern parallel 
is the practice of reckoning subscriptions to charities or learned societies in terms of 
guineas, gold coins which have not been struck since the reign of George III, and 
paying them by cheque at the traditional (and legal) equivalent of 21s. 

? The Close Rolls record orders to purchase, while the Liberate Rolls record prices 
paid. The latter are consequently the more useful, but they are not at present pub- 
lished beyond 1251. This is not of great consequence, however, for Henry’s ac- 
quisitions of large quantities of gold belong to the years 1238-44 ; after that they are 
much smaller and very irregular, though there was always the chance of a windfall 
from the Jews. 

3 Cal. of Liberate Rolls, Henry III, 1226-40, p. 478. 

“F. M. Powicke, King Henry III and the Lord Edward (Oxford, 1947), i. 315 ff. ; 
E. F. Jacob, ‘The Reign of Henry Ill. Some Suggestions’, Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 


4th ser. x (1927), 33 ff. ; and the accounts of work at Westminster by Lethaby, Jenkin- 
son, Westlake, Nuppen, &c. 
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eighteenth century to the present day. Madox, citing the cases 
of Benedict the Jew and Henry III’s gifts to Westminster, was 
content to admit his ignorance. Ruding noted that some supposed 
them to be money of Messina, or of Murcia, or of the earls of 
March.? Hubert Hall * stated dogmatically that obolus de musc’ 
meant a half-pennyweight of musk, not a coin at all, while J. 
Jacobs,‘ identifying Benedict’s father Isaac with an Ysaac de 
Russie who appears in the Pipe Roll of 27 Henry II, suggested that 
it might be a coin of Muscovy. R. L. Poole, in his lectures on the 
Exchequer, while confessing his own inability to solve the mystery, 
disposed effectively of these two last identifications, the first on the 
ground that a half-pennyweight of musk would be worth only 
a few shillings and not 6l.—the Pipe Roll equates the mark of 
gold de obol’ musce with 10 marks of silver—and that in any case 
the passage clearly implies a gold coin, the second on the ground 
that Moscow was not founded till 1147 and that its importance 
stilllay in the future. Finally Sir Maurice Powicke has suggested 
that it was a gold coin or medal made for ornamental or cere- 
monial purposes rather than for commercial use. 

The information given in the Liberate Rolls is in fact quite 
sufficient to enable us to identify the coin. While the majority 
of entries do no more than record the purchase of so many coins 
at such-and-such a price, there are a few that give the weight of 


the number acquired. On 4 November 1244, for example, the 
Exchequer was ordered to pay William Hardell, the warden of the 
Mint, 7/7. 15s. for 124 obol’ de musce and 121. 15s. for 102 denar’ de 
musce, the latter making two marks of gold by weight.’ Since 
the mark used in London was of 230 gm., or perhaps a little more, 
the weight of the denarius must have been 4-5 gm. or 4-6 gm. and 
that of the obolus 2-25 gm. or 2-3 gm.8 Again, on 21 April 1245, 


1 T. Madox, History and Antiquities of the Exchequer (1711), pp. 189-90. 

2 R. Ruding, Annals of the Coinage, 3rd. edn. (1840), i. 187, n. 7. 

In his paper, ‘The “Dot” System of the Exchequer’, p. xi. prefixed to the 
Pipe Roll Soc. edition (vii, 1886) of the Pipe Roll for 10 Henry IT. 

“ The Jews of Angevin England (1893), p. 160. 

5 R. L. Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century (Oxford, 1912), p. 84 and p. 4; 
a more cogent argument might have been that apart from a short-lived issue at Kiev 
of about the year 1000 no gold coinage was struck in Russia before the time of Peter 
the Great. It may be noted that on pp. 85-6 Poole makes a serious error in suggesting 
that the aureus of the Dialogus de Scaccario might cover the ducat or ducalis of the 
Norman kingdom of Sicily as well as the Byzantine or Arabic bezant. He has con- 
fused the ducatus of Roger II, created in 1140 and deriving its name from the ducatus 
Apuliae, with the ducat of Venice, created in 1284 and deriving its name from the last 
word of the hexameter legend of its reverse (Sit tibi Christe datus quam tu regis iste 
ducatus). The ducat of Venice was a gold coin; that of Roger was of base silver, and 
worth about the same as the English penny. 

* Powicke, op. cit. i. 316 and n. 3. The supposition is based on the fact that 
Ducange gives musca as a variant of nusca, a kind of ornament worn by women. 

Cal of Liberate Rolls, Henry III, 1240-45, pp. 273-4. 

® P. Guilhermoz, ‘ Note sur les poids du moyen &ge ’, in Bibl. de l’ Ecole des Chartes, 
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we find 66s. 8d. given as the price of half a mark of gold in obols.! 
Since the price of individual obols at this period is always either 
ls. 3d. or 1s. 4d.? and the latter sum divides evenly into the total, 
the purchase must have involved 50 obols, which gives the weight 
of the individual coin as 2-30 gm. Since ls. 4d. is the more usual 
price in the records, we may conclude that the normal weight of 
the obol in good condition was 2-3 gm. and that of the denier 
4-6 gm. 

These coins can only be the Almohade (Muwabhid) dinar or 
besant of Gharb and its multiple, the double-dinar. All other 
gold coins circulating at the time can be excluded on one ground 
oranother. The bezant is independently mentioned in the sources 
and valued at 2s., instead of ls. 3d. or 1s. 4d.; also it had no 
fractions or multiples. The former Fatimid dinar was about the 
same value as the besant and had no half-dinar, though quarter- 
dinars existed. The Ayyubid dinar had not the required regu- 
larity in weight, nor had it any fractions. The sarrazinat or 
tripolaz of the Crusader states was of base gold and much too light 
in weight, and the marabotino of the Almuravids and its Castilian 
and Portuguese imitations were also too light; none of these, 
in any case, had fractions. The Sicilian tari was by this time a 
weight of gold or a collective name for gold coinage, not a specific 
coin ; it was represented by a miscellaneous coinage of base gold 


(16% carats), the weights of individual pieces being so haphazard 
that their classification has up to the present defied the ingenuity 
of numismatists. The augustale and half-augustale would be 
about right in weight,* but did not exist before 1231. Only the 
Almohade dinar fulfils the required conditions. It weighed 2-3 gm. 
and had a double dinar—the predecessor of the Spanish dobla— 
of 46gm.* It was struck from the middle of the twelfth to the 


Ixvii (1906), 428-9, gives the weight of the Tower mark, which was the same as the 
mark of Cologne, as 229-4558 gm. ; other reckonings put it slightly higher (233 gm.). 
Pegolotti, Pratica della Mercatura (ed. A. Evans, Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 255, 
says that the mint also used the mark of the London goldsmiths, which was 54 pence 
(= 7-7 gm.) heavier than the Tower mark. For our purposes the difference is not 
very great. 1 Cal. of Liberate Rolls, Henry III, 1240-45, pp. 296-7. 

* It seems fairly clear that the price of gold remained pretty constant in the ‘forties, 
and the price paid—ls. 3d. or 1s. 4d.—only reflects variations in the condition of 
particular coins. That some slight variation was expected is shown by an order to the 
Treasurer of 2 February 1246 for 24 obols, ‘ et cum rex precium eorum sciverit, illud 
reddi faciet ’ (Close Rolls, Henry III, 1242-47, p. 391). In an entry of 26 April 1240 
(Cal of Liberate Rolls, Henry III, 1226-40, p. 462), the figure 804 isa misunderstanding 
for 90—Mr. H. C. Johnson kindly informs me that the roll reads iij** et d obol’—, which 
itself is probably a mistake for 89; this correction gives the usual price of 1s. 4d. in- 
stead of just over ls. 54d. I have taken this into account on p. 77 above in cal- 
culating the total purchases for the year. 

* The actual weight of the augustale is too high (5-3 gm.), but its fineness was only 
204 carats. 

*F. Mateu y Llopis, La moneda espaftola (Barcelona, 1946), p, 165. For illustra- 
tions and lists of specimens, see S. Lane Poole, Cat. of Oriental Coins in the British 
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middle of the thirteenth century at a number of mints in Spain and 
North Africa,! so that it coincided in date with allusions to the coin 
in the English sources.2, Under various names (mazmudina, 
obolus massemutinus, &c.) it is known to have circulated north of 
the Pyrenees.* Finally, we have independent evidence that the 
equivalent in English money of the mazmudina was 1s. 3d., for 
it was at this figure that the priories of Chacombe and Scar- 
borough acquitted the cens due from them to the papacy and 
stated in the Liber Censuwm to be an obulus massemutinus apiece.‘ 
The identification of the coin can thus be regarded as assured. 
The explanation of its name is rather less certain. The name 
by which the coin was known on the continent was derived from 
the Arabic Masmiidah, that of the Berber tribe to which the 
Almohades belonged,5 but musc’ can scarcely be regarded as a 
corruption of mazmudina in any of its variant forms. It seems 
more likely that it comes from Musceraves, a contemporary form 
of ‘ Mozarab ’,® for the coin may well have been associated in the 


Museum, v (1880), 32 ff.; H. Lavoix, Catalogue des monnaies musulmanes de la 
Bibliothéque nationale : Espagne et Afrique (Paris, 1891), pp. 293 ff.; and A. Vives de 
Escudero, Monedas de las dinastias arabigo-espafiolas (Madrid, 1893). The monograph 
of A. Prieto y Vives, ‘ La reforma numismatica de los Almohades’ (in Misceldnea de 
Estudios y Textos arabes, publ. by the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, 1915, 
pp. 11-114) does not deal properly with the metrology. 

1 One cannot give precise dates, as the Almohade dinars, unlike most Islamic coins, 
are undated. The dynasty lasted from 1130 to 1269, but its hold on Spain was greatly 
weakened by the Christian victory of Las Navas de Tolosa in 1212, and after the death 
of Yusuf II in 1224 it began to break up. 

2 The coin is not mentioned in the Close Rolls after 1262, and indeed only appears 
nine times between 1252 and 1262. I cannot say what is the position in the Liberate 
Rolls, since these have not been published beyond 1251. Later references are oc- 
casionally found, but are only throw-backs to Henry III’s oblations to Westminster 
(e.g. one of 12 February 1396 in Cal. of Close Rolls, Richard II, 1392-96, p. 456; it 
is worth noting that by this time the obol was reckoned as the equivalent of 1s. 8d., 
showing an increase in the price of gold of 25 per cent. on that which had obtained in the 
reign of Henry III). 

See Ducange’s Glossarium, s.v. ‘Masmodina’ (though it is there wrongly re- 
garded as a coin of Egypt), and F. Mateu y Llopis, Glosario hispénico de Numismdtica 
(Barcelona, 1946), s.v. ‘Mazmodina’, ‘Mazmudina’; there is a useful note in P. 
Fabre and L. Duchesne, Le Liber Censuum, p.12,n. 2. It is the coin normally in- 
dicated by the term obolus auri in French sources of this period, and in the south of 
France large quantities were in current use : e.g. the sale in 1215 of some property in 
Provence to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem for 5000s. in guillemins (deniers of the 
county of Provence) and 2000 gold obols (L. Blancard in Revue numismatique, 3rd 
series, iii (1885), 229). On the general question of the circulation of Arabic gold 
coinage in Christian Europe, the best study is still that of M. Bloch, ‘ Le probléme d’or 
au moyen age’, Annales d’histoire économique et sociale, v (1933), 1-34; the more 
recent article of M. Lombard, ‘ L’or musulman du VII® au XII® siécle’, Annales : 
Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, ii (1947), 143-60, though most stimulating, is in 
some respects misleading. 

« Liber Censuum, pp. 225, 226; W. E. Lunt, Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages, 
ii (New York, 1934), 42, 43 (a collector’s records for 1316-19 in the case of Chacombe 
and 1317-21 in that of Scarborough). 

®R. Dozy and W. H. Engelmann, Glossaires des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés 
de Varabe (2nd edn. Leyden, 1869), pp. 311-12. 

* E.g. Roger Hoveden, Chronica, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series), iii. 176. It may be 
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minds of many Christians of northern Europe with their co- 
religionists of Almohade Spain, who were no doubt amongst its 
regular exporters. The fact that the word is always found in a 
shortened form perhaps indicates that contemporaries supposed 
musc- to be a separate part of the word which could be used 
independently of its Arabic termination, but I know of no 
positive evidence that this was the case.1_ Nor can I offer any 
satisfactory explanation of the fact that Spaniards, Frenchmen 
and Italians knew the coin under one name and Englishmen under 
another. 


Puitre GRIERSON. 


The Texts of the Peace of Paris, 1259 


TuE loss of Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine by King John 
left a legacy of enmity between England and France in the first 
half of the thirteenth century.2 The period of peace begun in 
1214 by the truce of Chinon was broken by hostilities during the 
years 1224-7, 1229-31, and 1242-3, for Henry III did not surrender 
his claim to the lands which his father had lost. Although the 
truce which ended the war in 1243 was prolonged by renewals 
until 28 October 1258, it was not until 1257 that Henry seems 
to have considered the possibility of a permanent peace with 
France on the basis of a surrender of his claims in Normandy, 
Maine, Anjou, and Poitou. 

The background for a peaceful settlement between England and 
France was created by the marriages which the four daughters 
of Raymond Berengar IV, count of Provence, made with Henry 
and his brother Richard of Cornwall, with Louis IX and his 
brother Charles of Anjou. Also Louis had wished to make peace 


noted that pannus de musc’ appears from time to time in the texts (e.g. in 1167: Pipe 
Roll, 13 Henry II, p. 2; in 1238: Cal. of Liberate Rolls, Henry III, 1226-40, p. 356). 
It is usually but rather doubtfully regarded as some sort of muslin ; I would suggest 
Mozarabic (ie. Spanish) cloth. (The word ‘ muslin’, like the material, derived 
ultimately from ‘* Mosul ’.) 

1 The true derivation is musta‘ rib (‘would-be Arab’), but there have been many 
popular etymologies, such as mizti Arabes. 

*F. M. Powicke, King Henry III and the Lord Edward (Oxford, 1947), i. 169-70. 
An account of Anglo-French relations up to the peace of Paris may be read, ibid. chs. 
v.-vi. In 1224 Louis VIII captured Poitou. 

> Until 1259 Henry continued to style himself duke of Normandy and count of 
Anjou as well as duke of Aquitaine. 

*The truce of 1243 lasted until Michaelmas 1248; it was then extended, after 
two brief renewals, from 1250 until 1255 when it was prolonged until 1258. Ibid. p. 195. 

* The mother of the girls was Beatrice, daughter of Thomas, count of Savoy, who 
died in 1233. Margaret, the eldest girl, married Louis IX in 1234; Eleanor, the second 
girl, married Henry III in 1236; Sanchia, the third girl, married Richard of Cornwall 
in 1243; and Beatrice, the youngest, married Charles of Anjou in 1246. Thomas, 
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with England for Henry to accompany him on the crusade in 
1248,1 and the desire for settlement was increased by the un- 
certainties for France which resulted from the alliance of Henry 
and Alfonso X of Castile in 1254.2 Furthermore France, having 
passed through a period of conquest was ready, by the middle 
of the thirteenth century, for consolidation ; on his return from 
the crusade Louis reached an agreement with Aragon at the peace 
of Corbeil, 11 May 1258,3 and an understanding with England 
would go far to fulfil Louis’ desire for peace in Europe. Thus the 
background of an agreement existed when a combination of 
curcumstances led Henry to seek peace with France. 

In March 1254 Henry accepted from the papacy the Sicilian 
throne for his younger son Edmund,‘ but he soon found that this 
involved him in commitments which could not be fulfilled ; 
consequently he was forced to ask that the demands of the papacy 
be made less severe.5 Pope Alexander IV, seeing that the ever 
present threat of hostilities between England and France was a 
powerful factor stopping the whole of the English resources being 
concentrated behind Edmund in Sicily used all his influence to 


count of Savoy, was also father of Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury 1245-70, and 
of Peter of Savoy, lord of Chablais, Faucigny, and Vaud, ninth count of Savoy, 1263-8. 
C. W. Previté-Orton, The House of Savoy (Cambridge, 1912), pp. 417, 418, 480, 481 ; 
Dictionary of National Biography, xlv. 56-60; Complete Peerage, x. (1945), pp. 
805-9. 

The influence of the wives leading to peace is recorded in Joinville, The History 
of Saint Louis, ed. Joan Evans (London, 1938), p. 19. 

1 Henry was urged by the pope to go to the aid of the Holy Land on 23 January 
1245. Papal Bulls, 20 (5). P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xlix. 232. Even after the 
death of Simon de Montfort Louis IX wanted Henry to go on a crusade for he wrote 
to him urging Henry to make peace with his subjects and with the sons of Simon, 
the late earl, so that he could join Louis in a mission to the Holy Land. Fifth Report 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (London, 1844), app. 2. p. 84, no. 866. 

2 On 24 April 1254 Louis left the Holy Land returning from his crusade and on 
1 May 1254 he wrote to his brothers orderirg them to seek peace with England. 
Powicke, op. cit. i. 239. 

* For details of this peace see F. D. Swift, The Life and Times of James the First 
(Oxford, 1894), pp. 94-7. 

#On 6 March 1254 the papal notary and legate Albert of Parma conferred the 
kingdom of Sicily on Edmund. Foedera (1816), 1.i.297. On 14 May Pope Innocent 1V 
confirmed this grant and numerous bulls were issued from 14 to 25 May urging Henry 
to go to Sicily. P.R.O Lists and Indexes, xlix. 241-2. On 31 May 1254 Henry's 
crusading vow, taken on 6 March, was commuted for him to conquer Sicily and on 
9 June 1254 Henry was specially urged to go to Sicily because of the death of Conrad, 
son of Frederick II. Ibid. pp. 242, 243 ; Foedera,1.i. 319. Conrad died 21 May 1254. 
In accepting the papal offer of Sicily Henry was probably influenced by Peter of 
Savoy, uncle of his wife Eleanor and enemy of Manfred, illegitimate son of 
Frederick II, who by establishing his power in Italy strengthened the opposition of 
Asti and Turin to the house of Savoy. Powicke, op. cit. i. 246, 250; W. E. Rhodes, 
‘Edmund, Earl of Lancaster ’, ante, x. 1895, pp. 19-40, 209-37. 

5 The size of the papal demands is shown by the fact that in May 1255 Henry 
was pledged to send troops to Sicily as well as pay 135,541 m. to the pope by Michaelmas, 
1256. Powicke, op. cit. i. 371. In June 1257 Henry asked the pope to reduce his 
demands but the fulfilment of his obligation was only suspended until the summer of 
1258. C. Pat. R., 1247-58, p. 567. 
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cause peace to be made between Henry and Louis.‘ The shortage 
of money which resulted from the papal demands, besides making 
an agreement with France necessary, forced Henry into conflict, 
in April 1258, with the English nobles who supported the papal 
demands for a settlement with France, both because they did not 
wish to quarrel with Rome when they were planning to assume 
control of England and because they had lost interest in Henry’s 
dream of recovering the lost lands. Henry’s desire to achieve 
success in Sicily led him in 1256 to support his brother Richard 
of Cornwall in the negotiations to obtain the crown of Germany, 
for a king elected under French influence could seriously menace 
Edmund’s chances of establishing himself on his new throne.? 
In addition peace with France would be an important factor in 
achieving success for Richard,? whose opponent, Alfonso X of 
Castile, was supported by Louis.‘ Thus the factors involved in 


1 There were negotiations for a truce in April 1257. On 28 June 1257 Henry asked 
for a legate to be sent to aid in the peace negotiations and on the same day he wrote 
to the pope and cardinals announcing his desire for peace with France because of 
Sicily. Ibid. pp. 549, 567. Professor Powicke, op. cit. i. 247, quoting Foedera, 1. i. 
355, says that this letter was written in May 1257, but in so saying he seems to have 
been led astray in thinking that the words ‘ teste ut supra’, at the foot of the document 
in Foedera, referred to the preceding document in Foedera dated 10 May. The phrase 
really refers to the preceding document on the Patent Roll which is dated 28 June. 
On 13 September 1257, the pope wrote to Henry asking him to give credence to 
Mansuetus, Friar Minor and papal penitentiary, who was going to the king of France 
to make peace between France and England. P.R.O Lists and Indexes, xlix. 251. 
The papal notary Arlotus came to the parliament which met in England in April 
1258 with demands for peace with France and aid in Sicily. M. Gavrilovitch, Btude 
sur le traité de Paris (Paris, 1899), p. 20; Powicke, op. cit. i. 375-6. In the summer 
of 1258 Mansuetus was active in the peace negotiations between England and France. 
Close R., 1256-59, p. 325. 

* William of Holland died on 28 January 1256, and on 27 March Henry informed 
the pope of his desire to have a friendly ruler in Germany because of Sicily. On 12 
June 1256 a mission with unspecified objects, but probably to test the ground for 
Richard, was sent to Germany by Henry. In October 1255 Richard had been one of 
the chief opponents of the Sicilian scheme and Henry was probably hoping to win his 
support for this project by aiding him in Germany. C. C. Bayley, ‘The Diplomatic 
Preliminaries of the Double Election of 1257 in Germany’, ante, Ixii. 1947, pp. 
457-83. 

’ Richard was elected in Germany on 13 January 1257 and on 20 February Simon 
de Montfort and Robert Walerand were appointed to treat for peace with France. 
C. Pat. R., 1247-58, 542. 

‘ Richard, who was in favour of peace in order to rob Alfonso of French aid, was un- 
like Simon de Montfort in that he gave the needed renunciation of his claims to lands 
in France very quickly. See below, p. 89,n.3. Alfonso was aided by Louis because 
the French feared a ruler of Germany who was friendly to England ; such a situation 
might produce another crisis like that which had preceded Bouvines. The pope was 
against Richard because he feared English resources would be used in Germany 
instead of in Sicily ; also if Edmund were in Sicily and Richard were in Germany there 
was the danger of a repetition of the threat with which the Hohenstaufen had menaced 
Rome—the union of Germany and South Italy in the hands of the same family ; 
lastly Richard was connected with the hated Hohenstaufen, for his sister Isabella 
had been the wife of Frederick II. Despite the alliance between England and Castile 
in 1254 enmity soon developed between Henry and Alfonso. On 18 Margh 1256 
Alfonso made a treaty with Pisa by which he granted concessions in Sicily to that town 
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the Sicilian obligations were vital in forcing Henry to seek peace 
with France ; in addition the threat of Llewelyn ap Gruffydd in 
the Marches and on the borders of Chester together with the pact 
into which the Welsh and the Scots entered on 18 March 1258 
also forced Henry’s hand. 

The negotiations for the peace of Paris began seriously on 
20 February 1257,? and were accelerated when the nobles obtained 
control of the administration in England after April 1258, for 
there is evidence that they overruled Henry’s desire for more 
deliberate action.? On 8 May 1258 power was granted to Simon 
de Montfort, Hugh Bigod, Peter of Savoy, Geoffrey and Guy 
de Lusignan to extend the truce * which then existed between the 
two countries and by Tuesday, 28 May 1258 the text of the peace 
of Paris was completed.' This text remained unchanged when it 
was ratified by Humphrey de Bohun and William de Fortibus on 
17 February 1259* and the same version of the peace, dated 20 
May 1259, appears on a treaty roll in the Public Record Office.” At 


anticipating the time when he would conquer the island—thus he was a potential 
threat to Edmund. Henry also sought the friendship of Charles of Anjou, who had 
become count of Provence in 1246, when he married Beatrice heiress of the county, and 
who was annoyed because of an alliance which Alfonso made with Marseilles on 17 
January 1256. Sicily remained a topic of discussion between England and the papacy 
for a long time; on 28 July 1263 Henry and Edmund were urged by the pope not to 
interfere in papal plans for Sicily. P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xlix. 255. 

1J. E. Lloyd, A History of Wales (London, 1912), ii. 724-5. On Llewelyn see 
ibid. ch. 20. On 26 June 1257 Henry wrote to the pope mentioning the Welsh as a 
cause of hindrance in the Sicilian scheme. C. Pat. R., 1247-58, p. 567. 

2 Ibid. p. 542. As early as 10 May 1255 there were preliminary negotiations for 
peace with France, for on that date Henry wrote to Peter of Savoy stating that the 
king of Castile had suggested that peace be made with Louis. Henry said that he was 
willing to do this and Peter was ordered to join Simon de Montfort in negotiations with 
the French. Close R., 1254-56, p. 196. 3 Powicke, op. cit. i. 248. 

4C. Pat. R., 1247-58, p. 628. They were appointed ‘to make, prorogue and 
confirm the truce ’ from the feast of St. Remigius (1 Oct.) 1258 until Whitsunday 1259 
or 1260 or 1261. Other entries in the Patent Roll suggest that the mission had a more 
serious purpose. On 8 May Walter de Merton, at this time chief chancery clerk, was 
ordered to stay with Hugh Bigod and others who were named to seal ‘ those things 
which are ordained touching the peace with the King of France’. C. Pat. R., 1247-58, 
p. 629. On the same day Henry wrote to Louis stating that he would endeavour to 
cause Richard of Cornwall, the countess of Leicester and their children to renounce all 
claims on lands in France and the delegates for the peace negotiations were given full 
powers to achieve this. Ibid. p. 663. 

5 Public Record Office, Diplomatic Documents, Exchequer, E.30/1077 ; L. Delisle, 
Cartulaire Normand, Memoires de la Societé des Antiquaires de Normandie, xvi. pt. 2 
(Caen, 1852), nos. 1201, 1202; Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, iii. 1247-60, ed. H. F. 
Delaborde, no. 4416; British Museum Add. MS. 30,659 fos. 39-44; Carte Papers, 
Bodley MS. Ixxxix, fos. 44-7. For discussion of these texts of the peace see appendix. 

® Layettes, 4466. The earl of Hereford and the earl of Auméle were appointed 
proctors for the ratification of the treaty on 9 February 1258/9, Close R., 1256-59, p. 
469, and on 16 February Henry wrote to Louis stating that he had received letters 
brought by Guy, dean of St. Martin of Tours, Odo, treasurer of Bayeux, and Nicholas 
de Menoto, knight. Ibid. These men were the proctors of the king of France to ratify 
the treaty. P.R.O., Treaty Roll, C.76/2, seventh document. 

7C. 76/2. The treaty roll is headed : ‘ De litteris siggilatis et datis Regi Francie de 
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the foot of this document on the roll are the words 


‘ Ista supradicta littera dupplicata fuerit quorum una facit mencionem 


de rege Alemannie et Comitissa Leycestr et alia nullam de eis fecit 
mencionem ’. 


which have not been recorded in Foedera which prints this text 
of the treaty. No copy of the treaty to which these words refer has 
so far been found ; our only knowiedge of its existence comes from 
this statement.1_ One can only presume that the text was the same 
as that of 20 May 1259, with the omission, however, of those 
clauses by which Richard of Cornwall and the countess of Leicester, 
Henry III’s sister, renounced their claims to lands in France.? 
The original version of the peace of Paris appeared again on 21 
July 1259, from which date two copies have survived. Among 
the Cottonian MSS., Caligula D-III. fo. 2 is an original text of the 
peace which has so far been unnoticed. It is a single sheet of 
parchment, measuring 13-2 inches by 13-3 inches, and records a 
ratification in London on 21 July 1259, of the terms of the peace 
by the Council of Fifteen which had come into existence in July 
1258 to control the government of the realm and enforce the 
reforms demanded by the barons. The preamble to the terms of 


the treaty names the fifteen councillors together with Hugh 
Bigod, Justiciar,? who announce 


‘ke nos avons veue et entendue la furme de la pais qui est faite et 


iuree entre le noble roi de ffrance Loois et le noble roi Henry de 
Angletere ’. 


pace per consillarios regis in istis litteratis nominatis’. This treaty roll was formerly 
called Misc. Rolls (Chancery), Bundle 14, no. 2, and is so called in Gavrilovitch, op. cit. 
p. 33, n. 3. The first document on the roll, which is the text of the treaty dated 20 
May 1259, is printed in full in Foedera, 1. i. 383-4. 

1M. A. E. Green, Princesses of England (1857), ii. 115, mentions the two different 
copies of the peace. 

2 It is also probable that the reference to the countess of Leicester in clause 12 of the 
treaty, as it is, printed in Foedera, 1. i. 383-4, was omitted. 

’ The names appear in the following order; Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury, 
Walter, bishop of Worcester, Simon de Montfort, Richard de Clare, Roger Bigod, 
Humphrey de Bohun, William de Fortibus, John de Plessetis, Hugh Bigod, Peter of 
Savoy, Roger de Mortimer, John Mansel, Philip Basset, Richard de Grey, James de 
Audley, Peter de Montfort. Hugh Bigod was younger brother of Roger Bigod, earl 
of Norfolk. Although Hugh was not officially one of the Council of Fifteen he regularly 
sat with them as his advice was invaluable for judicial, legal, and administrative 
reforms. The importance of Hugh may be estimated from the fact that on 6 June 
1260 he was granted 1000 m. annually for his maintenance. C. Liberate R., 1251-60, 
p. 508—this book has not been published so far but is on the shelves of the P.R.O. 
Furthermore in the list of names at the head of the treaty Hugh appears immediately 
after all the earls, taking precedence even over Peter of Savoy, uncle of the queen. 
Although Peter, who came to England in 1240 and was knighted in 1241, was popularly 
known as earl of Richmond he never assumed the title of earl nor was he ever given 
this dignity in official documents. Lords’ Report, ii. 107. The members of the council 
named in the document are the same, except for Philip Basset who took the place of 
John fitz Geoffrey when he died about 21 November 1258, as those who were appointed 


in July 1258. R. F. Treharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258-63 (Manchester, 
1932), p. 157. 
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After citing in full the terms of the peace the manuscript closes 
with an assurance by the council 


‘Et nos ceste pais et ceste composicion sicum ele est contenue 
pardesus volons otrions loons et conseillons. . . .’ 


At the foot of the parchment are sixteen slits for seal thongs 
and most of the original thongs still remain in the slits ; reading 
from left to right only the second, thirteenth, and sixteenth 
thongs are missing. None of the seals, which marks on the strips 
of parchment show to have been affixed, remain, but on each thong 
is the name of the person whose seal it had borne and these 
names, reading from left to right, indicate that the seals had been 
attached in the order in which the councillors were named in the 
preamble of the treaty. The manuscript bears knife marks 
which were probably meant to cancel the document! which is 
endorsed 


‘Tn ista littera vacat Et nos Humfrei de Boum’. 


It is possible, by the help of these words and by the help of another 
statement written at the foot of another similar copy of the text of 
the peace on the treaty roll,” to identify the origin of the text of 
the treaty given in MS. Caligula D.ITI. fo. 2. The document en- 
rolled on the treaty roll, which is cut for cancellation, consists, 
as does the Caligula MS., of the preamble, the names of the fifteen 


councillors and of Hugh Bigod and of the text of the treaty. 
After the treaty is a clause by which Humphrey de Bohun and 
William de Fortibus ratified the treaty, similar to that which 
follows the treaty on 17 February 1259,‘ and then the clause by 
which the Council confirmed the treaty 


‘ Et nos ceste pais et ceste composicion. . . .’® 


as in the Caligula MS. At the end of the document are the 
words 


‘ Consimilis littera sigillata per eundem formam per eundem tenorem 
de verbo ad verbum hoc subtracta Et nos Humf’ de Bohun . . 
ad hoc verbum Et nos ceste pais et ceste composicion ’. 


As the version in the Caligula MS. is identical with the document 


1The manuscript is cut irregularly in four places across the text. The British 
Museum was unable to state whether this indicated that the document had been can- 
celled but the P.R.O. suggests that this is the meaning of such cuts. See below, n. 3. 

2 C.76/2. This is the seventh document on the roll. 

’ There are two large cuts across the text of the treaty. I have been informed 
by the secretary of the P.R.O. that the cuts were meant to indicate that the document 
had been cancelled although the usual method of cancellation on a roll is to strike 
through the entry with a pen. 

* Layettes, 4466. See above, p. 84, n. 6. 

5 The preamble, the names of the councillors and the clause at the end by which 
the council ratifies the treaty are the same as that printed in Foedera, 1. i. 390, re- 
cording the council’s acceptance of the treaty on 13 October 1259. 
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on the treaty roll, except for omitting the clause by which Hum- 
phrey de Bohun and William de Fortibus ratified the treaty, 
it must be the text to which allusion is made by the words at the 
foot of the version enrolled in the treaty roll; this is confirmed 
by the words written on the dorse of the Caligula MS. 


‘In ista littera vacat Et nos Humfrei de Boum’. 


Thus the text of the treaty remained the same from 28 May 
1258 until 21 July 12591 except for the alternative version of 
the peace dated 20 May 1259, known only from the words at the 
foot of the document of the same date on the treaty roll, which 
appears to have omitted the clauses by which Richard of Cornwall 


and the countess of Leicester surrendered their claims to lands 
in France.” 


On Wednesday 3 September and on Friday 5 September * 
1259 Henry ratified, in London, a text of the peace which is the 
same as that of 13 October 1259 printed in Foedera.* This last 
version of the peace differs from the original text not only in 
unimportant matters of arrangement and wording but the clauses 
(nos. 8 and 9 in the version of 20 May 1259 printed in Foedera) 
by which Richard of Cornwall and the countess of Leicester 
renounced their claims to lands in France do not appear.’ Thus 
there are two different texts of the peace of Paris—the original 
which was current until 21 July 1259, except for the alternative 
version of 20 May, and the one, ratified by Henry on 3 September 


1 Neither Powicke, op. cit. i. 251-2, nor C. Bémont, Simon de Monéfort, transl. 
E. F. Jacob (Oxford, 1930), mention the July text of the treaty. Gavrilovitch, 
op. cit. makes no mention of the Caligula MS. but he does record the text of the treaty 
on the treaty roll, ibid. p. 34, n. 1, where he says ‘ La confirmation du traité de Paris 
par les conseillers du roi est datée du 21 Juillet 1259. Elle est identique a celle qui 
est publiée dans les Layettes du Trésor des Chartes (no. 4555) et dans Rymer, ou elle 
est datée du 13 Octobre de la méme année.’ This statement alludes only to the clauses 
which record the council’s ratification and not to the text of the treaty, for the July 
treaty was different from the one of October. 

* See above, p. 85, n. 2. 

>The 3 September text is in the P.R.O. Diplomatic Documents, Chancery, C. 
47/29/1 (i). A text of the same date is recorded in B.M. Add. MS. 30,659, fos. 1-4, 
Gavrilovitch, op. cit. p. 25, n. 1, says that this text is similar to one ‘en gascon’ in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Brienne, no. 28, fos. 1, 2, 3 dated London, September 
1259. A. Longnon, La Formation de unité Frangaise (Paris, 1922), pp. 139-41, and 
Gavrilovitch, op. cit. p. 29, n. 6, mention the 5 September text but make no reference 
to the source whence they obtain their information. 

* Le Nain de Tillemont, Vie de Saint Louis Roi de France, ed. J. de Gaulle (Paris, 
1848), iv. 174, said that Henry ratified the treaty on Friday 5 September and that this 
text was the same as that of 13 October ; in support of this he quotes MS. B. p. 39 ; 
Registre 30, p. 217; Registre des Comptes, p. 88. A similar statement, without 
Teferences, is made in Layettes, iii. 489. I have not been able to see a text of the 5 
September treaty. The P.R.O. MS. C.47/29/1 (i) is too damaged and illegible to allow 
a detailed comparison of its text to be made with that in Layettes, no. 4554, dated 13 
October 1259, but the text of the treaty dated 3 September in B.M. Add. MSS, 
30, 659, fos. 1-4 is the same as that in Layettes, no. 4554, 

*See comparison of texts in appendix, 
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1259, which was finally accepted on 3 December 1259. A com- 
parison of the two different texts shows that the fundamental 
difference between them lies in the omission from the later texts 
of the clauses by which Richard of Cornwall and the countess of 
Leicester surrendered their claims to lands in France.* 

The lapse of time between 28 May 1258, when the first text 
of the treaty appeared in Paris, and 3 December 1259, when the 
peace was finally completed, also the alterations in the text of the 
treaty which took place on 20 May and 3 September 1259 may be 
explained to a great extent by the quarrel between Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leicester, and King Henry III. The marriage, 
in 1238, between Simon, a Frenchman, and Eleanor, sister of the 
king and widow of William Marshal, late earl of Pembroke, 
annoyed some members of the royal family and no sooner was this 
difficulty ended than the king quarrelled with Simon, in August 
1239, about money; the differences continued in 1242 when 
Henry and the earl were in Gascony. One of the main sources 
of conflict arose from the claims of Eleanor de Montfort for 
her dower from the lands of her first husband.? Furthermore 
Henry had given his sister no dowry when she married Simon.* 
Quarrels between the king and the earl about the county of 
Bigorre* caused additional difficulties which were increased 


1 Gavrilovitch, op. cit. p. 29, n. 6, when speaking of the copies of the treaty which 
exist says: ‘ Henri III en donna le 20 Mai, le 21 Juillet, le 3 Septembre (en gascon) 
le 5 Septembre et le 13 Octobre 1259. Dans toutes ces expeditions, excepté dans celle 
du 20 Mai, il avait fait supprimer la clause qui stipulait la renonciation de son frére 
Richard de Cornouailles et sa soeur Aliénor.’ This is incorrect, as the renunciation 
clauses are in all texts of the treaty up to 21 July 1259, except that one known only 
from the statement in the treaty roll dated 20 May. 

2 After the death of her husband William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, in 1231, 
Eleanor was granted a dower of £400 a year to be paid in two equal amounts at Easter 
and Michaelmas ; we are told in May 1238 that this should have been paid by Gilbert 
Marshal, earl of Pembroke, 1234-41. C. Liberate R., 1226-40, p. 329. Orders for the 
payment of the dower appear in January and May 1239, ibid. pp. 360, 381, but the next 
record of the dower in the Liberate Roll does not appear until May 1244, when we learn 
that Simon de Montfort had been granted 400 m. annually to cover the losses because 
Eleanor was not adequately dowered from the lands of the Earl Marshal. Jbid. 1240-5, 
p. 231. The half-yearly instalments of £200 were paid twice a year regularly from 1246- 
51 inclusive ; ibid. 1245-51, pp. 46, 85, 118, 142, 178-9, 214-15, 226, 256, 285, 312, 349; 
1251-60, p.4; but from this time forward payment was less regular. The Liberate 
Roll records the payment of £200 in May 1254; of three instalments, each of £200, in 
May 1256—this would cover all 1255 and the first half of 1256 ; of £400 in May 1257— 
presumably for the latter half of 1256 and the first half of 1257. In October 1257, 
November 1258, May and October 1259, and April 1260 the instalments of £200 were 
paid. Ibid. pp. 167, 285, 372-3, 401, 448, 459, 481,500. Although the dower appears 
to have been paid with fair regularity the sum of £400 annually was considered by 
Eleanor to be far too small—a fact which seems to have been recognized by the king 
in 1244 (see above)—and the countess asserted that large sums were owing to her. 

® Although in 1244 Henry granted Simon 500 m. annually as the settlement for 
Eleanor, C. Liberate R., 1240-45, pp. 273, 299, there was continual difficulty about 
the payment of the money. Later Simon and Eleanor had to resist attempts by the 
Crown to assert that the 500 m. covered both the dower and the dowry. 

‘ Petronille, heiress of Bigorre, married, as one of her husbands, Guy de Montfort, 
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because of the money which Henry owed Simon from the time 
when the earl was seneschal in Gascony.’ The desire of Louis 
IX to have in the peace of Paris a renunciation by Richard of 
Cornwall and the countess of Leicester of their claims to lands 
in France gave Simon a grip on Henry, for the earl demanded that 
Eleanor’s claims for dower and dowry should be fulfilled and that 
the king should pay his debts before the countess surrendered 
her claims to lands in France.? As has been said the treaty was 
originally concluded at Paris on 28 May 1258 and it contained the 
clauses by which the claim to lands in France was surrendered by 
Richard of Cornwall and Eleanor.* In an endeavour to seek an 
agreement with Simon, so that the renunciation by the countess 
should appear in the final text of the treaty, John Mansel, Robert 
Walerand, the earl of Gloucester and Peter of Savoy were ap- 
pointed, on 10 March 1259, to arbitrate between the king and the 
earl of Leicester. Their efforts proved vain, for on 20 May 1259 
Henry wrote to Louis stating that the countess of Leicester would 
not agree to any mediation about her demands.’ Arbitrators 
were again appointed between the king and Simon on 20 May,* 


brother of Simon. As a result of four other marriages Petronilla left many heirs who 
found that their rights in Bigorre were challenged by Gaston de Béarn. In 1248 
Simon, who was then in Gascony, administered the county of Bigorre for Petronilla 
and when she died in 1251 the threats of Gaston de Béarn to the independence of the 
county became so great that on 6 August 1256 the count of Bigorre, who was in debt 
to Simon (ibid., 1251-60, p. 496; C. Pat. R., 1247-58, p. 403), gave his lands to the 
earl of Leicester. Powicke, op. cit. i. 223-4. Meanwhile in November 1253 King Henry 
had bought from the bishop of Le Puy the homage and lordship of Bigorre and as the 
king was in debt to the count of Bigorre these debts passed to Simon when he obtained 
the county. -Jbid. There is a note on Bigorre in C. Bémont, op. cit. 126-8, and the 
county is the subject of the seventeenth to the twenty-first documents on the treaty 
roll, C.76/2. 

1 Simon was appointed as seneschal in Gascony in 1248 for seven years but he was 
forced to resign from office by September 1252 because of the opposition which his 
attempts to administer Gascony efficiently roused. When he relinguished office the 
king paid him 7000 m. for the surrender to Edward, Henry’s son, of lands and castles 
in Gascony. Of this money 2000 m. was paid in Michaelmas 1253, and 1069 m., 
the balance of the 7000, was paid in May 1254. C. Liberate R., 1251-60, pp. 112, 167. 
While he was in office Simon was forced to use much of his own money to meet the 
expenses of government and although the king made some effort to repay him (ibid. 
1245-51, pp. 209, 226, 288, 309, 326, 329; 1251-60, pp. 33, 375) it was recorded in 
December 1257 that Henry owed Simon £1198 14s. 103d. C. Pat. R., 1247-58, 
p. 609. 

? The countess of Leicester and Richard of Cornwall could claim lands as children 
of King John. 

3 Clauses 8 and 9 of the text printed in Foedera, 1. i. 383-4. Henry had written to 
Louis about this matter on 8 May 1258. Above, p.84,n.4. On 22 May 1258 Richard 
of Cornwall wrote from Oppenheim renouncing his claims to lands in France and this 
was repeated by Richard and his son Henry on 10 February 1258/9; Layettes, nos. 
4413, 4415, 4423, 4426, 4461-63. On 24 February 1258/9 Henry surrendered his 
claims to lands in France. C. Pat. R., 1258-66, p. 14. 

4 Ibid. p. 18. 5 Ibid. p. 25. 

® These were the earl of Gloucester, Peter of Savoy, John Mansel, John de Balliol 
and Robert Walerand who on 23 May were granted 50 m. toward their expenses. Ibid. 
p. 25; C. Liberate R., 1251-60, p. 462. On 24 May the envoys were given increased 
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and the ambassadors in France were told to come to an agreemert 
with Louis even if the countess would not waive her claims.! 
On the same day, 20 May 1259, there appeared the normal text 
of the treaty together with the one which, we are told by the words 
on the treaty roll, omitted the clauses by which Richard of Corn- 
wall and the countess of Leicester surrendered their claims to lands 
in France. The alternative text is probably explained by an 
attempt of Henry to get Louis to accept the treaty without the 
renunciation clauses. This suggestion is supported by the fact 
that on 20 May 1259, the same date as that on which the alter- 
native text of the treaty appeared, Henry wrote to Louis stating 
that Eleanor’s claims would in no way be a menace.? 
Meanwhile the arbitrators who had been appointed on 20 
May reported from Paris on 25 June that they had reached an 
agreement with the earl of Leicester. On 21 July Henry wrote 
to Simon recognizing the settlement * and on 27 and 28 July the 
grant of lands which had been made to the earl on 20 May was 
confirmed. When the Council ratified the treaty on 21 July 
the renunciation clauses were included and it may be suggested 
that the reason for this was the agreement which the arbitrators 
stated, on 25 June, they had reached with the earl of Leicester. 
The settlement, however, proved short-lived, for difficulties again 
arose about the size of Eleanor’s dower from the Marshal lands 


and on 23 July 1259 Humphrey de Bohun, Roger Bigod, and Philip 
Basset were appointed to arbitrate with the de Montforts.® 


powers of arbitration. C. Pat. R., 1258-66, pp. 25, 26. It was recorded also on 20 
May that the king had ceded to Simon the lands of Melbourne in Derbyshire ; Kings- 
haugh and Gunthorpe in Nottinghamshire; Dilwyn, Lugwardine, and Marden in 
Herefordshire ; Bere Regis in Dorsetshire ; Rodley and Minsterworth in Gloucester- 
shire. The value of these was estimated at £400 annually—the amount of the coun- 
tess’s dower. Ibid. p. 52; C. Charter R., ii. 18. On 24 May Henry wrote to Louis 
claiming that a settlement had been made and that he was quit of all his debts to 
Simon until 7 May 1259. C. Pat. R., 1258-66, p. 26. This claim is possibly associated 
with the order, on 15 May 1259, to pay Simon £236 18s. 44d. ‘in full payment of the 
arrears of the money which he receives on the King’s hands’. C. Liberate R., 1251-60, 
p- 460. 

1C. Pat. R., 1258-66, p. 25. 2 Ibid. pp. 26, 27. 

3 Treaty Roll, C. 76/2 eleventh document. This letter was confirmed by Edward 
and the council. JIJbid., twelfth and thirteenth documents. On 25 July Edward and 
Edmund, sons of King Henry, recognized the peace between England and France. 
Layettes, nos. 4500, 4501 ; Foedera, 1. i. 387; Carte Papers, Bodley MS. Ixxxix. p. 51 ; 
B.M. Add. MS. 30,659, fos. 46, 47. 

4C. Charter R., ii. 20; C. Pat. R., 1258-66, pp. 34-5. The record on the Charter 
Roll, dated 27 July, adds Easingwold and Huby in Yorkshire, to the lands granted 
on 20 May. See above, p. 89,n. 6. In the Patent Rolls these lands are not recorded 
until 19 October. Ibid. p.35. In Bémont, op. cit. p.32, Kingshaugh is called Kingshay, 
Dilwyn appears as Dylun, Marden is called Mawurdyn, and Rodley appears as Redley. 
Six documents, dated 25 June to 27 July, 1259, about the de Montfort lands appear 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale MSS. Clairembault 1188, pp. 12-15; Bémont, op. cit. 
p. 32, n. 1. 

5 Treaty Roll, C. 76/2 eighth document. This was confirmed by Edward and the 
council, ibid., ninth and tenth documents, and Humphrey de Bohun, Roger Bigod, 
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Despite their efforts the quarrel continued, so that the renunciation 
clauses could be included neither in texts of the treaties 
which Henry ratified on 3 and 5 September nor in the final 
version of 13 October. Although, on 20 October 1259, the 
council confirmed the grants of land which had been made to 
Simon de Montfort on 20 May and 27 and 28 July 1259,1 no 
agreement had been reached between the earl and Henry when the 
treaty was finally completed on 3 December 1259 ; consequently 
the renunciation clauses could not be included. Because of this 
omission Henry was forced to leave in the hands of Louis 15,000 
marks sterling, to be deducted from the money to be paid by 
the king of France under the terms of the peace, as a pledge 
for the settlement of the dispute between Henry and the countess 
of Leicester.2 It was probably because of this that on the follow- 
ing day, 4 December, Simon agreed to recognize his wife’s surrender 
of her claims to lands in France.® 


and Philip Basset announced their intention of acting as arbitrators, ibid., fourteenth 
document. On 5 February 1260 King Henry ordered the earl of Leicester to deliver 
to Hugh Bigod and Philip Basset the royal letters by which the king had promised 
to submit to the arbitration of Bohun, Bigod, and Basset concerning the countess’s 
claims. Close R., 1259-61, p. 269 ; Bémont, op. cit, p. 196, n. 3. On the Treaty Roll, 
fifteenth document, is a letter dated July 1259 from Bohun, Bigod, and Bassett 
stating that the earl and Eleanor claimed lands from the dower which the countess 
had had from her former husband William, late Earl Marshal ; printed in Gavrilovitch, 
op. cit. pp. 118-19. On the dorse of the Treaty Roll is a letter, dated 26 July, about 
the arbitration and on the 27 July the king again wrote to Bohun, Bigod, and Basset 
about this problem, sixteenth document. 10. Pat. R., 1258-66, p. 46. 

2 Ibid. pp. 106-7; Layettes, no. 4564; Bémont, op. cit. (1884), appendix 32, 
p. 330; Diplomatic Documents, Chancery 27/1 (13) in P.R.O. Lists and Indezes, 
xlix. 137. Philip III of France wrote to the king of England stating that Simon’s 
widow claimed from the executors of Louis IX the remainder of her dower from her 
first husband William Marshal and that the 15,000 marks which Henry had deposited 
at the Temple for this purpose had been recalled more than eight years ago ; document, 
undated, calendared in Sixth Report of the Deputy Keeper (London, 1845), appendix 2, 
p. 90, no. 1124. On 10 August 1273 Edward wrote to Walter de Merton, the chancellor, 
ordering him to settle the claims of the countess of Leicester who, at the instance of 
Philip of France, had been forgiven and restored to favour. Ibid. p. 90, no. 1130. 
On 4 December Henry did homage and fealty to Louis. Layettes, no. 4566. 

3 Ibid. no. 4565 ; Foedera t. i. 392; B.M. Add. MS. 30,659, fo. 52 ; Carte Papers, 
Bodley MS. Ixxxix, p. 52. The quarrel between Simon and the king continued in 
1261 ; Champollion-Figeac, Lettres de Rois, Reines et autres Personnages (Paris, 1839), 
i. 135, 136. On 7 January 1260-1 steps were taken for the king of France to arbitrate 
between Henry and the earl, C. Pat. R., 1258-66, p. 135, and although this took place 
in July 1261 (ibid. pp. 162, 169), the quarrel continued. Henry accused Simon of being 
the originator of the demand for Eleanor’s renunciation, a demand which, Henry 
claimed, would not have been made on his own initiative by the king of France. Simon 
replied that the claim arose from the king of France himself. Bémont, op. cit. (1884), 
appendix 37, p. 334. Full details of the arbitration may be read in Bémont, op. cit. 
trans. E. F. Jacob, pp. 196-7, n. 3. Despite all these efforts Eleanor’s claims were 
still unsettled at her death in 1275. Powicke, op. cit. ii.411,n.2. In the Sixth Report 
of the Deputy Keeper, appendix 2, p. 90, no. 1125, is calendared a letter which Margaret , 
queen of France, wrote to Edward stating that she had promised the countess of 
Leicester on her death to intercede for the execution of her will and for the restoration 
to favour of Amaury her son. There are additional letters about Eleanor in Fifth 
Report of the Deputy Keeper, appendix 2, p. 61, no. 398, p. 84, no. 864. 
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Thus it would seem that, because of the quarrel between the 
earl and the king, an attempt was made to persuade Louis to 
accept a text of the peace of Paris, dated 20 May 1259, without 
the renunciation clauses. This effort seems to have failed and the 
clauses appeared in the treaty on 21 July 1259, probably because 
of an agreement between Henry and Simon reported on 25 June. 
However, when events showed that the differences still continued, 
Henry was forced back to the position which he occupied on 
20 May, when he tried to exclude the renunciation clauses from 
the treaty, and had to make concessions to have the treaty 
finally accepted on 3 December 1259 without the surrender of 
their claims by Richard of Cornwall and the countess of Leicester. 


I. J. SANDERS. 


APPENDIX 


A Comparison of the Texts of the Peace of Paris 


As has beer shown there were two texts of the peace of Paris: the first 
which was accepted on 28 May 1258 lasted unchanged until 21 July 1259? 
and the second which was ratified by Henry III on 3 September 1259 and 
was completed on 3 December 1259.5 Of the first text there are versions 
dated on 28 May 1258, 17 February, 20 May, and 21 July 1259, while the 
second text appears in versions dated 3 September, 5 September, and 


13 October 1259. The version printed in Foedera is the text dated 20 
May 12594; as this is identical with the first text dated 28 May 1258, and 
as this Foedera text, which has been divided into fourteen clauses for easy 
reference, is the one most readily available to students in England, it has 
been used for the following summary of the contents of the treaty. The 
first five clauses record the French concessions to England ® while the next 


1 See above, p. 88, n. 1, for reference to a mistaken statement by Gavrilovitch, 
op. cit., about the texts of the peace. 

2 Except for the alternative text of 20 May 1259. See above, pp. 84-5. 

3 There are differences of detail in phraseology and spelling among these texts but 
they are not of great importance. * Foedera, 1. i. 383-4. 

5 Clause 1. Louis made a free gift to Henry of all rights which he, Louis, possessed 
in fief and demesne in the diocese of Cahors, Limoges, and Périgueux. 

Clause 2. Agenais to be given to Henry if the province escheats to the French 
Crown on the,death of Jeanne, daughter of Raymond VII of Toulouse and wife of 
Alfonse of Poitiers brother of Louis IX. In the meantime Louis would pay Henry 
an annual rent equal to the annual value of the Agenais and if the territory fell to 
another lord, and not to the French Crown, the rent and the lord’s homage would 
be paid to Henry. 

Clause 3. Quercy, terms similar to Agenais if Henry could show that Richard I 
had given this land to his sister Joanna when she married Raymond VI of Toulouse 
of whom Jeanne, wife of Alfonse of Poitiers, was the heiress. 

Clause 4. Henry’s interest in Saintonge, south of the R. Charente, was recognized 
and his possession was secured as far as possible after the death of Alfonse of Poitiers. 
Henry was to do due homage and service as peer of France and as duke of Aquitaine. 
The question of the overlordship of Bigorre, Armagnac, and Fezensac was to be con- 
sidered after further enquiry. See Gavrilovitch, op. cit. pp. 82-3. 

Clause 5. Louis to give Henry money for 500 knights for two years; money to 
be used in the service of God, the Church or the profit of the kingdom of England. 
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two, nos. 6 and 7, state Henry’s obligations to Louis. Richard of Cornwall 
and Eleanor, countess of Leicester, brother and sister of Henry III, 
surrendered their claims to lands in France in clauses 8 and 9, and the 
failure of the English to do homage and service in the past was quitclaimed 
by France in clause 10. The next clause, no. 11, announced a mutual 
quitclaim for losses during the war and clauses 12 and 13 record the oaths of 
Henry, his sons and the countess of Leicester, to honour the treaty and the 
surety by which this was to be enforced; plans for the renewal of the 
peace formed the last, the 14th, clause. Thus the main provisions of the 
peace are in the first seven clauses, clauses 8 to 11 record a less im- 


portant part of the treaty while the last three clauses specify the sureties 
for the implementation of the peace. 


1. Teats of the Peace dated 28 May 1258 


(a) P.R.O., Diplomatic Documents, Exchequer, E. 30/1077; dated 
Paris, 28 May 1258; calendared in D. K. Report, 45 (London 1885), pp. 
285-6. As this manuscript is at present in bad repair and the top part is 
missing the calendar gives more information. This text of the treaty records 
that Alfonse count of Eu, chamberlain of France, and Simon de Clermont, 
seigneur de Nesle, were the commissioners of the king of France in the 
negotiations for the treaty.2_ The text differs from others of the same date 
in ways which suggest that it may have been a preliminary draft. If it 
be compared with the treaty dated 20 May 1259, printed in Foedera, it 
will be found that neither the lst clause, that which alludes to Cahors, 
Limoges, and Périgueux, nor the 10th clause by which France quitclaimed 
the failure of the English to do homage and service in the past, appear. 
Otherwise the two texts are very similar except that the 4th and the 
14th clauses of the text dated 20 May 1259 contain more detail.® 

(6) Cartulaire Normand, no. 1201 ; dated Paris, 28 May 1258. Appears 
to have been taken from the original sealed with the seals of the archbishops 
of Rouen and Tarentaise.* 

(c) Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30,659, fos. 39-44; dated Paris, 28 May 1258. 
This is part of the collection of manuscripts formed by Antoine de Lomenie, 
seigneur de la Ville aux Clercs, secretary of state to Henry IV and Louis 
XIII, for the use of his son Henry Auguste de Lomenie, comte de Brienne, 
secretary of state to Louis XIII and Louis XIV. There is no indication 
of the manuscript source from which this copy was made. 

(d) Carte Papers, Bodley MS. Ixxxix. pp. 44-7; dated Paris, 28 


1Clause 6. Henry and his two sons surrendered to France all claims on Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Poitou. 

Clause 7. Henry and his two sons gave up every claim, in the lands named, on all 
other people who had rights there saving their interests in Agenais and Quercy. 

* There is in the Carte Papers, Bodley MSS. Ixxxix. p. 48, a letter from the English 
envoys, Simon de Montfort and the others, stating that they had had negotiations 
with Alfonse, count of Eu and Simon de Clermont. 

* The manuscript does not mention the lands in Saintonge south of the R. Charente 
or the question of the counts of Bigorre, Armagnac, and Fezensac which appear in 
clause 4 of the version in Foedera. In clause 14 of the Foedera version the sureties 
mentioned in the previous clause are to be renewed every ten years but the manuscript 
only records the sureties and makes no statement about renewal. 

“See Gavrilovitch, op. cit. p. 25, on the work of these men in the treaty. 
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May 1258. Carte does not mention the source from which this was copied 
but he says that the original was sealed with two seals ; thus he may have 
copied the same document as that transcribed in Cartulaire Normand, 
no. 1201. The date of this text of the treaty is not recorded at the end, 
as is usual in medieval documents, but is given by Carte in the heading. 
The text is not divided into paragraphs, as is that printed in Foedera, 
but in some places vertical lines, drawn between the words, divide it into 
clauses at the same place as Foedera divides into paragraphs. 

No line divides clause 6 from clause 5 and there is no indication of 
clauses 8, 9, 10, 12, and 13. 

(e) Cartulaire Normand, no. 1202; Layettes, no. 4416; both dated 
Paris 28 May 1258. Both have the text of the treaty and at the end a 
ratification clause by Simon de Montfort and the other English envoys.! 


II. Text of the Peace dated 17 February 1258/9. 


Layettes, no. 4466 ; dated Westminster, 17 February 1258/9. Text the 
same as those dated 28 May 1258; has at the end a ratification clause 
by Humphrey de Bohun and William Fortibus.* 


III. Tezxts of the Peace dated 20 May 1259 


(a) P.R.O., Treaty Roll, C. 76/2 first document, dated Westminster, 
20 May 1259; printed in Foedera, 1. i. 383-4. At the foot of the text 
of the treaty, which is in French, are unnumbered clauses in Latin which, 
in order of their enrolment, record (i) a promise by Henry to honour the 
peace ; (ii) the surrender by Henry of all claims in Normandy, Anjou, 
Touraine, Maine, and Poitou and in all other parts of France—a repetition 
of clause 6 of the treaty ; (iii) a resignation by Henry and his sons of their 
other rights—clause 7 of the treaty ; (iv) a quittance for all damages— 
clause 11 of the treaty ; (v) an announcement that Humphrey de Bohun 
and William de Fortibus had sworn ‘coram nobis in animam nostram’ 
that the peace would be respected; (vi) a promise that Edward and 
Edmund would honour the peace ; (vii) a statement about the sealing of 
the peace. Thus these claims state the concessions which England made 
in the treaty. 

(6) The text recorded. by the words at the foot of the former document 
on the Treaty Roll; presumably dated Westminster, 20 May 1259. No 
copy of this text has been found but it is probable that this treaty is the 
same as the other dated 20 May 1259, except that the clauses by which 
Richard of Cornwall and the countess of Leicester renounced their claims 
to lands in France were omitted and that the reference to the countess 
of Leicester in clause 12 was not mentioned. See above, p. 85, n. 2. 


IV. Teats of the Peace dated 21 July 1259 


(a) P.R.O., Treaty Roll, C. 76/2 seventh document; dated London, 
21 July 1259. Confirmation of the treaty by the council. Consists of a 
preamble, the names of the councillors, the text of the treaty unchanged, 
the ratification by Humphrey de Bohun and William de Fortibus, as in 


4 See above, p. 84, n. 4. 2 See above, p. 84, n. 6. 
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Layettes, no. 4466, of 17 February 1258/9 (no. II. above), and the council’s 
confirmation of the treaty. 

(6) Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Caligula D. III. fo. 2; dated London, 
21 July 1259. This is the same as the preceding document except that 
the ratification clause by Bohun and William de Fortibus is omitted. 
This is an original and not an enrolment. See above, pp. 85-6, and notes. 


The copies of the treaty dated respectively 3 and 5 September and 13 
October 1259 are the same. Foedera 1. i. 389-90 prints a version (no. 
vila. ii. below) which, because it has been divided into thirteen clauses, 
may be used for comparison with the earlier versions of the treaty. When 
the earlier and the later versions are thus compared, we find: (i) that the 
first seven clauses of the two texts are virtually the same ;? (ii) that 
clauses 8 and 9 of the earlier versions of the treaty (i.e. the clauses by which 
Richard of Cornwall and the countess of Leicester surrendered their claims 
to lands in France) do not appear in the later texts, and that the 10th clause 
of the earlier version is also omitted from the later version ; (iii) that the 
11th clause of the earlier text forms the 8th clause of the later texts except 
for small details of wording ;* (iv) that the 12th clause of the early text 
is the same as clause 9 of later text except that in the later versions the 
allusion to the countess of Leicester is omitted ;* (v) that clauses 13 and 
14 of the version dated 28 May 1258 form clause 10 of the later versions 
except that the end of clause 14 is not included.* Clauses 11-13 of the 
later versions are not a vital part of the peace as they are similar to the 
Latin clauses at the end of the peace dated 20 May 1259. The 11th clause 
of the later versions records a promise by Henry to keep the peace, the 
12th clause alludes to an oath taken by Henry’s proctors ‘ en nostre ame’ 
to honour the peace, and the 13th clause makes a statement about the 
sealing of the treaty. 


V. Tests of the Peace dated 3 September 1259 


(a) P.R.O., Diplomatic Documents, Chancery, C.47/29/l(i) dated 
London, 3 September 1259. In the first person as if written by Henry. 
Text the same as that in Foedera 1. i. 389-90 except that at the beginning 


1 The main difference is that clause 10 of the version dated 28 May 1258, i.e. the 
clause by which France quitclaimed England for failure to do homage and service in 
the past, is appended at the end of clause 4 of the texts dated September-October, 1259, 

? Clause 11 of the version dated 28 May 1258 reads: ‘ Et pardonront et quiteront 
la uns a l’autre toz maltaleux de conteux, et de guerres, et touz damages, et totes mises, 
qui il ont fait, ou faites de ca, ou de la en guerres, et en autre maneres’. Clause 8 of 
the later text says: ‘E avons pardone, e quite l’uns a l’autre; e pardons e 
quitons toz maltaleuz de conteuz, e de guerres; e toz arrerages, e totes eissues qui 
ont este eves, qui porront estre eves en totes les choses devantdites, e toz damages, e 
totes mises qui ont este faite ou faites de ca ou de la en guerres, ou en autres 
maneres’.  Foedera, 1. i. 383, 390. 

* Clause 12 of the version of 28 May 1258 reads: ‘li Roi de Angleterre, et si dui 
fil, et sa soer le countesse de Leicestre, et si enfant, juront ces choses a tenir .. . ’. 
Clause 9 of the later text says: ‘li Rois d’Angleterre a fait jurer, en s’ame, par ses 
procurours especials a ce establiz, e si dui fil ont jure ces choses a tenir ... °. Ibid. 

‘The part of clause 14 which is omitted records the promise of the king of France 


to keep the peace ‘et ausi . . . apertendra’. This appears in clause 12 of the later 
texts. Ibid. 
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of the 4th clause Foedera reads ‘le deces la contesse de Poitiers ’ whereas 
the manuscript reads ‘ le conte de Poitiers’. As Foedera has this difference 
from other copies of the treaty, all of which read ‘le conte de Poitiers ’, 
the Foedera reading must be regarded as a misprint. 

(5) Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30,659 ff. 1-4, dated London, 3 September 
1259.1 Part of the Lomenie collection. Text the same as that in Foedera 
I. i. 389-90 except for the different reading in clause 4 already noted, 
and the omission of the words ‘en la conte et en tote la terre d’Anjou, 
de Touraine, et de l’Maine’; which are in clause 6 in Foedera.2 As these 
words appear in all other texts of the treaty dating from the autumn of 
1259 this omission must be an error of the scribe. 


VI. Texts of the Peace dated 5 September 1259 


No copies of these texts of the peace have been seen by the present 
writer. Gavrilovitch * and Longnon ‘ state that Henry ratified the peace 
on 5 September 1259, while Le Nain de Tillemont 5 and Layettes ® say that 


the version so ratified was the same as that which was issued on 13 October 
1259. 


VII. Teats of the Peace dated 13 October 1259 


(ai) Cartulaire Normand, no. 12097; Carte Papers, Bodley MS. 
Ixxxix. p. 54; Layettes, no. 4554; dated London 13 October 1259. In 
the first person as if written by Henry. Reads ‘le deces le conte de 
Poitiers’ at the beginning of clause 4 where Foedera reads ‘le deces la 
contesse de Poitiers’. The copy in Layettes does not number the clauses 
as does Foedera, 1. i. 389-90 but divides them by a hyphen ; the result is 
the same except that Layettes copy combines clauses 11 and 12 of Foedera 
and divides the 13th clause in Foedera at the words ‘ seellees de nostre 
seel ’ § and so makes two clauses. The version in Layettes, which emanated 
from Henry, names Edward and Edmund in the 13th clause, while the 
version in Foedera, emanating from Louis, names Louis and Philip in the 
corresponding place. 

(aii) P.R.O., Miscellaneous Books, Exchequer Treasury of Receipt, 
E. 36/275, m. 34; Diplomatic Documents, Exchequer, E. 30/10; dated 
Paris ‘el mois de Octoure,’ 1259. This latter manuscript appears to be 
the source from which the text printed in Foedera, 1. i. 389-90 was taken.°® 
The manuscript is sealed with a pendant seal of green wax bearing the 
fleur de lys.1° As in the other copies of the peace from the autumn of 


1 Gavrilovitch, op. cit. p. 25, n. 1, says that this text is the same as that in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Brienne, no. 28, fos. 1, 2, 3, which is ‘en gascon ’. 

® Foedera, I. i. 389. § Gavrilovitch, op. cit. p. 29, n. 6. 

“A. Longnon, La Formation de V Unité Frangaise (Paris, 1922), pp. 139-41. 

5 Le Nain de Tillemont, Vie de Saint Louis, Roi de France, ed. J. de Gaulle (Paris, 
1848), iv. 174; quotes MS. B., p.39; Registre 30, p. 217; Registre des Comptes, p. 88. 

® Layettes, iii. 489. 

7 Delisle says that there is a copy of this in Registre 30, no. 427, and refers to the 
Layettes. 8 Foedera, t. i. 390. 

* The editors of the Record Edition of Foedera failed to identify the manuscript 
from which their text was copied. 

1° The obverse of the seal pendant has been defaced but the counter seal is a fleur 

de lis sans fleurons which was the counter seal of the second seal of Louis IX ; Douet 
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1259 these manuscripts read ‘ le deces le conte de Poitiers’; the years of 
the date are expressed in words, whereas Foedera puts them in Roman 
numerals. 

(b) Layeties, 4555; Carte Papers, Bodley MS. Ixxxix. p. 58; Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 30,659, fo. 51; dated London, 13 October 1259. The 
document in the Carte Papers has been printed in Foedera 1. i. 390. There 
is no indication of the manuscript source from which the copies in the Carte 
Papers or the Brit. Mus. MS. were made. This version is a ratification 
by the council of the text of the treaty mentioned in ‘a’ above. The 
preamble, the names of the councillors and the clause at the end by which 
the council state that they have confirmed the treaty are the same as those 
in the version of Caligula D.IIT. fo. 2 dated 21 July 1259. 

Thus there are two texts of the peace of Paris; one which lasted from 
28 May 1258 to 21 July 1259 and the other from 3 September until 13 
October 1259. During these periods the texts remained the same, except 
for the variation of 20 May 1259, and the fundamental difference between 
the two was the omission from the later texts of the clauses by which 


Richard of Cornwall and the countess of Leicester renounced their claims 
to lands in France. 


The Date of Roger Mortimer’s Escape from the 
Tower of London 


EaRLy in 1322 Roger Mortimer of Wigmore and his uncle surren- 
dered to Edward II at Shrewsbury, and were committed to the 
Tower of London. The subsequent escape of the younger 
Roger aroused both official apprehension and popular interest ; 
in consequence the event is well documented in both record and 
narrative sources. Yet modern writers have, as a rule, placed 
it a year too late.2 The purpose of this note is merely to point 
out that what we may perhaps call the traditional date (August 
1324) is supported by only one source, the chronicle of Henry 
of Blaneforde.* Chroniclers who are independent of Blaneforde,* 


d’Arcq, Collection de Sceaux (Le Mans, 1863), i. 272, no. 42. Catalogue of Seals in the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, ed. W. de G. Birch (London, 1887- 
1900), v. 117, no. 18080. R. 

' Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicarum (Rolls Series), p. 35. 

* E.g. Stubbs, Constitutional History, ii (1875), 354, n. 3; Tout, Place of Edward II 
in English History (2nd edn.), p. 65, n. 1; Tout, Political History of England 
1216-1377 (1920), p. 293; Dictionary of National Biography under ‘ Roger Mortimer 
(IV)’; Complete Peerage, viii (1932), 436. The correct date is given (without com- 
ment) in Stubbs, Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and II (Rolls Series), i. p. Ixxxv, 
and in Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, i. 139-40. 

* Johannis de Trokelowe et Henrici de Blaneforde Chronica et Annales (Rolls Series), 
p. 145. Cf. also p. 147 for a reckoning backward from 1326 which shows that the 
dating on p. 145 was not a mere oversight. 


* Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana (Rolls Series), i. 174, is based on Blaneforde 
at this point. 
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when they give a clear date at all, place the escape in August 
1323,1 and there is abundant record evidence (some of which has 
been in print for over a century) that they are right. A brief 
summary of this record evidence will be enough to establish the 
point beyond question. On 6 August 1323 the king issued a 
writ addressed to Walter de Stapledon, the treasurer, explaining 
that Mortimer had escaped, and that Stephen Segrave, the con- 
stable of the Tower, was suffering so severely from the effects of a 
drug which had been administered in order to facilitate the escape, 
that he was no longer fit to perform his duties, and must therefore 
be replaced. The large number of writs issued on the same day, 
ordering sheriffs, keepers of the peace, and other officials to do 
everything possible to ensure the recapture of Mortimer, dead or 
alive, testifies to the alarm of the king and his supporters.* At 
first they thought that he was trying to reach Ireland, from a 
temporary place of refuge on the continent, and they had hopes 
of intercepting him ;* but it soon became clear that he intended 
to stay in France ® and work there for the downfall of his enemies 
in England. In November 1323 a certain Richard de Fernhale 
appeared before the coroner and the sheriffs of London, and con- 
fessed that he and others had been sent from St. Omer to England 
to organize a conspiracy, one of whose objects was to murder 
Robert Baldock, the Despensers, and other leading enemies of 
Mortimer. The evidence about this plot is recorded in some 
detail on the Coram Rege Roll for Hilary term, 1324. 

It is certain, therefore, that Mortimer had escaped by 
6 August 1323.7 Why Blaneforde’s impossible date should have 
been so generally adopted it is hard to say. Possibly the reason 
is that Blaneforde’s narrative is very detailed ; hence his story has 
usually been accepted as a whole, and the disagreement of the 
other chroniclers about the date has not been noticed. But in one 
case, at least, his error has been deliberately preferred to the 
correct date as given by Murimuth.® 


E. L. G. STonss. 


1 Chronicles of Edward I and II, i. 305 ; Chronicon Henrici Knighton (Rolls Series), 
i. 429; Murimuth, p. 40; Flores Historiarum (Rolls Series), iii. 217; Croniques de 
London (Camden Society, 1844), p. 46 (the entry under regnal year 16 is misleading ; 
the allusion immediately above to the truce of Bishopthorpe shows that August 
1323 is intended). 2 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1323-27, pp. 13-14. 

3 Parliamentary Writs, 11. ii, Appendix, pp. 232-4. 4 Ibid. p. 236. 

5 Foedera (Record Commissioners’ edition), 1. i. 536. 

® Parliamentary Writs, 1. ii, Appendix, pp. 244 seqq. 

7 There is nothing unreasonable in the statement of some of the chroniclers that the 
actual day of the escape was 1 August. Mortimer is said to have built a chapel 
dedicated to St. Peter in Ludlow Castle as a mark of his gratitude for his escape from 
the Tower on the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, i.e. 1 August (Dugdale, Monasticon, 
vi. i (1846), 352). 

® See the article in Dict. Nat. Biography cited above. 





Reviews of Books 


The Origins of Modern Science 300-1800. By H. Burrerrietp. 
(London: G. Bell, 1949.) 


Tue history of science is still inchoate, and much work remains to be done 
before it can be adequately presented. The facts are by no means fully 
known: the texts have rarely been the subject of critical editing and 
commentary, and indeed the writers of histories have—erperto crede— 
rarely had a sufficient knowledge to present a true picture. The subject 
is a comparatively new one : most of those who undertake it are men of 
science, who, by reason of their training, are imperfectly acquainted with 
the canons of historical research, and too often, even of the languages in 
which the older texts are written. Professional historians, on the other 
hand, are unlikely to appreciate the internal logic of scientific discovery. 
The elucidation of fact and the editing of texts continues and will gradu- 
ally ease the task of the interpreter who, nevertheless, will still have to 
decide upon the mode of interpretation, to answer the question ‘ Where 
is the significance of the history of science?’ The most usual course is 
to select those parts of the history of science which lead logically to modern 
scientific ideas, but this results in a weak and unintelligible presentation 
of all science earlier than that of the seventeenth century. The better 
way, it would seem, is to study the outlook of each age upon the physical 
world ; to treat, for example, the cosmology of Aristotle with no less care 
than that of Newton. This first step in the elucidation of the history of 
science, the accurate and loving exposition of the science of each successive 
age, is a task yet to be performed, and should indeed precede the treatment 
of the history of science in its relations to other departments of human 
activity. 

Professor Butterfield has here presented a work composed for a special 
purpose, namely the linking of the Arts to the Sciences through a study of 
the history of scientific activity. It consists of a series of lectures, given 
to university students, in which the attempt is made to trace the rise of 
the habit of mind we call scientific, which has become the characteristic 
of modern thought. No task, it would seem, could be more important 
to the historian than to understand the development of that which has 
become the very terms in which present-day man investigates and under- 
stands his world. 

The book begins with a study of the theory of impetus, which in the 
fourteenth century Legan the assault on the Aristotelian physics, and 
thereby the whole system of medieval science ; this is followed up by 
an account of the development of astronomical ideas up to the populariza- 
tion of Newtonianism in eighteenth-century France. This section is very 
well done, and must be regarded as one of the best brief non-technical 
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accounts of these matters. The reader must, however, be somewhat dis- 
satisfied with this as a picture of the passage from medieval to modern 
scientific ideas. The rest of medieval science is here represented by a 
chapter on the study of the heart down to William Harvey. The author 
makes little or no attempt to give a picture of medieval chemistry, 
biology, or optics—none of them negligible. He thus gives inadequate 
treatment to that idea which is central to medieval science and retained 
an ever-decreasing hold on modern science until the twentieth century— 
namely the notion of those bodies, classed as ‘spirits’, intermediate 
between the four elements and their mixtures, on the one hand, and the 
rational world of mental activity on the other. The whole governance 
of the macrocosm depended on these, and the habit of thinking in 
such terms led to the reign of the ‘imponderables’ in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century science. 

The discussion of Bacon and Descartes is valuable, as rehabilitating, 
to some extent, the high reputation that our fathers accorded to the 
former as father cf modern science. Here and elsewhere, however, 
Professor Butterfield seems to have insufficiently distinguished the senses 
of ‘experiment’. He seems to imply that experiment was not uncommon 
in the sixteenth century and indeed in the middle ages and earlier. If 
erperimentum is understood as meaning ‘ observation employed as a test 
of truth’ certainly there have been experimentalists in every age ; but 
the modern experiment, a controlled ‘set-up ’ intended to discover the 
cause or nature of a phenomenon, is a rarity before the time of Bacon. 
We may think of Stevin’s simultaneous dropping of different weights on to 
a board, of Vesalius’s demonstration of the function of the recurrent 
nerves, of Albertus Magnus’s trial of alchemical ‘gold ’ as true experi- 
ments, but I doubt if ten such are recorded before 1550. It would seem 
to the reviewer that the experimentum crucis as distinguished from mere 
trial by experience is characteristic of modern science. 

The chapters on the transition to the Philosophe movement in the 
reign of Louis XIV and on the place of the scientific revolution in the 
history of Western civilization are particularly valuable contributions 
because they are characteristically contributions of a historian, and it is 
the historian whose influence has hitherto been so conspicuously lacking 
in the writing of the history of science. 

The book may be strongly commended to the history student and to 
the student of science. It does indeed build a bridge between the human- 
ities and the sciences ; though one that may not be altogether satisfying 
to both parties. History students at Oxford, with whom the reviewer 
has discussed the book, find the lack of references a source of disquiet ; 
and indeed many controversial matters are summed up in a few sentences, 
and no help is given to those who would seek to dispute, or even to eluci- 
date, the author’s interpretation. Students do not know the literature ; 
the suggestions for further reading—admirable enough—give little clue 
to the finding of the sources of the author’s statements. Students of 
science will feel perhaps that too little account is taken of the technical 
factors in the development of science, but this is no great matter, for this 
treatment is available elsewhere. 

Professor Butterfield has here made a real contribution towards the 
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book on the history of science which we still hope to see written, the book 
which will order the beliefs and theories of successive ages and relate them 
to the general history of man, in such a manner that a clear and true picture 
of the development of science rises before our eyes. Such a book will 
mark the final emancipation of the history of science from the status of a 
hobby-horse of rationalist philosophers, Marxist politicians, and retired 
men of science, and its transformation to a scientific and scholarly depart- 
ment of knowledge. 
F. SHerwoop Taytor. 


Studies in the Public Records. By V.H. Gatpratra. (Edinburgh : Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1948.) 


THE appearance in print of the Ford Lectures of 1941 is something of 
an event. Much in them will evoke the ready acceptance of other teachers 
of history, in particular of those who formerly sat under the present Deputy 
Keeper of the Records at the London School of Economics, and yet as a 
whole the Regius Professor of History at Oxford expounds here an inter- 
pretation of English history and a technique of studying it which have 
all the freshness of a new discovery. To say that the history of our 
medieval constitution is the study of the transformation of personal 
government into institutional government may not sound new; 
but to approach the history of government from the history of 
its records, though obviously sound and scientific, might seem an 
impracticable technique for the beginner. But here, to use the 
university catchword of to-day, the outlook of archivist and his- 
torian is integrated ; the gulf between the discoverer and the beginner 
is bridged. Should that notable desideratum, a full-length history 
of our public records, ever come to be written, this small book 
should secure it a reading public far beyond that of young graduates 
training for an archivist’s diploma. 

If we cannot understand the history of England without its constitu- 
tion, we cannot understand the constitution apart from its record-pro- 
ducing machinery. As the style is the man, so, says Mr. Galbraith, in 
effect, the records are the government. Domesday Book as the quintes- 
sential embodiment of the Conqueror’s policy is no new conception ; it 
is more startling to hear that the Patent and Close Rolls are the character- 
istic monument of King John, marking a transformation in administration 
‘to which there is nothing comparable until the first half of the nineteenth 
century’ (p. 71). In this light the work of Hubert Walter stands out 
as of more lasting effect, if not significance, than that of Stephen Langton. 
The writ and the chirograph, again, establish solidly the importance of 
the Anglo-Saxon legacy, finally killing the ancient legend of the crudity 
and primitiveness of old English government and exemplifying Professor 
Stenton’s judgement that in all but their military techniques the Normans 
were behind the English in 1066. What William contributed to the well- 
developed secretariat that he took over from Edward the Confessor was, 
it would seem, merely ‘ the title of a Chancery and the ruthless Norman 
genius for its exploitation and development ’ (p. 38). It is to the substitu- 
tion by French-speaking rulers of Latin for English as the official language 
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that Mr. Galbraith attributes the almost total disappearance of the Anglo- 
Saxon central archives of which there is evidence from the middle of the 
tenth century, notably those registering financial activities. Yet, as 
Maitland observed, the persistence of the terms ‘ writ’ and ‘ sheriff’ in 
the environment of Latinisms like ‘Exchequer’, ‘ Justiciar’, and 
‘Chancery ’ register no less than ‘ gallows’ the native origins ef medieval 
administration. 

Mr. Galbraith’s discussion of the sociological significance of the transi- 
tion from oral to written evidence is another instance of the stimulus 
afforded by the new angle of approach to familiar facts. The lawyers 
have impressed on us the contrast between written law and custom ; 
more imaginative effort is required to recognize the transformation in 
thought and attitude marked by the acceptance of the validity of the 
charter as against the symbolic action of the grantor. The central govern- 
ment, for instance, demanding written returns to its feudal inquest of 
1166, is confronted by barons who have no written records of their own 
and must rely on the memory of their older tenants. (It might be added 
that though the official memory of the government may not have been 
effective before the age of John (p. 72), the clerk who compiled the Leges 
Henrici nearly a century earlier had contrasted the incontrovertible written 
record of the king’s court with the oral witness of the suitors of the feudal 
and communal courts.) As a footnote to the advancing importance of 
the written instrument we are shown the advancing skill of the forger, 
and, from a fascinating entry on the Jewish Plea Roll of 1221, the skill of 
these detectors of forgery (p. 51). 

Reflected in the archives, historical figures take on a new light. In 
1915 Sir Hilary Jenkinson asked if the ‘ single very powerful administra- 
tive brain that we seem to see’ working behind all the innovations of the 
first decade of the thirteenth century was that of John. The accepted 
answer to-day, and endorsed by Mr. Galbraith, is ‘ No—it was Hubert 
Walter’s’ ; but he attributes to John’s ‘ fierce energy ’ a large share in the 
reorganization and development of the curia, showing that the chancery 
rolls disprove Wendover’s charges of luxurious idleness (p. 125) and 
indicate, along with the king’s willingness to back up his chancellor (p. 66), 
his personal intimacy with lesser clerks (p. 80) and a personal impress on 
official phraseology that makes teste me ipso no mere formula (p. 125), as 
the data per manum nostram of Magna Carta reflects his unreliability 
(p. 128). Our greater intimacy with Henry III makes the sound of his 
voice (p. 77) less unexpected. 

To this outline estimate of the advance of government by the criterion 
of its own records—and the medievalist may be forgiven a certain unholy 
joy at the strictures on Tudor carelessness (p. 87)—succeeds a brief ex- 
amination of three famous records, each, in different ways, the stand-by 
of later generations—Domesday Book, Magna Carta, and the two versions 
of its confirmation in 1297. Readers of this Review are familiar with 
Mr. Galbraith’s thesis on the making of Domesday Book (ante, vol. lvii) ; 
his account of its later history is enriched by a description of the Balliol 
MS. which he has identified as a revised version of the Herefordshire 
Domesday by Thomas Brown of Exchequer fame, and of the Breviate or 
abridgement of the whole book made, as he thinks, for Alexander Swereford 
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in the reign of Henry III. Though Mr. Galbraith has minimized the 
fiscal aspect of the inquest of 1085, he describes the book in the twelfth 
century as predominantly a tax-collector’s guide (p. 112), whilst citing 
many instances of its use by subjects for other purposes. In the lecture on 
Magna Carta the value of the objectivity and exact chronology of the 
Chancery Rolls, by contrast with the wild statements of Wendover, is 
indicated in tracing the evolution of the famous clause 39—‘ the clause 
that gave its chief meaning to the Charter ’—and in establishing the 
continuing contribution of Stephen Langton to the negotiations, further 
borne out by a letter of John’s from the ancient correspondence in which 
Stephen is called a notorious traitor (pp. 136, 161). Even the fact that 
the Charter was not enrolled for eighty years is shown to be significant 
of the slow transition from government by the king to the king’s govern- 
ment. Another unregarded detail is that though there is no ‘ original’ 
of Magna Carta, which was broadcast from Runnymede over the shires 
and dioceses of England, the unique draft, known as the Articles of the 
Barons, to which John put his seal on 15 June, survived ‘ by a miracle’ 
and may be seen at the British Museum. Its 1297 parallel, for so Mr. 
Galbraith, adhering to Mr. Rothwell (ante, vol. lx), would regard the 
famous De Tallagio non concedendo, was less fortunate. The half-success 
of the baronial leaders in that year meant that the royal concession was 
couched in another language and a less sacrosanct form, and their draft, 
like the memoranda of the Oxford parliament of 1258, is preserved only 
in the equivocal context of a chronicle. 

A few slips in detail have been noted. Domesday Book and Beyond 
was published in 1897, not 1907 (p. 90); the author of The King’s House- 
hold before the Norman Conquest was Mr. L. M. Larson (p. 153); the date 
of John’s important ordinance as to the fees payable in chancery for 
charters and letters of protection is not May 1199 (p. 124) but June, as 
stated on page 155. Lastly, the translation of the final words of the 
Domesday inquest on page 95 provokes the question : Does Mr. Galbraith 
tread quo modo in place of the quam accepted by Hamilton and Round in 
the phrase et st potest plus haberi quam habetur ? 


HELEN M. Cam. 


Les Hommes d’ Affaires Italiens du Moyen Age. By Yves Renovarp. 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1949.) 


THERE exists a considerable number of specialized studies, several of them 
quite recent, dealing with various aspects of commercial and financial 
activities of the Italian merchants in the middle ages and the part they 
played in the development of medieval Europe; but a good general 
account embodying the results of both the older and the more recent 
works has hitherto been lacking. Professor Renouard’s book on the 
Italian businessmen of the middle ages attempts partly to fill this gap. 
It is addressed to a wider audience than the specialized economic historians, 
but it is more than a mere work of popularization. It does provide a good 
synthesis testifying to the author’s familiarity with virtually every study 
that has been devoted to this subject. Specialists might quarrel with some 
of the statements on matters that are still controversial and point to a 
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few errors, but this is a valuable and useful book, written in a lucid and 
pleasant style. 

Apart from a brief introductory chapter discussing the obscure period 
of origins, the book is devoted to the period from the eleventh to the end 
of the fifteenth century. Attention is throughout chiefly directed to 
the leading cities which made the greatest contribution to the Italian 
mercantile expansion in the middle ages, the pioneer maritime cities of 
Venice, Amalfi, Pisa, and Genoa and the more slowly developed inland 
centres of Piacenza, Siena and, above all, Florence. Thus it is not a 
study of the development of trade and urban civilization in Italy at large 
and even some centres of undoubted importance like Milan and Lucca are 
treated very briefly because of the lack of monographic studies of them. 
Similarly no attempt is made to give a comprehensive account of the 
gradual penetration of the Italian merchants into all parts of southern and 
western Europe, but attention is chiefly directed to the most important or 
significant developments. By concentrating on a few leading centres 
for which evidence is more plentiful the book has gained greatly in 
concreteness. With the same purpose in view the author has tried, when- 
ever possible, to illustrate his account by concrete examples, especially 
through well chosen and vivid biographical sketches, some of men of 
great prominence like Benedetto Zaccaria, the great thirteenth-century 
Genoese admiral and alum monopolist or Cosimo de’Medici, others of 
typical figures about whom we happen to be unusually well informed. 

M. Renouard brings out the contrast between the maritime centres 
and the inland cities. In Venice and Genoa the risks of sea traffic dominated 
the whole structure of their economic life. To minimize them each business- 
man tried to distribute his capital among as many transactions as possible ; 
his partnerships were for one particular voyage, his interests were scattered 
and continually shifting. As time went on these risks were somewhat 
diminished through improvements in shipbuilding, provision of regular 
convoys and the elaboration, possibly in the late thirteenth century in 
Genoa, of a system of marine insurance. Venice with its strong state, 
internal stability and tradition of efficiently enforced governmental 
control was able to create for its merchants very favourable conditions of 
trade, but the high profits derived from it made Venetians conservative 
in their business methods and restricted their activities chiefly to trade ; 
the Venetian banks of deposit, which in several features of their functioning 
represented one of the must important Venetian contributions to the 
development of financial technique, were designed almost entirely to 
facilitate local payments. By contrast, Genoa was a city of individualistic 
adventurers. Their undertakings were often more ambitious and the 
Genoese were pioneers in maritime enterprise, opening up for example in 
the late thirteenth century a regular sea-route to Flanders and England ; 
but their economic life suffered in the long run from undue dispersal of 
effort and lacked stability, just as their state was torn by chronic disorders. 
Genoa after a period of great prosperity in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was declining in the later middle ages, though it continued to be 
important, especially as a financial centre. 

The merchants of the inland cities of Tuscany, of which Florence 
became tle most important in the later thirteenth century, specialized 
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in traffic by land in Italy and to the fairs of Champagne. Its greater 
security as compared with maritime trade favoured the development of 
large and enduring commercial enterprises taking the form of companies 
in which a number of merchants were associated, with permanent branches 
in the leading cities of Italy and western Europe. This network of branches 
made it possible to conduct much of their business through correspondence 
and without having to transfer funds for many transactions and led to the 
popularization of practices, such as the employment of bills of exchange, 
that form the foundation of much of the modern technique of international 
finance. The size and stability of these companies encouraged nobles and 
merchants both in Italy and also to some extent in other countries to 
deposit money with them both as an investment and to facilitate their 
personal financial dealings, and the leading Tuscan companies acquired 
in this way financial resources unequalled by any other medieval business 
enterprises. While their chief preoccupation was with wholesale trade, 
to which the Florentine companies added an interest in the finishing of 
luxury woollen cloths at Florence, they also became international 
bankers, executed transfers of money throughout western Europe and 
lent extensively to merchants, nobles, and rulers of the countries where 
they operated. The resources of the companies in many cases proved, 
however, unequal to these excessive commitments ; their profits were in 
most cases moderate rather than large, and sooner or later, especially 
because of their money-lending to rulers into which they were often drawn 
more from political necessity than of their choice, most of them went 
bankrupt, each time shaking severely the economies of their native cities. 

M. Renouard throughout his book devotes much attention to the place 
held by the business class in the society of the cities and the important 
part played by it in the development of the Italian civilization of the later 
middle ages. This part of the book is naturally less concrete than the 
sections dealing with economic matters, and the developments on which 
it tries to throw light are still imperfectly known, but it is of considerable 
interest to the general historian. It is to be regretted that the author 
did not also attempt to discuss the influence of the leading business 
centres on the social and economic evolution of medieval Italy and 
especially of its countryside. 

M. Renouard’s book suffers from a number of faults often present in 
works of popularization. A short select bibliography, though well 
chosen, cannot compensate for the almost complete absence of references. 
An index is lacking. But these are small things. For the teaching 
of medieval economic history few recent books are likely to prove 
more useful. E. B. Frype. 


Legislation of Edward I. By T. F. T. Puvcxnetr. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1949.) 


Tae Ford lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in 1947 were 
Welcomed with grateful appreciation as a timely expression of the union 
between legal and historical studies, and, in their published form, will be 
of permanent value. They do much to put in historical perspective the 
results of recent work, including the lecturer’s own, and should ease the 
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way of historical students to the study of the statutes, assize rolls, and 
Year Books. They suggest, moreover, the great need of a handy critical 
and annotated edition of the Edwardian statutes ; and, from the historical 
standpoint they both supplement and illustrate the work done by such 
scholars as Professor Cam, Mr. H. G. Richardson and Professor Sayles 
upon the more external relations between the legislation of Edward I 
and the administrative activity of which it was an important and epoch- 
making part. Indeed, with a more professional approach, they emphasize 
the fact, already made clear by Professor Sayles in the introductions 
to the three volumes of his Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench, that 
the combined study of law and history is necessary to the understanding, 
as a coherent whole, of the circumstances, antecedents, contents and 
later history of the statutes. 

Nearly thirty years ago Professor Cam, in her Studies in the Hundred 
Rolls, explained the close relation between the inquiries of 1274, the 
capitula of the general eyre and the Statute of Westminster I (1275). 
She put this demonstration in a wide and detailed historical setting, and 
made the development of English administration in the thirteenth century 
much clearer than it was before. Her book still stands, although it 
should now be read alongside the work done by several scholars on the 
querelae and petitions in general, cases without writ and bills in eyre. 
In 1934 Richardson and Sayles, in their essay on The Early Statutes, 
since followed up in later work and in papers by Professor Jacob and 
Mr. Denholm-Young, traced the history of the private collections of 
provisions, ordinances or statutes, as they were indifferently called, 
which emerged in King Edward’s time as a body of the statute law known 
in legal circles and pleaded in the courts, a development which gradually 
gave recognition to the enactments cited as statutes and led to the official 
statute roll. Sayles’s remarkable chapter on the application and inter- 
pretation of statutes, in the introduction to the third volume (1939) 
of his Select Cases, already mentioned, illustrates the continuity of the 
development and emphasizes the conscious acceptance of the bulk of the 
Edwardian statutes as law, which, like the Great Charter and Forest 
Charter, the collection known as the Statute of Merton (1236), the Dictum 
of Kenilworth and the Statute of Marlborough (1267), was distinct from the 
common law but aiso supplementary to it. The opening paragraph of the 
preamble to the Statute of Gloucester (1278) with its references to matters 
in which the law had failed and to the need for supplement and addition, 
and the injunction to observe ‘the statutes, ordinances and provisions 
underwritten ’, might be used as the kind of text on which recent learning 
is the commentary. Professor Plucknett, taking his stand on the texts 
of the statutes themselves, casts fresh light on the movement revealed 
by these studies in circumstance. His book takes account of the occasions 
which prompted the legislation while it expounds the changes which the 
statutes made in the existing common law. The emphasis, of course, is 
different ; while Professor Sayles is concerned to use his knowledge of the law 
to explain his history, Professor Plucknett is concerned to use his knowledge 
of history to explain his law ; the former, for example, is more emphatic 
than the latter on the contemporary realization of the new in what a 
chronicler called ‘ novae leges’; but both rightly refuse to make hard 
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and fast distinctions. Their knowledge of the time precludes such 
assertions as that the statutes merely affirmed the common law or that 
Edward’s legislation was a deliberate attack upon his baronage. Two 
strong impressions made by Professor Plucknett’s book upon my mind are, 
first, that, so far as there was any persistent aggressiveness in Edward’s 
legislation, this was directed against dishonest bailiffs, and second, that 
the adjustment of the great mass of the common law to the social needs 
of the time involved even more new law than I had realized. 

In his first lecture, on ‘law and statutes ’, Professor Plucknett discusses 
with refreshing candour and commonsense the familiar problem of custom 
and prerogative, the distinction between the idea of a new statute as a 
contribution to the common law and the later theory of statute law as a 
separate body of material susceptible of gloss and commentary and sug- 
gesting a new political theory of sovereignty, and such matters as the way 
in which the texts of statutes get into circulation. A contrast between 
the ‘ beautiful simplicity’ of conditions favourable to legislation in England 
and the situation in France is especially welcome. It brings to my mind 
Professor Sayles’s remark that we need an edition of the petitions and the 
material which shows ‘the attitude of the people at large to legislation’. 
Statutes could not foresee all the difficulties which might arise ; what one 
man hailed as a relief might mean injustice to another ; and elsewhere in 
his book, Professor Plucknett has some pungent things to say about the 
failure of Edward’s successors to respond to the requests of the commons 
in parliament for the amendment of statutes where bad draftsmanship 
had occasioned litigation of the utmost complexity. ‘The complaint 
that a statute is bad comes ill from those who have neglected to enact a 
better statute ’ (p. 123, referring particularly to Westminster II, cc. 3, 4). 
On the other hand the kings of England ‘ had no juridical difficulties to 
face when they wished to lay a rule upon their subjects’ (p. 4). And it 
was precisely because the king, as king, made the law, that legislation in 
England was a co-operative process, in line with custom and feudal tra- 
dition, but also in response to new needs which could not find satisfaction 
in the ‘ fluctuating common law’. Professor Plucknett proceeds to the 
study of the statutes under the five headings of the law and feudalism, lords 
and tenants, the incidents of feudalism, the family and commerce. Gener- 
ally speaking, the changes which his draftsmen submitted to King Edward 
and his council, however bold, were expedients of a procedural kind, 
involving recourse to new forms of action and writs, though new principles 
can be seen in the legislation of 1283 and 1285 about merchants’ debts. 
I am inclined to agree with Professor Plucknett’s suggestion that Edward 
would not have been altogether gratified at the thought of our modern 
tendency to concentrate upon his work as a legislator. I cannot follow him, 
however, when he says that Edward’s outlook was ‘ strictly and technically 
legal’ and that equity, unless he means as a system of juristic thought, 
lay far in the future. Evidence abounds of the king’s personal interest 
and share in the decision of doubtful points of law and in the discussion of 
hard cases ; and here equity frequently ruled. The word often occurs in 
records—it can be found in the statutes—and Edward, in my view, was 


not at all indifferent to its moral implications. He kept faith better than 
most men, 
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The book is short and lucid, though tightly packed, and, in places, 
makes severe demands upon readers unversed in the technicalities of the 
common law. It must be read and read again. Here I need refer only 
to a few points. Professor Plucknett rightly begins with the Statute 
of Marlborough of 1267 which was frequently cited in the courts and was 
the starting point of much Edwardian legislation. His analysis suggests 
the need for a more thorough study of the petition of the barons in 1258 
and subsequent baronial discussions about matters later given statutory 
authority in more sweeping form, especially as at first sight the Provisions 
of Westminster and the Statute of Marlborough assert principles not 
supposed to be congenial to baronial minds (cf. p. 25, n. 1). My own view, 
for what it is worth, is that by 1258 there was very little intransigent 
feeling peculiar to greater landholders, about such vital matters as the 
trial of disputes about the free tenement, the right of distraint and suits 
of court, for the simple reason that all tenants were, to some considerable 
degree, involved in an intricate social network. But this is by the way. 
One of the most significant parts of Professor Plucknett’s book is his 
fresh discussion (pp. 63-75) which follows naturally upon his treatment of 
distress, of ‘the effective assertion of the lord’s right to his tenant’s 
services’; for the exercise of the right of distress was only a means to an 
end, the assertion of his right to services. The power to distrain for 
customs and services came to turn on the question of length of seisin 
(‘ hundreds of unlawful seisins must have dated’ from the period of the 
barons’ wars), and Professor Plucknett shows how the duty to prove 
seisin before 1230 was established, as against the later Statute of West- 
minster II, c. 3, by the conversion of the first section of the Statute of 
Marlborough, c. 9 (confined to a particular statutory action) into a 
general rule of law: distraint for suit and service was only lawful unless 
service had been rendered before 1230. This grave step was taken by 
Hengham, C.J., who ‘ undid’ a statute which he had made by accepting 
new doctrine about the meaning of the earlier statute, and justified his de- 
cision by maintaining his greater knowledge, just as in 1303 he recollected 
what had happened when the Statute of Merchants was drafted (p. 150), 
and as Bereford, in the next reign, based a judgement on his view of 
Hengham’s intention in drafting the law De Donis Conditionalibus 
(pp. 131-4). The statutes were not sacrosanct and must not be glossed. 
The men who knew the circumstances in which they were drafted were 
able to interpret them in the interests of ‘ poor folk ’ and deserving parties 
within the limits of the original intention. No doubt these particular 
cases were exceptional, but they emphasize the general nature of the 
Edwardian statutes. Thus, the various actions of Cessavit and the 
statutory writ of mesne were designed to fill a gap in the law; their effect 
was to establish a general principle that the ‘ king’s court will adjudge 
a forfeiture to the lord of a tenement whose holder has persistently refused 
to do the services’ (p. 94). Or again, at least once a particular case, where 
the law was in doubt, led to an enactment, Westminster II, c. 16— 
namely, that the right of marriage shall go to the lord of the oldest feoff- 
ment (p. 112-13; the references to Sayles in the footnote should be 
corrected to i, 158-60 and to iii, pp. xxi, xxxvi). 

I should have liked to linger over the unexpected results of the statute 
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Quia Emptores and the brilliant chapter on the law affecting merchants 
and commerce. A word should perhaps be said about the statute of Quo 
Warranto (1290). The main point is whether Edward did or did not 
intend at one time to require the holders of franchises whose tenure went 
back to the accession of Richard I and did not depend on a charter to 
apply for confirmation of their state before judgement, and thus give 
statutory authority to the view that the enjoyment of all franchises 
depends upon a grant from the Crown. Professor Plucknett’s analysis 
certainly suggests such an intention, but I do not feel so sure about his 
interpretation of it. The memorandum on the parliament roll of the 
Easter parliament (1290)—our only text of the statute—reads to me more 
like an assertion of the king’s desire to secure the right of the holder 
of a franchise proved to have been held since the accession of Richard I 
than an attempt to reserve the consequence of the proof. There had been 
much doubt and inconvenience and Edward issued his instructions as an 
act of special grace. Moreover, if any recent judgements (since Easter) 
had been made inconsistent with the rule now clearly prescribed, he was 
ready to go into those cases again. Cases which did not rest upon the 
claim to immemorial tenure as defined would be tried in accordance with 
common law. If this interpretation of the statute is correct, we can more 
clearly understand why the undertaking to give royal confirmation was 
not put into operation. The safeguard was found to be unnecessary ; 
the king did not withdraw from a tiresome assertion of prerogative. 
He lost nothing, for his claim to be the source of all private franchises 
had been asserted emphatically by council and judges in 1279.1 With 
much deference I venture to suggest that the statute Quo Warranto was 
not a formal statute, but was a royal provision made in parliament as an 
act of grace, and was afterwards accepted as a statute just as the provisions 
of Rhuddlan and the writ circumspecte agatis were accepted. I do not 
find Shareshull’s statement (6 Edward III) that he had never heard of 
it so ‘astonishing ’ as Professor Plucknett does.2 Most of it was out of 
date by Shareshull’s time, for, we are told, proof of immemorial seisin of 
franchises was sufficient. The limit of legal memory was accepted. 
Finally, I cannot agree with Professor Plucknett that there was a second 
statute Quo Warranto issued in a Whitsun parliament in 1290 some six 
weeks after the first statute. He overlooks the fact that, as was usual, 
the Easter parliament was to have met three weeks after Easter, but 
met later and was in session at Whitsuntide and much later.? The 
memorandum in the book compiled by Hugh de Cressingham upon which 
he relies seems to me to give quite a just summary of the provision 
recorded on the parliament roll, which itself is interlineated and may 
not give the exact original wording. What Hugh does tell us is that 
it was issued on Whitsunday. 
F. M. Powicxe. 


? Helen Cam, Liberties and Communities in Medieval England, pp. 181-2. 

* Shareshull was referring to the clause in the statute that pleas of Quo Warranto 
should be held only ineyre. It may be noted that protests against the disregard of this 
provision were made soon after it was made ; cf. Sayles, op. cit. 11. xxxviii-ix. 

* Stubbs, Const.. Hist. ii. 126. Stubbs saw half the truth; the rest is told in the 
Bulletin of the Inst. of Hist. Research for Feb. 1928 (v. 144). 
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Sir William Shareshull. By Brertaa Haven Putnam. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1950.) 


In this volume, which is one of the series of ‘ Cambridge Studies in English 
Legal History’, Professor Putnam has provided us with an elaborate 
biography of one of the most influential justices of Edward III’s reign. 
Not even the great Ralph Hengham under Edward I or the redoubtable 
William Bereford under Edward II has been made the subject of such a 
minute scrutiny. The heterogeneous ‘ Assize Rolls’ and the Year Books, 
Franciscan registers and middle English literature, have all been compelled 
to yield every particle of evidence they contain and, indeed, it took a war 
to stop Miss Putnam from completing an ‘ exhaustive examination ’ of 
the plea rolls of the king’s bench. Wherever possible, the faintest shadow 
of a clue has been followed. She has presented the results of her assiduous 
and scholarly researches in ten chapters and three sub-sectionalized 
appendices, which are mainly of a statistical character. 

It can hardly be disputed that, alone among medievalists, Miss Putnam 
had the intimate knowledge to render this study possible. For nearly 
fifty years she has made the middle decades of the fourteenth century 
her peculiar province. Interested at the outset in social and economic 
developments, she produced her authoritative work on the Statutes of 
Labourers in 1908. Her labours among legal records inevitably led her 
to a general consideration of the administration of justice, particularly 
as it was dispensed in country districts, and her careful analysis of Early 
Treatises on the Justices of the Peace in 1924, along with her preparatory 
investigations into the complicated and chequered history of ‘ keepers of 
the counties ’ and ‘ keepers of the peace ’, culminated in 1938 in her master- 
piece, the Proceedings before the Justices of the Peace. And now the bio- 
graphy of Shareshull weaves together the many threads of her diverse 
interests, for he was, in her opinion, mainly responsible for drafting the 
labour legislation of 1349-51 and enforcing it throughout the land. Illness 
has unhappily prevented Miss Putnam from seeing this book through the 
press, but she may rest assured that she has been well served by her friends, 
for there are far fewer slips than must in reason be allowed in so heavily 
documented a book.? 

It is not easy (many would say that it is impossible) to write an adequate 
medieval biography in the absence of personal correspondence and private 
memoirs. The lives of medieval men and women remain impersonal and 
only by their deeds may we know them. In such circumstances the way is 
left wide open for contradictory interpretations, and only too often motives 
are ascribed to kings and priests and judges which had little or no influence 
upon them. Nevertheless, historians of all denominations are, in the last 
analysis, seeking to get to grips with the thoughts of men and, despite 
all the hazards, medieval biographies must be written. The long life of 
Shareshull (c. 1289-1370) admirably illustrates the advantages and in- 
dicates the pitfalls. It is impossible to say with certainty who his father 


1 On p. 281, n. 2, read ‘ 66’ for ‘ 166’; on p. 258, n. 7, the page reference has been 
left blank ; on p. 287, n. 1, ‘20 the Conqueror’ is unintelligible. It may be added 
that Henry Spigurnel ceased to be a justice of the king’s bench in 1323, not 1325 
(p. 116), and that Edward III did not go to Ireland in 1332 (p. 98). 
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was, when exactly be was born, what brothers and sisters he may have had, 
what kind of education he obtained. A man of comparatively humble 
origins, he apparently realized that the profession of the law could give 
him what hitherto had mainly been the gift of the Church, namely, a 
career open to talents and an opportunity for rapid social advancement. 
With but one short and not too serious an interruption, he made his way 
steadily to the top: his abilities as a private practitioner in the courts 
brought him his appointment as a king’s serjeant in 1330, as a justice of 
the common bench in 1334, as chief baron of the exchequer and a justice 
of the king’s bench in 1344, and finally he presided over the king’s bench 
from 1350 until he retired for obscure reasons to a Franciscan convent 
at Oxford in 1361. When we add to this thirty years of almost unbroken 
service as a judge of one or other of the central courts, his interminable 
labours on circuit as a justice of assize and of special commissions, his 
work at parliaments and councils, his financial and judicial obligations 
to the Black Prince, of whose council he was also a member, and even one 
diplomatic mission, we must be amazed at his tireless and dogged industry. 
Men of seventy years of age were not commonly found on the bench in 
the middle ages. And all the time we can observe him buying land, 
consolidating his estates, making a good second marriage with an heiress of 
substance, and arranging like good marriages for each of his four children. 
It is probably true that we know less than we might have done about 
Shareshull simply because his efforts to found a landed family were 
aborted by the failure of direct male issue in 1440 and the consequent 
splitting of his property among the husbands of heiresses. We shall not 
adequately comprehend one of the most significant developments in the 
later middle ages until we have more biographies of these self-made men 
who were driving their way into the ranks of the exclusive aristocracy. 
Miss Putnam has shown how it can be done. 

That Shareshull was a ‘ distinguished public servant ’ there is no deny- 
ing; that he was a ‘ dynamic force’ in the government of Edward III may 
well be true. It is when we try to assess his private character that we find 
it difficult at times to go as far as Miss Putnam in her hypotheses. For 
example, we would hesitate to accept the one surviving example of his 
private letters as evidence for his ‘capacity for friendly and human 
relations’: the language is simply conventional common form, the small 
change of courtesies and nothing more. And can we place any reliance 
upon his description as one ‘cum magno honore’ in the Franciscan roll 
of novitiates and argue that the Oxford friars must have known nothing 
about the unsavoury reputation of one who had been their very close neigh- 
bour for many years? Miss Putnam, indeed, contends that Shareshull, 
though arrested in December 1340 and dismissed from his judgeship, 
was innocent of serious offence because no specific charges of corruption 
have so far come to light. This is dangerous logic and we must set against 
this vindication the fact that his old friend, Roger Hillary, and half a 
dozen others were reinstated in the courts early in 1341 whilst Shareshull 
was not employed again till May 1342, just a week earlier than the re- 
appointment of Shardlow, who had ‘ probably been convicted and fined ’. 
And if his annual professional salary at its maximum can be calculated as 
£140, even if we allow for his fees for assize and commission work and his 
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undoubtedly heavy ‘ expenses sheet ’, we have to find some explanation 
for that great wealth which bought so much land and permitted him to 
make loans of £1000 in cash. The contemporary explanation was ‘ bribery ’. 
Bribery was an accepted practice throughout the middle ages and little 
could be done without it: the only real ground of complaint concerned 
the amount demanded. But if any minister of the Crown fell into disgrace, 
bribery and graft would inevitably be laid to his charge. Again, Miss 
Putnam, in her determination to rehabilitate Shareshull, seeks to rescue 
him from the accusation of being a ‘ political judge’. Yet she herself 
informs us that his was the ‘ ingenious device ’ whereby the administration 
of the law was compelled to produce large financial profits in order to pay 
for the wars abroad: ‘ without Sharehull’s ruthless efficiency, Crécy and 
Poitiers would scarcely have been possible’. Is this not ‘ political 
justice ’ and, if so, can we wonder that his reputation as a justice became 
tarnished ? It will avoid many stumbling blocks and cover most of 
Shareshull’s merits and demerits if we picture him as simply a ‘ king’s 
man ’, an able but unscrupulous servant of the Crown who was determined 
to uphold strong government at the centre and wring every penny possible 
out of artisan and peasant in the support of its policies. 

The chapters in which Miss Putnam appraises the intellectual calibre 
and legal acumen of Shareshull are perhaps the most interesting of all. 
Shareshull has suffered heavily by the appalling confusion between him 
and Shardlow, a fellow king’s serjeant and judge, through the elliptical 
form in which their names appear in the printed Year Books. As a result 
Foss can declare that ‘ no chief justice is so seldom mentioned in the Year 
Books ’ and, though Shardlow was dead in 1344, his voice still continues 
to speak from the grave for fifteen years after his demise. Until it is 
known to which man opinions and judgements should be ascribed, dis- 
cussion of Shareshull’s legal thinking is out of the question, and it is one 
of the most remarkable of Miss Putnam’s achievements that she should 
have been able to distinguish the two men so clearly. Now the fourteen 
references to Shareshull in the Liber Assisarum' becomes seventy-five, 
and a careful examination of the Year Books has produced a similar result. 
Removed from the cloud of misleading abbreviations and printer’s errors, 
Shareshull is given his due prominence, and his views on the relations 
between law and equity, common law and local usages, are at last authen- 
ticated. 

One comment in passing may be permitted the present reviewer. 
The medieval parliament has got itself in a sad way. The old views 
which regarded popular representation in some form or other as the criterion 
have been made at least difficult to hold. The new views have not been 
fully accepted. In endeavouring to retain the old whilst accepting the 
new, Miss Putnam has made unnecessary difficulties for herself, and 
‘ parliament ’ now appears as the ‘ expanded sessions of the small council 
meeting in connexion with parliaments or great councils ’ until the language 


1 Attention should be drawn to Miss Putnam’s suggestion that Shareshull’s clerks 
were primarily responsible for the compilation of assizes and criminal actions, covering 
the fifty years of Edward III’s reign, which was printed by Rastell in or about 1514 
as the Liber Assisarum. 
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of despair is reached with ‘a great council, really a parliament’ and 
‘ parliament, whatever is meant by the term’. 

The method adopted for printing the notes cannot escape protest. 
Miss Putnam’s rigorous insistence on giving cross-references to the authority 
behind reiterated statements, when combined with the relegation of the 
notes on the chapters and appendices to the end of the book, has made 
excessively burdensome the work of scholars who are accustomed to check 
and corroborate as they read. This is a typical example of the labour 
involved: p. 152 directs attention to n. 3: this is printed on p. 281 
as ‘ supra, p. 148’; turning to p. 148, we are then sent to n. 161: this 
is found on p. 281 as ‘ supra, p. 90’; turning to p. 90, we are sent to n. 
128; this is found on p. 263 and at last gives the authority sought for. 
Since commercial firms find no difficulty in printing equally extensive 
notes at the foot of the page to which they belong, is it too much to expect 
a university press to bear in mind the convenience of those for whom it 
publishes its work of scholarship ? 

We have ventured to differ occasionally with Miss Putnam, salva 
reverentia maxima, over the necessarily imaginative reconstruction of 
Shareshull’s life in the belief that too much has been claimed for him and 
that the evidence, largely circumstantial, cannot be legitimately stretched 
as far as she would have it go. Shareshull seems to loom too large, and 
there is a danger that he will continue to do so until similar large-scale 
biographies of his fellows are written to put him in perspective. This is a 
matter of opinion. What is not a matter of opinion is that Miss Putnam 
has maintained her high standard of scholarship and added yet another 
to her distinguished list of books of lasting value. 


G. O. SayLezs. 


Jefferson and His Time, Volume One: Jefferson the Virginian. By 
Dumas Matone. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1949.) 


A scHoLaRLy full-length biography of Jefferson is as welcome as that of 
Washington and even more timely. The first volume, which is to be 
followed by three more, is inevitably concerned with heredity and en- 
vironment. Professor Malone, however, believes that Jefferson’s own 
school of thought magnified the influence of environment ; and he has 
no intention of making the same mistake. He passes over ancestry and 
childhood with decent rapidity, arriving at great events while the book 
has still two-thirds of its course to run. Moreover, he believes in 
chronology and with its assistance achieves a narrative the distinction 
of which lies in its straight-forward simplicity and apparent ease. The 
setting is, of course, Virginia, the land which Jefferson meant when he 
said ‘my country’. Into this frame must be fitted the Declaration of 
Independence and the portrait of a philosopher. His part in the revolu- 
tion is merely a short, though spectacular phase of a career which had 
previously been followed in Virginia and which returns there almost 
immediately. Colonial Virginia is an attractive theme, at any rate to 
those for whom the restored Williamsburg is no mere museum but a rich 
historical experience. Williamsburg gives unity to the narrative of 
Jefferson’s education and training. It is the scene of his early professional 
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and political activity. The names of George Wythe, Francis Fauquier, 
and Patrick Henry indicate the course and the variety of his widening 
experience. By 1768, at the age of twenty-five, he is ready to play his 
part on a larger stage. He has performed his first and perhaps symbolic 
act of constructive public service, the clearing for navigation of the upper 
reaches of the James river; the death of Governor Fauquier and the 
arrival of Lord Botetourt make possible his election to the House of 
Burgesses ; and a public career thus begun merges quickly into associ- 
ation against imperial policy. Resistance reaches its climax in the 
Declaration of Independence; and then, with revolution only well 
started, Jefferson returns to Virginia, there to ‘liberalize a common- 
wealth ’, to be tried in ‘the ordeal of a war governor’, and to survey 
his country in the famous Notes on Virginia. The death of his wife and 
his departure for France in 1784 mark the end of a period and the con- 
clusion of the volume. Much is yet to come in the life of a great man ; 
but there is enough here to indicate his nature and his ideas. 

Bearing in mind Jefferson’s reputation as a democrat, Professor 
Malone is concerned to make it quite clear that he was no plebeian. He 
had an established social position by the time he came of age. On the 
eve of revolution ‘the times were perilous but’ with the assistance of 
his barber ‘ he faced them as a fine gentleman’. ‘He became a pene- 
trating critic of the society in which he was born and bred, but socially 
he was in all respects a gentleman.’ Even his horse belonged to the first 
equine family of Virginia. Paradoxes are as appropriate to Jefferson 
as to any exponent of the enlightenment. He was a ‘ liberal’ by several 
definitions ; yet he advocated the conservative ideal, a society of small- 
holders. His social sympathies were broad, but he preferred superior 
minds. Monticello itself is surely the expression of this aristocratic 
intellectuality ; and the fact that he possessed a copy of Chambers on 
Chinese buildings is proof only that he observed the fashionable English 
conventions, not that his taste was unusually catholic, as the author 
suggests. At least he drew the line at Chambers’ pagoda. 

In the realm of politics it is arguable whether Jefferson was quite 
so complete an embodiment of the enlightenment as the author would 
have him; though the term has very little precise meaning. Even in 
Britain—to say nothing of continental Europe with its benevolent 
despotisms—its connexion with democracy is confused, as the ideas of 
Hume, Cartwright, and Bentham together testify. Jefferson’s position 
may be described roughly as in the area where democracy and the en- 
lightenment overlap. This is much the same thing as calling him ‘an 
enlightened liberal’. He was certainly concerned, like many of his 
English contemporaries, with the attainment and maintenance of liberty ; 
but he made no serious effort to extend the suffrage until 1776, the very 
year when similar proposals appear in England. Professor Malone, 
however, does not attempt to construct a political philosophy out of 
Jefferson’s varied activities. He promises to tie up many loose strings 
later on, and this may be included. Meanwhile the political chapters 
are admirable in their balance and restraint. They provide an intelligent 
commentary on actual policies, justifying them in the main though fully 
conscious of the uses of propaganda. Where other books have dealt 
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at length with specific questions, such as the change from the Lockian 
‘ property ’ to the Jeffersonian ‘ pursuit of happiness ’ in the Declaration, 
there is reference to these instead of detailed analysis. A suggestion 
here and there tempts speculation. Jefferson ‘was a strong unionist 
from the start ’ of the imperial controversy ; and yet it was in his service 
to Virginia that he took especial pride. As governor in the later years 
of the revolution he represented the weak executive side, contrasting 
with the fiery words of independence; and his misfortunes in power 
lend significance to the political comments of his Notes on Virginia. 
Can it be that his democratic faith, concerned with constitutions and 
legislation—‘ the empire of laws, not of men ’—had little room for 
problems of administration? As yet the author does not probe beyond 
what is necessary to depict the man in action. But he gives ample 
evidence of the honesty and depth of Jefferson’s ideas on freedom of 
religion, on the negro race, on penal reform, and on a democratic system 
of land tenure, the ultimate hope as he saw it of rn American society 
rooted deep in the actual soil. 
G. H. Gurrriper. 


Neue Briefe. By Leorotp von Ranke. Gesammelt u. bearbeitet ven 
Bernhard Hoeft. Nach seinem Tod herausgegeben von Hans 
Herzfeld. (Hamburg: Hoffmann u. Campe Verlag, 1949.) 


Since Alfred Dove collected some of the more interesting correspondence 


of his revered master sixty years ago to round off the Gesammelte Werke, 
several collections of his letters have appeared, but none so important as 
this massive work of over 700 pages. Most of the new material comes 
from the family archives, for the great scholar was a man of warm affections, 
delighting in his own happy domestic circle and in the fortunes of his 
brothers, their children and grandchildren. The first impression left by 
these letters, which extend from his student days at Leipzig to his nine- 
tieth birthday, is that of an absolutely contented human being, rejoicing 
in his work, his pupils, and the progress of historical studies all over the 
world, but no less interested in the fate of his country and the European 
situation. There is no trace of exaltation, depression, or passion. 
Treitschke, who was only prevented from following his father into the 
Saxon army by deafness, used to say that his blood was too hot forthe tasks 
of a historian. Ranke’s bl: od was just the right temperature, cool but not 
cold. On founding the Historisch-Politische Zeitschrift in 1832 he wrote 
to a friend that it would only contain ‘ sensible and moderate discussions ’. 
There is the same welcome absence of invective in these letters as in his 
sixty volumes, and he regarded as a compliment the charge that the 
History of the Popes was too lenient. His attitude as a historian is well 
expressed in a letter from Paris in 1865, his seventieth year, when the end 
of the Englische Geschichte was in sight. ‘ You know that I study all this 
not as the history of France nor of England, but as general European and 
World history ’. One of the lessons of Ranke’s life is that there is nothing 
like Weltgeschichte for teaching perspective. 

Next to the revelation of the man and the scholar, the most valuable 
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feature of the book is the fresh light on Ranke’s political contacts, par- 
ticularly in the letters to Field-Marshal Manteuffel, the first Statthalter 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Though he never thirsted for the excitements and 
responsibilities of the forum and the market place like Droysen, Sybel, 
and Treitschke, and declined the invitation of Frederick William IV to 
enter the royal service as a political adviser, he followed every move in the 
game, and on two occasions took part in the controversies of the time. 
After his return from three years of research in the archives of Italy, he 
was persuaded by Savigny and other moderate conservatives to edit a 
high-brow political review with the object of combating both ultra- 
conservatism of the Junker type and the radical ideology imported from 
France after the Revolution of 1830. It proved a hopeless task, and after 
four years he abandoned the attempt for lack of readers. He was too liberal 
for the East-Elbian diehards who had denounced Stein and Hardenberg 
as Jacobins, and too right-wing for Varnhagen and his liberal friends 
in Berlin. Yet it would be a mistake to describe him as a middle of the 
road man like Dahlmann, who admired the English system of limited 
monarchy. His position throughout life was Right Centre. He was 
satisfied with the Prussian system of the Restoration era, with its admirable 
bureaucracy and its freedom of the universities and the press. Prussia, 
he thought, got on well enough without a parliament. In a letter to his 
brother Heinrich he described the Vereinigter Landtag, summoned by 
Frederick William IV in 1847, in which Bismarck won his spurs, as an 
inescapable evil, adding that he was little edified by its proceedings. 
The second occasion on which Ranke crossed the political stage 
was in the Year of Revolutions. He had welcomed the accession of 
Frederick William-IV, the scholar-king, in 1840, and the pious Lutheran 
delighted in his royal friend’s conception of the ‘ Christo-Germanic state ’. 
When the harassed ruler asked him for advice as to how far he should 
yield to the gathering storm, the historian drafted some elaborate memor- 
anda. The sovereignty of the people, he wrote after the ‘ March Days’, 
was madness, but he realized that a new era had begun. Though he had 
never asked for constitutional monarchy in Prussia, he advised that it had 
to come since it was so generally and genuinely desired. On the accession 
of his other scholarly royal friend Maximilian II of Bavaria after the ex- 
pulsion of his father King Ludwig, he dispatched one of the most interesting 
letters in this volume. ‘ What a fate to be called to the helm at the height 
of the storm! The whole order of things on which the advance of man- 
kind depends is threatened by anarchical forces. That is the supreme 
danger, and constitutional monarchy, it seems, has the great task of 
keeping them at bay. This form of government, hitherto only tentatively 
adopted, must now be fully accepted.’ King Max, he felt sure, would 
play his part. But the monarchical principle would have to remain, and 
the ruler must be more than a shadow. The need of monarchy, he wrote 
to Manteuffel, was illustrated anew by the figure of Napoleon III, the 
child of ‘ national sovereignty ’, who could not be trusted to keep the peace. 
While accepting constitutional government, more by necessity than 
by choice, Ranke was convinced that ‘liberalism’, by which he meant 
full parliamentary control, could never ensure a viable régime : continuity 
and stability were essential, and they required a steady hand at the helm. 
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While Frederick William IV was under attack by the extreme Right for 
giving Prussia a constitution, and by the Left for granting parliament so 
little power, Ranke felt that he had done just what the situation required. 
His action, he believed, was vindicated in the following years. ‘ He 
yielded to the necessity ’, he wrote to Manteuffel in 1871, ‘ of fitting the 
scrap of paper, which he disliked, into the life of the Prussian state. Yet 
he held fast to the indispensable foundations of a monarchical constitution 
which, though somewhat narrowly limited in accordance with the demands 
of the age, retained its essential features.’ Bismarck followed his example 
in preserving for the ruler the control of the army in his Constitution 
for the Hohenzollern empire. Looking back in old age on the fortunes of 
Germany since the wars of liberation, the veteran scholar found many 
reasons for quiet satisfaction. In his own words, the liberals were com- 
pelled to accept conservative principles, and vice versa. Ranke has been 
called the Goethe among historians, and in the field of political ideology 
the resemblance is close. The Neue Briefe are a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of a happy, harmonious, honourable career. 
G. P. Goocu. 


Catalogue of Politwal and Personal Satires preserved in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Vol. ix, 1811-19. By 
Mary Dororuy Georce. (Printed by Order of the Trustees, 1949.) 


THE latest volume in this series follows closely the lines of its predecessors. 
About 1800 caricatures published between 1811 and 1819 are listed. Dr. 
George again reveals her remarkable descriptive skill and that command 
of the printed sources which makes possible the detailed annotation ; 
and the long introduction analyses the material in masterly fashion. The 
second decade of the century marks a turning point in the history of 
caricature. With the close of the long war with France interest in the 
European scene sensibly declines, and the caricaturists devote much more 
of their art to commentaries on the domestic social and political problems 
which confronted the country after 1815. By that time Rowlandson’s 
great days are over ; Gillrayhas dropped out (1811),and George Cruikshank 
succeeds him as the leading artist, though the work of his brother Robert 
is well represented. Mrs. George sees in the English preoccupation with 
the details of politics the main difference between English and French 
caricature, and finds the explanation in the non-existence on the continent 
cf a free press. The majority of the political prints are anti-ministerial, 
clearly designed to further the progress of radicalism which was becoming 
powerful in the country but still very slightly represented in parliament. 
Counter-propaganda was not lacking, but Mrs. George has discovered little 
evidence of official inspiration. The present reviewer can vouch for the 
fact that the Home Office papers, so fruitful a source for the government’s 
relations with the newspaper press, have nothing to reveal on the subject 
of financing tory caricaturists. Country magistrates and Home Office 
officials occasionally lamented the circulation of noxious radical carica- 
tures as well as newspapers and pamphlets, and the law officers of the 
Crown would be invited to express an opinion about the difficulties in the 
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way of prosecutions, but, in spite of ‘their highly mischievous nature’ 
as the home secretary, Lord Sidmouth, described these prints, no criminal 
proceedings were started. Mrs. George does not attempt to form an 
estimate of the circulation of caricatures at this time : there seers to be 
very little reliable evidence. But it is worth noting that the print dealers 
imitated the example of the London newsvendors and booksellers. The 
newsmen hired out copies of their papers at a charge of a penny or a 
halfpenny to people who could not afford sevenpence for a copy of their 
own ; and the booksellers had their circulating libraries. The printsellers 
hired out folios of loose caricatures. One of the best known, 8. W. Fores, 
of Piccadilly, who described himself not only as a stationer, printseller 
and publisher, but also as the proprietor of a drawing and caricature 
library, charged half a crown per day for one of these folios. To ensure 
the return of the full number of prints at the proper time, he required a 
deposit of twenty shillings. If the person returned the folio late, that is, 
after twelve noon the following day, he was charged an additional half 
crown. In this way caricatures, like books and newspapers in those days 
of high prices, reached a larger public. 

Neither the printdealers nor the artists were overburdened with con- 
scientious scruples. Robert Dighton, who was both publisher and cari- 
caturist, wrote to Thomas Coutts, the banker, in January 1814 (the letter, 
now in the archives of Coutts’s Bank, is postmarked 4th and stamped 
“ unpaid—2d.’) saying that a ‘ caricature drawing ’ had been given to him 
for publication, in which a lady and gentleman (‘ Mr. C. and Miss M.”’) ! 
were ludicrously represented. He mentioned the matter because he never 
wished to wound anyone’s feelings. He could make a great deal of money 
by publishing it, but Mr. Coutts could, if he pleased, put an end to it by 
purchase. Coutts was evidently of the same opinion as Wellington who, 
on a celebrated occasion, said : ‘ Publish and be damned!’ Polite black- 
mail having failed of its purpose, Mr. Dighton, remarkably enough, wrote 
a letter of apology two months later, saying: ‘Sir—I address’d a letter 
to you some little time ago—the subject was not my own—and I am now 
convine’d it unjust and illiberal—and I beg to assure you—I never had 
an idea of making a print from it. In the exercise of my profession | 
have uniformly avoided everything that cou’d injure reputation—or 
wound the feelings of any person. My prints have all been characteristic 
likeness’s of public characters but none rediculous caracatures. I am 
very sorry I was induc’d to apply to you on the subject—but being— 
unfortunately—under pecuniary embarrassment—I hope and trust you 
will have the goodness to pardon the liberty I took. I have the honor 
to be [éc.].’ 

It has long been known that the Prince Regent spent considerable 
sums of money in suppressing caricatures of himself—and also, apparently, 
of the duke of York. His private life, together with his physical appear- 
ance, made him peculiarly vulnerable, and he was, not unnaturally, 
sensitive to this form of ridicule. The blackmailer’s price, one assumes, 
depended partly on the eminence of the artist, partly on whether he was 
prepared to undertake not to engrave anything further of an obnoxious 
character. George Cruikshank received not only £70 for the suppression 


1 Thomas Coutts married the Drury Lane actress, Miss Mellon, in 1815. 
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of one caricature, but also his travelling expenses from London to Brighton 
where he went to conduct negotiations with the Prince Regent’s servants, 
and a couple of pounds ‘for his trouble’. Less eminent people, like 
Williams, accepted much smaller sums, even a five pound note. Artist 
and publisher worked together. The latter would be rewarded for giving 
information to the court of the intention to publish malevolent carica- 
tures, and the artist would then be invited to enter into negotiations. 
Whether the publishers always kept their promise to print no more plates 
on similar subjects is very doubtful ; a year or two later, George IV was 
complaining that there was scarcely a printdealer’s shop in London in 
which he was not exposed in some indecent and ridiculous manner. 

One or two slight inaccuracies in the notes might be corrected in a 
subsequent volume. Peter Street was the son of T. G. Street, the con- 
ductor of the Courier newspaper in 1814 (p. 361). Henry, not Frederick 
FitzClarence was an officer in the 10th Hussars in 1814 (p. 438, where 
Frederick’s birthday is correctly given as December 1799). Fulton, on 
page 571 should presumably be Fulford, and Caroline Jules (p. 770) should 
be Caroline St. Jules. 

A. ASPINALL. 


The History of Otago. By A. H. McLintocx. (Dunedin: Otago Cen- 
tennial Publications, 1949.) 


CENTENARIES are historical occasions, but are apt to produce histories 
inspired not so much by scholarship as by a tendency to ‘ praise famous 
men and our fathers that begat us’. It is much to the credit of the 
Otago Centennial Historical Committee that the writing of the history of 
the Otago settlement of 1848 was entrusted to a trained historian. The 
committee satisfied the very natural desire for commemoration of the 
names and services of even the humbler pioneers by commissioning a 
series of district histories ; but the volume now under review is not only 
well documented, but is not afraid to question traditional judgements of 
the work of the founders of the province. Nor is it merely a critical 
history. It is a notable contribution to historical literature. 

Dr. McLintock’s main purpose, as his sub-title indicates, is to study in 
Otago ‘the origins and growth of a Wakefield class settlement *. For- 
tunately the theme is broadly interpreted. The pioneers of 1848 do not 
leave Scotland until page 239 and the earlier chapters contain some of 
Dr. McLintock’s most important contributions to historical knowledge 
and some of his best writing. The nearest approach to a general survey 
of this period has so far been the late Dr. Robert McNab’s Murikiku, of 
which the last edition appeared in 1909. Since then local historians and 
antiquaries have been busy and studies of part of the ground have been 
published, notably Dr. Basil Howard’s Rakiura, a scholarly history of 
Stewart Island. But a comprehensive account of the Otago Maoris and 
the whaling days has been much needed, and Dr. McLintock has provided 
one which should stand for a long time to come. 

It is less likely that Dr. McLintock’s account of the genesis of the 
Otago scheme will find general acceptance. His revision of accepted 
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judgements is based on a more extensive documentation than any 
previous historian has used, but the pious founders of Otago will still 
have their defenders. Indeed, a life of John Jones (not exactly a 
pious founder, but the dominant figure of the whaling era and 
a leading man in early Dunedin) has since questioned Dr. McLintock’s 
authority for speaking of Jones as ‘the son of one who in charity might 
be termed an early settler of New South Wales ’. Of the leaders of 1848, 
William Cargill and Thomas Burns, Dr. McLintock is sharply critical. He 
shows that they were none too scrupulous in ridding themselves of George 
Rennie, to whom the first idea of the Otago settlement was due, and that 
the narrowing of the scheme into a Free Church settlement nearly brought 
it to shipwreck. Even so, he maintains, ‘deep down beneath the under- 
currents of religious fervour and spiritual exaltation which ostensibly 
bore the enterprise along, it was economics rather than religion which 
induced the tiny band to cross the seas’. Further, having said that 
‘no one will deny that McGlashan, in assuming the secretaryship of the 
Otago Association at so critical a period in its affairs, fulfilled his responsi- 
bilities with businesslike zeal and industry ’ (p. 227), he proceeds to under- 
mine our belief in McGlashan until we are ready to accept a much less 
favourable judgement on page 309. The reaction against tradition, 
however, goes too far, particularly in Burns’s case. Founders of colonies 
have more often possessed a purposeful intensity than breadth of vision. 

There is, moreover, one serious deficiency in Dr. McLintcck’s account 
of the genesis of Otago. The emphasis on economic motives requires a 
fuller and fresher account of the Scottish economic background than we 
are given. An exhaustive search for source materials could not be ex- 
pected ; but one might reasonably look for the use of such books as 
Professor Hamilton’s Industrial Revolution in Scotland and Miss Helen 
Cowan’s British Emigration to British North America, 1783-1837, with 
its study of earlier Scottish emigration. Even as regards the disruption 
of 1843 there is no reference to Dr. Hugh Watt’s Thomas Chalmers and 
the Disruption. 

Once the settlement is founded Dr. McLintock concentrates on the 
conflict between Burns and Cargill’s conception of a Free Church colony 
and the wider conception inherited from Rennie. He has ample material 
and tells the story well. Whereas the traditional view is that the ‘old 
identity ’ of the province was destroyed by the ‘ new iniquity ’ of the gold 
rush of 1861, Dr. McLintock shows that it had already been undermined 
by the favourable terms for pastoral occupation of the back country. 
His interpretation is mainly based on the little used Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Otago Provincial Council. It is open, perhaps, to the 
objection that he tends to see events through the eyes of the provincial 
council ; and ideally perhaps the history of the province as a whole should 
have awaited the completion of the district histories, but it is not true 
that social history or the development of the interior by the sheepowners 
and the gold miners is neglected. 

Theabolition of the provincesin 1876narrows Dr. McLintock’s range 
of material, and he has to rely mainly upon the New Zealand Parliamentary 
Debates and the local newspapers. He tackles the difficult task of main- 
taining the unity and solidity of his narrative with courage and very fair 
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success. A chapter rather oddly entitled ‘The Years of Fulfilment ’ 
discusses the influence of Otago on later New Zealand land policy, 
the opening up of the country by railways, and the gold-dredging boom 
at the end of the century. The next chapter, ‘The Social Ferment ’, 
treats the same period from the point of view of education and social 
movements. Finally, in a long epilogue, Dr. McLintock discusses the 
cultural achievements and the economic prospects of Otago. 

It is no mean achievement to have written a book which holds the 
attention throughout eight hundred closely printed pages, and makes its 
theme seem worthy of treatment on such a scale. There are minor 
faults of arrangement and proportion. The length of the chapters is 
sometimes excessive and the argument loses force in consequence. One 
instance of fluctuation in judgement has already been given, and there 
are others. On page 627 Dr. McLintock speaks of the provincial period 
as ‘a prelude to a finer conception of service than any outworn philosophy 
could give’. Yet two pages later he alludes to the ‘narrowness and 
conceit ’ of the Otago M.P.’s in the period following, and on page 681 he 
remarks that ‘lacking the intense fervour of provincialism to fuse them 
into a corporate body, the twentieth century legislators from Otago knew 
little and possibly cared less for the Macandrew-Pyke tradition. First 
and foremost they were party politicians.’ This is not only inconsistent 
but less than fair to men like Sir James Allen, Sir William Fraser, Sir 
Thomas Sidey, Sir Charles Statham and William Downie Stewart, who 
were well versed in the past history of the province, men of principle all 
of them, and very much more than party politicians. It is a curious fact 
that Dr. McLintock’s later portraits are less satisfying than the earlier. 

There are a few minor errors. The manuscript illustrated on page 56 
is not correctly transcribed on page 65. ‘Sir Robert Peel’s Tories’ were 
not ‘ overthrown on the issue of the Corn Laws’ (p. 216), but on an Irish 
issue. The mover of the motion of no confidence in Stafford in 1869 
(p. 579) was not Francis John but William Fox, and Stafford had not 
been in office five years but four. ‘ A Bishop Suter’ (p. 737) should have 
been identified as the bishop of Nelson. 

The illustrations are many and good, but are sometimes oddly placed. 
They include some interesting reproductions of early maps, but the main 
map is sadly deficient, giving the reader unacquainted with Otago no 
idea of its modern road communications. On the whole, however, the 
book is a credit to New Zealand book production; and as a work of 
scholarship it deserves the attention of all interested in the history of 
New Zealand and of the colonization movements of the nineteenth century. 


W. P. Morre.t. 


L’alleanza di Crimea. By Franco Vatseccni. (Milan: Arnoldo 
Mondadori, 1948.) 


Proressor VALSECCHI has written above the title of his book: ‘Il 
Risorgimento e l’Europa’. His intention is to cover the final phase of 
the unification of Italy, the ‘diplomatic’, ‘ Piedmontese’ phase from 
1849to 1859. Headds : ‘ But Turin, Piedmont, Italy, seen from Europe : 
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not Europe from Turin’. It is the Italian problem in European diplomacy 
which concerns him, a theme that has been waiting its historian for a 
long time. The present volume starts with the ‘second Restoration ’, 
the Europe of Schwarzenberg and Louis Napoleon ; it ends with Sardinia’s 
alliance with the western Powers in January 1855, and the acceptance of 
this alliance by the Sardinian parliament. The book is ambitious in 
treatment as well as in scope. One may borrow Temperley’s description 
of his own book on the Crimea : ‘ The narrative is intended for the general 
reader and the text is a contribution towards the art of history’. Though 
the heart of the book is strict diplomatic history, this is set off in a spirited 
way which makes the book a pleasure to read. The Italian actors, 
especially Victor Emanuel and Cavour, come alive; Signor Valsecchi 
is less successful with the French, and curiously enough least successful 
with the Austrians. It is as though he kept them dead in order to avoid 
any risk of sympathizing with them. 

When Signor Valsecchi writes of Europe, he really means France and 
Austria. Russia appears remote, important as the central pillar of 
reaction, but without explanation of her course; yet the abandonment 
by Russia of the ‘ Metternich system’ was essential to the European 
upheavals between 1854 and 1871. England, too, fails to reach the 
centre of the picture, despite the fact that Signor Valsecchi has done some 
work on the Foreign Office archives. He is usually content to rely on 
Whyte; and his book leaves open some fascinating questions. Since 
Hudson seems to have first thrown out the idea of an alliance, the very 
question of origin has still to be explored on the British side. I hope 
Signor Valsecchi, or some other, will soon work through the Clarendon, 
Cowley, and Russell papers with the Italian theme in mind. It is dis- 
appointing, too, that Signor Valsecchi was prevented by the war from 
examining the French archives and has to rely on Thouvenel and Matter ; 
for, though the French archives are often provokingly silent, they might 
well yield something to a historian of his calibre. Thus the original 
material, much of it very valuable, comes from Turin and Vienna. The 
Italian material enriches earlier versions of Cavour. The Austrian material 
supplements Engel-Janosi’s work on Hiibner and gives a novel picture 
of the Italian states from the Austrian side. The account of the attempt 
at a conservative, ‘non-national ’, Italian league in 1852 is largely based 
on Moscati’s book; but later episodes, such as the mission of the Frenchman 
Brenier to Italy, are entirely new. The specialist historian is not likely 
to be surprised by anything in Signor Valsecchi’s book ; but his knowledge 
will be increased on a number of points, and his outlook will be clarified, 
sometimes even modified. 

The essential theme is the crumbling of the conservative alliance. 
Signor Valsecchi was trained in the school of Srbik and, like his master, 
takes rather long getting to the point. There is little new in the descrip- 
tion of the Great Powers; fortunately Italian does not lend itself, as 
German does, to the endless spinning of abstract webs. The first serious 
point comes at the end of 1852, when Austria failed to support Russia in 
refusing full recognition to Napoleon III, and thus shook conservative 
solidarity. Signor Valsecchi takes the view, against some recent versions, 
that Victor Emanuel never succumbed to the conservative alliance, even 
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after Novara ; the argument seems well-founded. As a simple soldier, 
Victor Emanuel wanted war in order to redeem the defeat of 1849; this 
war would be most attractive against Austria, but he welcomed war 
against Russia as a substitute fcr the time being. 

Once the frame is set by the explosion cf the eastern crisis, Signor 
Valsecchi gets to grips with his story. In 1854 Napoleon III seemed to 
treat Italy merely as an instrument with which to frighten Austria into 
an alliance; this was the significance of Brenier’s mission, a curious 
counterpart to Lord Minto’s mission seven years before. Signor Valsecchi 
often draws attention to the exaggerated optimism of Hiibner, the Austrian 
ambassador at Paris; even so, it may be suggested that Hiibner still 
leaves too great a mark on the narrative and that too little is made of 
Napoleon III’s hatred of Austria, which was a permanent element in his 
outlook. More could have been made of the conflict between the con- 
servatism of Drouyn de Lhuys and Napoleon’s weakness towards revolu- 
tionary temptations. After all, Drouyn de Lhuys was out of office a 
few months after the alliance with Austria had been made. Even so, 
Signor Valsecchi emphasizes the central paradox : almost simultaneously, 
France made a conservative alliance with Austria and a liberal alliance, 
that was incipiently against Austria, with Sardinia. The making of the 
latter is, of course, the hard core of the book. Signor Valsecchi follows 
and develops the argument of P. Silva that Cavour and Victor Emanuel, 
far from pursuing a well-planned course, had the alliance forced on them 
by events. Proposals for an alliance were made first by France, then by 
Great Britain ; the Sardinian government contented itself with posing 
impossible conditions. Even the decisive negotiations of December 1854 
were initiated from the British side ; the prime motive was to acquire an 
auxiliary, not to sustain the liberal cause. Cavour had a long struggle 
with his colleagues, and perhaps with himself. Both the French and 
Victor Emanuel threatened Cavour with a conservative ministry under 
Revel, if he could not carry the alliance without conditions ; this threat 
was the driving force which carried Cavour to success. Most of these 
points have been made before—some by Silva, some by Signor Valsecchi 
in a collection of texts which he edited in 1940. The important service 
of his new book is to bring together the various stories and make a con- 
tinuous narrative of them. His general thesis is certainly established : 
even without conditions, the Sardinian alliance with Great Britain and 
France was the first open repudiation of the system of the Congress of 
Vienna. This book is a sound attempt to see Italy from the side of 
Europe. Partly, but only partly, because Sardinian and Austrian sources 
bulk largest, Signor Valsecchi has still not reached a fully European 
outlook. From the point of view of European diplomacy, London, Paris, 
and even St. Petersburg counted for more in Italy’s destiny than Turin 
or Vienna. 

A. J. P. Tayor. 
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The Journal of Benjamin Moran, 1857-1865. Edited by Saran Acnes 
Wa.iace and Frances Etma Gitiespre. 2 volumes. (Cambridge : 
University Press, for University of Chicago Press, 1949.) 


THESE two volumes are the first instalment of the journal of a secretary 
at the United States legation in London. Benjamin Moran was employed 
unofficially in 1854 by James Buchanan, a fellow Pennsylvanian ; he was 
made assistant secretary when Dallas came to London in 1857, and became 
first secretary under Charles Francis Adams. He copied despatches and 
did much of the other work of the legation, issuing passports and visas, 
attending to callers who came for introductions at Court, and on many 
varieties of private and official business. He attended parliamentary 
debates for the. minister, and on a number of occasions acted as chargé 
when Adams was away. Moran was ambitious and even hoped to become 
minister. His disappointment is reflected in these pages in bitter criticism 
of superiors and colleagues. This is particularly notable in his opinions 
of Dallas, influenced by the minister’s political rivalry with Buchanan and 
by his disregard of what Moran considered the proper social status of a 
secretary of legation. The journal is a chronicle of Anglo-Amercan 
diplomatic relations by one who was familiar with most of the detail of 
negotiations. It adds nothing new to documentary studies, but there is 
much of interest in Moran’s commentary on men and events. He conveys 
a sense of atmosphere especially in the crises of the Civil War years 
covered by the second volume, he throws some light on the influence of 
personal and political factors on the conduct of American policy in London, 
and his remarks on his own duties and on the work of consuls provide 
points of interest on organization and methods in the foreign service 
of the Washington government. 

There is plenty of evidence in these volumes of Moran’s strong nation- 
alism, especially in his judgements of British policy and opinion during 
the Civil War, but it was already well developed in his views on the right 
of search question which provided Dallas with his one diplomatic victory. 
Britain resumed this right with the seizure of the ‘ Panchita’ in 1857, 
and the journal in the following year records in detail each succeeding 
incident which embittered the relations of the two countries until Malmes- 
bury capitulated. Moran approved of Cass’s argument that this pretended 
right was being used to embarrass commercial rivals and he was rarely 
prepared to assume any disinterestedness on the part of this country. 
Of the seizure of the ‘ Soulé’ he writes: ‘ Her capture and condemnation 
were doubtless understood matters between the crew and the British 
Admiralty judges’. He jumped to the conclusion that the seizure of the 
‘ Lydia Gibbs’ was a ‘ particularly strong case against British cruisers off 
the African coast ’, but the tribunal showed she was a slaver, having sailed 
from Charleston with a false manifest and papers and equipped for her 
real purpose. But Moran’s tendency to see the worst in British policy 
was not associated with any strong feeling for slavery—the South and the 
* peculiar institution ’ come in for a good deal of criticism when in 1860 
he records his fears for the integrity of the Union. 

Moran’s strong unionist sentiment pervades the journal in the months 
following Lincoln’s election. It shows the state of suspense and frustration 
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during a period in which there was little to do but wait upon events. 
In November he thought that the outcry for secession was ‘the usual 
solemn staple of Southern boasting’ which would ‘ doubtless not go far’, 
but by the middle of the following month secretary and minister were 
speculating over a map on the lines of a probable division of the Union, 
and their fears were confirmed when news of South Carolina’s secession 
reached London on 7 January. Although a Buchanan Democrat and 
warmly attached to his former chief, Moran saw that the President’s lack 
of determination had encouraged ‘ treason’. He could not resist bringing 
Dallas into his sweeping condemnations: present difficulties were ‘ the 
result of a policy so long in vogue at home among such men as Dallas. 
They made everything yield to the base, selfish aims of the South.’ He 
alleges that the minister thought Seward’s letter of March on the prevention 
as far as possible of British recognition of the Confederacy a ‘ trick’ 
to commit him against the South and ruin him politically ; and he does 
not fail to note Dallas’s reception of an old friend Dudley Mann, now a 
Confederate commissioner. Moran’s record of the callers at the legation 
during the early weeks of 1861 shows how the division of allegiance at home 
was reflected in London. Ministers and secretaries of secessionist views, 
recently replaced by the new administration, passed through on their way 
home. ‘One of the traitors has been here to-day’ the journal notes on 
14 January : this was John Daniel, late minister to Turin. Mitchell, late 
secretary in St. Petersburg, followed a few days later. Moran reports 
him as ‘ saturated’ with ideas about the ‘rabble’ of the North and its 
‘social hostility’ to the South. Then came General Fair, late minister 
to Brussels, who was worried about getting home. In some of these gloomy 
weeks Moran complains about the few visitors of the opposite kind to 
cheer him up. There are some items of interest that are new, for instance 
that General Campbell, the secessionist consul in London, was the 
prompter of Gregory who pressed in the House for the recognition of the 
South. As the editors point out, Moran’s note of Dudley Mann’s visit to 
the legation in April places his arrival in London at least a month earlier 
than the date given by E. D. Adams in Great Britain and the American 
Civil War. Another Confederate commissioner, T. B. King, mentioned 
in the journal at this time, has not previously been noted. 

Adams’ arrival in this country on 13 May coincided with the British 
proclamation of neutrality which recognized the belligerent rights of the 
South. Although this legalized the purchase by the South of ships and 
supplies in this country, the Foreign Enlistment Act forbade the arming 
and equipping of vessels for war. But a good deal of this activity went 
on, and much space in the second of these volumes is devoted to each case 
of this kind, of which the Alabama is the most outstanding. Moran 
records many details of these disputes which are not accessible outside 
of despatches and consular reports. Russell’s reversal of policy when 
he stopped the departure of the ironclads in September 1863 was received 
with great relief at the legation: it ‘removed from our minds all that 
terrible anxiety about a war which the sailing of these vessels would have 
produced ’ Moran wrote on 8 September. But the ‘Trent’ affair in 1861 
was the most dangerous crisis of Adams’ mission,and Moran’s daily account 
of events during five critical weeks gives many interesting details. It tells 
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of his own activities from the time when the news of the capture reached 
the legation on 27 November while Adams was away in Yorkshire, the 
stream of anxious callers which included Bright, and the first reactions 
of the press. Gloom descended until the first gleam of a peaceful settle- 
ment in the third week of December. The journal records Adams’ fears 
which Moran thought were increased by the conviction that those at the 
head of the administration in Washington were not equal to the situation. 
The secretary had to go to the Admiralty to look up the papers of a 
‘ parallel’ case—the British seizure of the ‘Mercury’ bound from Phil- 
adelphia in 1780 with the United States minister to the Hague on board ; 
and ‘on the way there’ he notes ‘I saw for the first time the rebel flag 
. . . flying at the top of the Adelphi Theatre, west side, and the Stars 
and Stripes were at the east’. There was much impatience with the 
alleged dilatoriness of the State Department before there finally arrived 
on 17 December Seward’s despatch of 30 November, disclaiming official 
instigation of Captain Wilks’ act, and conciliatory in tone. Moran tells 
of hopes in Confederate quarters in London as late as January that there 
would yet be war. The journal is very critical of The Times and the ‘ mob’ 
during these weeks, and it expresses the completely contrary view to that 
current in England—that American opinion showed a sense of restraint 
and responsibility lacking in this country, which is not exactly correct. 
Moran fails to note the change of tone in The Times which calmed down 
after 10 December, and his references to popular rejoicing in London at the 
end of the crisis come as an anti-climax after his unmeasured denunciation 
of the violence of British opinion in the previous weeks. He dces less 


than justice to Palmerston and Russell who both worked for a peaceful 


settlement. 

The journal is not a chronicle of diplomatic affairs alone. It is in- 
teresting for its many illustrations of the economic and cultural relations 
of the two countries which were expanding despite official friction. Moran 
notes the flow of American tourists and the arrival of public figures, the 
stream of hopeful inventors seeking introductions in England, litigants 
seeking title to estates, engineers, and financial agents. He had private con- 
nexions with the promoters of the Atlantic cable, and he was a personal 
friend of James McHenry who mobilized European capital for the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railroad, of which Moran became trustee. He was in- 
terested in the establishment of an American organ to influence opinion 
in England, and, after failing to secure the patronage of Dallas, he and 
McHenry bought the Spectator for an American group in 1859. With 
Thornton Hunt as editor it remained under American direction until 1861. 
The editors of the journal observe that this is not mentioned in the standard 
histories of the English press. Moran is not reliable in his estimate of the 
trend of British opinion during the war. It flowed more strongly for the 
North after 1863 than he thought, and he seems to have been agreeably 
surprised by the great outburst of sympathy shown in England on the 
assassination of Lincoln. He has many references to British radical 
figures which helps fill out the picture of their connexion with the Northern 
cause during the war. Forster seems to have been the most frequent 
visitor to the legation where he collected information for his American 
speeches, and Bright, Cobden, Taylor, Thomas Hughes, Chesson, and 
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many others are mentioned. Among notes on the increasing number of 
anti-slavery addresses and deputations to the legation after 1863 is the 
interesting revelation that Adams secretly offered £100 to the London 
Anti-Slavery Society. An indiscreet remark in public by one of its mem- 
bers made it impossible to accept the offer. 

The editors of the journal have written a useful introduction to both 
volumes, they have contributed helpful footnotes identifying many people 
referred to in the text, and, most important in books of this kind, there 
is a very reliable and comprehensive index. 

CepRIc COLLYER. 


Europe in Decay: A Study in Disintegration, 1936-1940. By L. B. 
Namier. (London: Macmillan, 1950.) 


ProFressor NaMIER describes this book as a critical analysis of the most 
important publications, other than works of a technical military character, 
which have appeared since the completion of his Diplomatic Prelude, 
1938-9 and provided new material for the study of the events leading 
up to the second world war. The analysis is in review form, that is to say, 
each of the fifteen ‘essay-reviews’ has been published previously as a 
separate piece, but the book is very much more than a collection of re- 
prints. There is a unity about it, and not merely a unity of time—the 
subject-matter falls within a period of ten years; the sub-title, A Study 
in Disintegration is fully justified because Professor Namier never forgets 
that he is writing about a single process or tendency, call it what one will, 
affecting the whole of Europe. 

Professor Namier is one of the few living historians who carries on at 
the highest level the tradition of the great masters of the nineteenth 
century. If Diplomatic Prelude had the range and elevation of Acton, 
the four essays on ‘ Memoirs born of defeat ’, which fill over a third of the 
present book, remind one of Sorel’s superb study of Talleyrand’s Memoirs 
in Lectures Historiques, and, like this study, are themselves a valuable 
contribution to history. As always, Professor Namier can sum up a man 
in a massive and devastating sentence. Thus Géring: ‘ whose rantings 
were more serious than his solemn assurances’. Or M. Flandin: ‘ M. 
Flandin’s book benefits no cause which he may have had at heart in writing 
it’. Or the German generals when at long last they tried to get rid of 
Hitler: ‘ Revolution was to them a manoeuvre which they had never 
practised, and now it was too late to begin ’. 

Most of the judgements in the book are likely to be final; further 
publication of documents will confirm, for example, Professor Namier’s 
severe comments on M. Bonnet’s treatment of evidence. Indeed almost 
the only thing which could be said in criticism of Professor Namier’s 
method is that very occasionally he sums up someone else’s view without 
a caveat of his own that the full story may be more complicated. Thus 
he quotes Mr. Churchill’s unqualified condemnation of the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement of 1935 as sweeping away the naval clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles at the very time when the British Government were appealing 
to the League against Hitler’s violation of the military clauses of the 
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treaty. It is true that the private negotiation of this agreement was a 
bad mistake, and that the episode shows, incidentally, a curious lack of 
co-ordination in the Foreign Office, where one department was concerned 
with the limitation of naval armaments and another with the limitation 
of land armaments; but there was in the spring of 1935 a very strong 
case for reaching an agreement at once with Germany in order to try to 
preserve the carefully constructed fabric of ratios in capital ships between 
the great naval Powers. 

Professor Namier’s book has a special use apart from its value as a 
contribution to knowledge. Too few scholars in this country have con- 
cerned themselves with the examination of recent diplomatic documents and 
memoirs ; the standards of criticism of such material between the two wars 
was very low, and has not yet risen generally to a satisfactory level. 
Professor Namier’s methods are a model of their kind, and as such deserve 
to be studied by all students beginning work on recent history. 


E. L. Woopwarp. 





Short Notices 


For some years Dr. Elizabeth Meyer-Marthaler has been doing notable 
work for the medieval history of the Grisons. It is perhaps as a by- 
product of her editorial activity on the first volume of the Biindner Urkun- 
denbuch that we are to regard her Ratien im friithen Mittelalter (Beiheft 7 
to the Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Geschichte ; Zurich: Leeman, 1948). 
This short, sometimes excessively compressed study is concerned with the 
constitutional status of Raetia from the foundation of the province after 
the Roman conquest of the Raeti in 15 B.c. until its absorption into the 
duchy of Swabia at the beginning of the tenth century. From about the 
middle of the fourth century there is evidence for the division of the 
Roman province into two parts: Raetia prima, with its praeses at Chur, 
and Raetia secunda with its praeses at Augsburg, which was also the seat 
of the dux who acted as common military commander to both the Raetias. 
The German invasions of the fourth and fifth centuries destroyed the 
individual existence of Raetia secunda, though reminiscences of the dual 
organization were persistent : as late as 807 the count of Raetia is described 
as Reciarum comes. Raetia prima, on the other hand, long escaped 
German settlement, except in its northernmost parts, and even under 
Ostrogothic and Frankish lordship retained some aspects of provincial 
identity. It is this area which the early middle ages knew as provincia 
Raetiae, ducatus Raetiae Curiensis, Curia, or, as Germanization progressed 
in the ninth century, Churewuala (Churwalchen). After the establishment 
of Frankish rule in 539, Dr. Meyer-Marthaler maintains, Raetia was 
incorporated into the ordinary administrative system of the Frankish 
empire. But Germanic modes of government had here to work in a 
Romance milieu, with a population conscious of its own peculiar traditions 
in speech and custom, which could not readily be abolished. The con- 
stitutional position of Raetia in the early middle ages is interesting because 
of the complications resulting from the fact that in one and the same 
area there coincided a late Roman province, a Frankish county and an 
ecclesiastical diocese (Chur). Dr. Meyer-Marthaler joins Professor P. E. 
Martin in denying that Raetia enjoyed practical independence under the 
early Merovingians, and even in the seventh and eighth centuries, when 
effective power seems to have been in the hands of a local dynasty which 
produced one or more praesides and three or four bishops of Chur, we must 
conceive of these Victorides as officials of the Frankish king. The title 
of the civil governor of Raetia remained praeses until the middle of the 
eighth century, but his status and functions were indistinguishable from 
those of the Frankish count. The Frankish reality underlying the Roman 
appearances in matters of public law and administration is well illustrated 
by the Lex Romana Curiensis, on the interpretation of which Dr. Meyer- 
Marthaler has wise words to say. This private epitome of the Breviarum 
Alaricianum, composed in Raetia in the middle of the eighth century, 
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tells of men with titles such as iudex provincialis, curialis, defensor civitatis, 
exactor publicus, but Dr. Meyer-Marthaler is able to show that beneath 
these antique trappings are the public officials common throughout the 
Frankish empire. An exceptional experiment was indeed made in Raetia 
shortly after this time. At some undetermined date before 772/4 the 
Frankish king placed the comital powers in Raetia in the hands of the 
bishops of Chur, where it remained until the beginning of the next century. 
In 807 this union of the civil and ecclesiastical administration was brought 
to an end by the appointment of Hunfrid margrave of Istria—whom Dr. 
Meyer-Marthaler considers a Frank—as count of Raetia. In a little over 
a century the Hunfridinger dynasty had worked itself up to such power 
that Burchard II (919-26) was able to make himself duke of Swabia. 
The result was fatal to Raetia’s position as an independent province, for 
after Burchard’s death it was absorbed by the larger partner and came to 
be considered as part of the Swabian duchy ; in the area of the former 
province emerged the three separate counties of Oberratien, Vintschgau, 
and Unterratien. In telling this story Dr. Meyer-Marthaler has had to 
work with scanty and ambiguous materials, which have already been 
much commented upon. She maintains her independence of judgement, 
but the weight of her extremely thorough apparatus, though it may prove 
valuable to a future specialist, bears hard upon the reader, to whom she 
makes few concessions in her presentation of her findings, which may well, 
in many respects, prove definitive. H. 8. O. 


In an elegant and well printed volume, The Lost Province or the Worth 
of Britain (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1949), Dr. M. P. Charles- 
worth publishes the four lectures delivered, under the Gregynog Founda- 
tion, at the Aberystwyth College of the University of Wales. The lectures 
appear practically unchanged as they were delivered (though useful 
references and a bibliography have been added) and the retention of the 
‘colloquial lecture form’ makes them easy and delightful reading. Of 
the four lectures the first two give a historical outline of the period, which 
takes account of the most recent investigations, some of them still un- 
published. In so rapid a survey the appearance of dogmatism cannot 
be completely avoided, and on some points, if space permitted, there are 
grounds for discussion, but the general reader, and the specialist too, 
will find much profit in it, The third lecture sets out to answer the 
question why the Imperial government so stubbornly retained the island 
even at times when other areas were abandoned, emphasizing its value 
as rounding off the group of Western Provinces in Gaul and Spain, its 
value as a recruiting ground (the figures given, eighteen auxiliary regiments 
and numerous numeri, are new and valuable), its well-exploited mineral 
wealth, and most of all its agricultural and pastoral resources. The last 
lecture, in many ways the most interesting of all, deals with the legacy 
which the occupation left to future ages, in language, in the road system, 
in agricultural methods, in improvements in stock-breeding, in the intro- 
duction of trees, fruits, and flowers, and finally in the amenities material, 
intellectual, and spiritual, which an advanced civilization brought to a 
society which lacked them but possessed the capacity to absorb them and 
profit by them. In lectures addressed to a Welsh audience it was natural 
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that the emphasis should be on the later phases of the occupation and the 
period which succeeded it, and it is salutary to have stress laid on the 
brighter aspects of a period which has in general been regarded by scholars 
as one of deepening gloom. It is well to be reminded that the material 
decay which archaeology seems to testify does not necessarily connote 
intellectual or spiritual deterioration. There is space perhaps for a single 
comment. Dr. Charlesworth recalls that when in 429 St. Germanus of 
Auxerre visited Britain he found at Verulamium a man tribuniciae potes- 
tatis, and the title tribunus occurs on some late tombstones. It is inter- 
esting to note that in posts on the southern frontier of Tripolitania have 
recently been found inscriptions, dating presumably from a similar period, 
set up by garrisons of native troops (perhaps foederati) in the indigenous 
vernacular but containing the word tribunus; may not these British 
tribunt be similarly commanders of ‘federate’ units still maintained 
after the withdrawal of all the personnel of imperial administration, 
in fact military rather than civil authorities? There are slight errors 


on pages 11, 12, 47 to be corrected in the reprinting which should surely 
be required. D. A. 


The vital role of the East in Romanesque and Gothic art was the theme 
inspiring the late Professor W. R. Lethaby’s Medieval Art, 312-1350, 
first published in 1904, and revised by the author in 1912. Professor 
David Talbot Rice has brought out a new edition (Edinburgh: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1949), with a good many corrections and amplifications 
in the shape of unobtrusive but effective footnotes, and has thereby 
made available again a book which is in certain respects a classic for 
medievalists. In places a certain amount of re-writing was necessary, 
and the illustrations have been greatly improved. Lethaby’s distinctive 
contribution to medieval art criticism has been well summarized by the 
editor: he ‘ was the first in this country to call the attention of the 
Western medievalists to the Middle East, as well as to the Byzantine 
sphere, and he was the first to stress the curious similarities which the 
architecture and sculpture of Armenia show to wrok done in the Roman- 
esque world several centuries later’. The early chapters (i-iv inclusive) 
are accordingly the most formative part of the book. A practised eye 
will not take long to detect some of the shortcomings of the work, which 
is essentially one by a historian of architecture. Chapter v, while never 
superficial, has observations upon Romanesque art in Germany, France, 
and England that need more modifications and additions than an editor 
could supply, and Anglo-Saxon graphic art, with its remarkable line-work, 
is almost entirely omitted. Incidentally, English mural painting as a 
whole comes off pretty badly. Lethaby’s theory of the continuous in- 
fluence of French Gothic upon English Gothic has been noted for criticism 
by Professor Talbot Rice; so much more could have been written by 
Lethaby on the subject of our indigenous idiom in building, if he had been 
able to visualize the craftsmen more clearly, and know who they were and 
where they worked. This, of course, has been the task of modern students 
of fabric rolls and building accounts, and it should soon be possible to 
have a dictionary of master-masons and master-carpenters. The editor 
might have added some relevant bibliography on this important topic 
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at the beginning of chapter x. Yet, though the book has ‘dated’, two 
great advantages it has as a guide to the novice: Lethaby always sought 
the origins of a style not only in the mind and hand of the individual 
craftsman, but in the whole social background of the artist’s age ; and 
there are passages of sensitive understanding expressed in a prose not always 
associated with work of technical description. E. F. J. 


An ample collection of original and secondary material lies at the basis 
of Mr. Barnaby C. Keeney’s Judgment of Peers (London: Cumberlege, 
for Harvard University Press, 1949), which is volume xx of the Harvard 
Historical Monographs. The first chapter deals with the history of the 
word par and traces the judicium parium to feudal courts rather than to 
Germanic folkmoots. Nevertheless, examining English evidence from 
before the conquest, the author quite honestly adduces some late Anglo- 
Saxon material (p. 36) which has to be explained away in order to save the 
orthodox view that there was no feudalism before 1066, and his own thesis 
that judgement by peers cannot be Germanic. This difficulty needed 
handling rather gingerly; more straight-forward is a rapid survey of 
twelfth-century state trials, which clearly deserve on their own account 
a more thorough treatment than the scope of this monograph permitted. 
The Great Charter (1215), c. 39, is discussed at length, leading to the reason- 
able conclusion that trial by peers was only meant to apply in cases brought 
by the king against a subject, and furthermore that the peers in question 
are the Twenty-five as indicated in c. 52—this last a novel and not very 
convincing proposition if it is extended beyond the purely temporary 
situation then existing. The author is throughout fertile of suggestions, 
some of which are sound, e.g. the doubts expressed (pp. 28-9) on some 
current conceptions of custom ; others are hasty or expressed in too general 
language such as that Richard of Cornwall in 1227 ‘ probably ’ invoked 
c. 52 of the Charter of 1215 (p. 76), that the Modus tenendi Parliamentum 
called all members of parliament, burghers and earls alike, peers (p. 84), 
that the peers claimed sole jurisdiction over commoners accused of treason 
(pp. 85, 98), that Gaveston was condemned to death as a traitor by justices 
of gaol delivery (p. 86), and that the commons in parliament ‘ appealed’ 
the judges in 1388 (p. 97). His reluctance to abandon favourable texts 
sometimes leads the author to put up gallant arguments for desperate 
propositions ; thus he maintains the historicity of John’s second trial 
(pp. 16, 111), and as to the famous forged year book he maintains that 
“Vernon Harcourt’s case is very flimsy, and has been dismissed by the 
more learned Pike’ (p. 105). On this occasion Pike was only more rude 
(the veteran editor of the year books may be forgiven some of his ex- 
asperation in the circumstances), but neither he nor Mr. Keeney have 
answered Vernon Harcourt’s criticism. It is clear from the preface that 
this study was begun many years ago and frequently interrupted by the 
course of public events. It has certainly suffered a good deal in conse- 
quence. zB. :%. P. 


The story of a forest is essentially the history of an economic unit chang- 
ing in shape and character under the social and political pressures and the 
needs of different generations. The earl of Cardigan’s book, The Wardens 
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of Savernake Forest (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949), is, 
however, a biographical collection of the twenty-eight Wardens since 
1083, and the economic historian must therefore register disappointment. 
Moreover, it is a work of ancestral piety and the biographies seem perhaps 
rather indulgent. Those of the Esturmy family for the medieval period 
are necessarily unsubstantial sketches; those of the Seymours in the 
sixteenth century add little to Canon Jackson’s article in the Wiltshire 
Archaeological Magazine, xv, and will presumably be out-dated shortly 
by the long-awaited H.M.C. Bath MSS. IV. The book comes alive, 
however, after the Restoration with the families of Bruce and Brudenell. 
Drawing upon the family papers in the possession of the marquis of 
Ailesbury, Lord Cardigan has roughed-in a picture of the rise and fall of a 
great aristocratic house over the last three hundred years. The outline 
seems to confirm Professor Habbakuk’s theory of the importance of mar- 
riage and the strict settlement in creating the great whig aristocracy, 
while the story of the fall is uncannily true to text-book type. Starting 
with a building programme in the 1820s which cost £250,000, it goes on 
to ‘dear Willie’ of the naughty ‘nineties who was conventional to the 
degree of marrying a chorus girl, and died of dissipation at the age of 30, 
having in a brief fifteen years run up a total debt, over and above his 
ample income, of no less than £400,000. Twentieth-century death duties 
complete the story. It seems that Lord Cardigan has only skimmed the 
surface of the riches of the Ailesbury archives. But it is clear from his 
account that these papers are of first rate importance for the social and 
economic historian and the biographer of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It appears, indeed, to be an historian’s dream-family. Most 
of them kept diaries; they wrote letters copiously; they destroyed 
nothing ; they insisted on regular household and estate accounts being 
rendered ; they were concerned, however humbly, in the Court and 
politics of the day; they did the right thing, from employing Capability 
Brown to going on the Grand Tour. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
either Lord Cardigan himself or some other historian will make public 
more of these precious historical materials. L. 8. 


In this offprint from the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
(vol. lii, Section C, no. 4—1949) Dr. John J. O’Meara attempts to set out 
the text of the first recension of the Topographia Hibernie of Giraldus 
Cambrensis (Dublin: Hodges and Figgis; London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1949). It is well known that this work was composed in or 
shortly after 1185, and that it was subsequently added to at the instiga- 
tion of Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury at intervals during the following 
years. Utilizing the critical material supplied by Dimock in his Rolls 
Series edition of this work, Dr. O’Meara had disentangled the original work 
from its later accretions employing for his purpose three manuscripts ; 
two at Cambridge, and one in the British Museum. The task has been 
well performed, and scholars will be grateful to possess the original text 
of a work which by comparison with its later expansions was (as its new 
editor claims) ‘ vigorous, graceful, and on the whole well directed ’. 

D. C. D. 
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In his volume entitled Medieval Papalism: The Political Theories 
of the Medieval Canonists (London: Methuen, 1949), Dr. W. Ullmann has 
had the idea of gathering some fruits from the investigation of the literary 
history of the early canonists carried out in recent years by 8. Kuttner, 
G. Post, F. Gillmann, and others. Four topics are singled out for dis- 
cussion : natural law in the theory of the canonists, the papal plenitudo 
potestatis, ‘ world monarchy ’, and ‘pope andemperor’. All are important 
matters ; but the reader is left with the uneasy feeling that in no single 
case is Dr. Ullmann’s treatment altogether satisfactory. Perhaps he has 
attempted too much. A systematic analysis of any one of these doctrines 
from the time of Gratian to that of Boniface VIII might produce results 
of interest and value ; but in order to be convincing it would be necessary 
to proceed step by step from canonist to canonist, carefully tracing, with 
strict regard to chronology, the views and affiliations of individuals and 
schools, the interaction of conflicting interpretations and the approxi- 
mation to what after the middle of the thirteenth century tended to become 
a communis opinio. This is slow and laborious work, but it has been done 
with notable success in other fields of canonistic study. Unfortunately 
Dr. Ullmann has proceeded otherwise, citing cheek by jowl twelfth and 
fifteenth-century writers, canonists and publicists, the influential and 
the obscure. He does good service in pointing out the flimsiness of the 
theoretical foundations for much canonistic argumentation ; but on the 
positive side his discussion is not always convincing and at some points 
might even be described as misleading. The extravagant claims he makes 
for the influence of the canonists, and his apparent unwillingness to con- 
sider other factors affecting papal policy, impart a strange air of artificial- 
ity to the whole construction. Moreover, if the phrase ‘ medieval papalism’ 
is meant to imply a consistent body of canonistic doctrine, it is hard to 
believe in its reality ; what is of importance, at any rate, is the diversity 
of canonistic thinking on leading topics of political speculation in the great 
period during the century after Gratian, and not the uniformity which 
only came approximately from the time of Johannes Andreae, when 
medieval canon law, like the medieval church, had long outlived its golden 
and even its silver age. G. B. 


Dr. A. O. Johnsen’s Fra ettesamfunn til statssamfunn (Oslo: H. 
Aschehoug and Co., 1948) will be read and discussed widely. The author 
refutes the anti-clerical opinions expressed by most who have written 
about medieval Norway hitherto. In an interesting introductory chapter, 
he traces the anti-clerical tradition through the nineteenth and eighteenth 
centuries to the Reformation, and even to the Sverris Saga, which was 
composed by Icelanders in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
hero of this saga, the short-legged Faeroe priest, Sverrir, defied the 
hierarchy and made himself king of Norway by resolution and force of 
will. Much of Dr. Johnsen’s book is concerned with the period when 
Sverrir dominated the politics of Norway. The author of a part of the 
Sverris Saga was the Benedictine Abbot, Karl Jonsson, and other Icelandic 
clerics had a hand in it. It appears to be an objective, factual account of 
Sverrir and his struggle for power. Although they admired Sverrir, it is 
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hard to believe that the Icelandic clerics had any desire to discredit their 
own archbishops, or others who opposed the upstart king. They speak 
magnanimously of Sverrir’s enemies. Sverrir has long been a national 
hero for the Norwegians, although divergent opinions of him were recorded 
in the middle ages. Icelanders praised and admired him. When their 
bishop, Pall Jénsson, visited him in 1195, Sverrir received him as if he 
were @ son or a brother, and the two parted on the friendliest terms. Few 
northern bishops have shown such balanced judgement or such devotion 
to duty as Pall. Sverrir’s rival was King Magnus Erlingsson, whose 
claims to the crown had the blessing of the Church, and consequently 
Sverrir came to grips with the hierarchy. Archbishop Eysteinn fled from 
his rule to England in 1180, and his successor, Eirikr, fled to Denmark in 
1190. The judgement passed on Sverrir by William of Newburgh and 
other English chroniclers may be traced to Eysteinn. LEirikr probably 
influenced Pope Innocent III, who branded Sverrir as excommunicatus et 
apostata, Deo et sanctis ejus pro suis actibus inimicus. Dr. Johnsen favours 
this latter view of Sverrir. He inclines to agree with those who called 
Sverrir a ‘ priest of Satan ’, suggesting that his outlook was pagan rather 
than Christian. He finds evidence of this in Sverrir’s belief in dreams. 
But this is hardly just, for nearly everyone believed in dreams in those 
days. St. Porlaékr of Skdlaholt was no exception, and it was through 
dreams that his sanctity was made known. Dr. Johnsen sees Sverrir as 
the representative of the primitive clan-system, and the opponent of 
necessary reforms introduced by the Church. These reforms included 
revision of the laws of succession to the throne, to which first-born legit- 
imate sons were to have prior right. Only by such means could the 
Norwegians abolish the chaotic system under which several might share 
the Crown, and brother contend with brother for supremacy. Dr. Johnsen 
sees the clan-system, with the blood vengeance which it entailed, as the 
antithesis of Christianity. Some readers will consider his views extreme, 
but he makes a number of telling points. It is clear that the churchmen 
worked for internal peace, and that Nicholas Brekespear, who was in 
Norway 1152-3, instituted the law under which arms were to be laid aside 
in towns of Norway. It may be added that, in 1154, it was made law 
that weapons must not be carried at the Alpingi in Iceland, and this was 
probably due to Brekespear’s influence. It is to be expected that Dr. 
Johnsen’s views on the conflict between church and state in Norway will 
have much influence, and many will feel that they must reconsider their 
estimates of the great figures of medieval Norway. G. T. P. 


Those who teach English legal history, andthe more enterprising of their 
students, will warmly welcome Mr. C. H. 8. Fifoot’s new book History 
and Sources of the Common Law: Tort and Contract (London: Stevens 
and Sons, 1949). Its form derives from the high tradition of Digby’s 
Real Property which was among the earliest offspring of Stubbs’ Charters. 
It consists therefore of a number of chapters of exposition, followed by a 
selection of the relevant sources, mostly in translation. In point of date 
the range is from Glanvil until about 1849. The chapter-headings are 
mostly forms of action—nuisance, detinue, trespass, case, trover, together 
with defamation and negligence, for part i (tort); part ii (contract) 
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comprises debt, covenant, account, assumpsit, together with a chapter 
on mercantile courts and chancery, and one on consideration. General 
and economic historians are more and more turning to legal sources, and 
a perusal of this book will give them valuable light upon technical matters 
of pleading, forms of action and the like, and also convey a good deal of 
insight into the legal historian’s attitude towards materials which they 
are probably using for other purposes. Which is very desirable. The 
subject-matter of the book is beset by controversies in which common 
lawyers delight. Mr. Fifoot takes his full part in these discussions and 
on several points contributes valuable new ideas which specialists will 
welcome, while students will find the exposition of conflicting theories 
conducted with great clarity in lively style. The only serious reservation 
is in respect of chapter 1 (nuisance) which is confused on the relation of 
nuisance to novel disseisin. It is much to be desired that further volumes 
on the same plan should deal with other branches of the law. T. F. T. P. 


The virtual disappearance of the Cistercian conversus, once the backbone 
of white monk economy, has often been noted by monastic historians when 
treating of the fourteenth century, and the Black Death, so often used as 
a passe-partout of all problems, has been invoked, or assumed, as a principal 
cause. The question is posed in some amplitude by Dr. J. 8. Donnelly, in 
his Decline of the Cistercian Laybrotherhood (Fordham University Studies : 
History Series No. 3; New York: McMullen, for Fordham University 
Press, 1949). An excellent sketch, the fullest existing in English, of the 
origins of the lay brotherhood among the Cluniacs and monks of the 
Hirschau congregation, and in the quasi-eremitical orders of Italy, is 
followed by a description of the Cistercian conversi and the peculiar prob- 
lems to which their numbers and importance gave rise. The difficulty of 
controlling large groups of uneducated and often uncouth, semi-barbarous 
peasants is shown by the notices of strikes and émeutes which appear in the 
statutes of general chapter ; the prohibition of strong drink to lay brothers, 
on the granges in particular, was a source of widespread discontent, which 
caused many abbeys to intermit 1ecruitment. This, however, was a 
temporary cessation ; but Dr. Donnelly sees the beginnings of a decline 
in numbers early in the thirteenth century, and he attributes it partly 
to the settlement of abbeys in districts not suited to the grange economy, 
and partly to a change in financial policy by which estates were leased to 
tenants, instead of being exploited by the monks themselves. Both these, it 
should be remarked, were primarily continental and even specifically central 
European phenomena in the early decades of their appearance. This is a 
new and valuable line of approach, and may well be the true explanation 
of the ultimate decline. Hitherto historians have tended to assume that 
it was with the medieval Cistercians as it is with religious orders to-day— 
that rises in the standards of living and education dried up many of the 
sources of recruitment. Dr. Donnelly suggests rather that it was the 
monks in many cases who shut the door against conversi by seeking a higher 
cash return in rents and no longer exploiting their lands. Unfortunately 
the essay ceases abruptly and unexpectedly at its most interesting point, 
and we are given no full picture of the fourteenth-century decline. Equally 
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regrettable is the lack of any full treatment of conditions and circumstances 
in England. Here the scattered chroniclers and account-rolls, together 
with the few surviving visitation records and a review of the architectural 
evidence, should provide sufficient material for a valuable judgement. 
This somewhat unsatisfactory ending is the more to be regretted in view 
of the excellence of the treatment and full documentation of the earlier 
chapters. The bibliographical notes are, indeed, extraordinarily complete 
and should furnish any future investigator of the early days of the monastic 
conversi with all the indications he may need. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Donnelly will find occasion to supplement this essay with a fuller study 
of fourteenth-century conditions. His work is very accurate and few 
slips are noticeable. On page 6 the statement that ‘by the eleventh 
century, the monastic community was divided into two bodies of religious, 
clerical and lay, each with a separate function’ is misleading. Besides 
suggesting a formal and functional division, which did not exist, it also 
confuses two classes which the author elsewhere distinguishes correctly, 
viz. the monachi laici or late vocations, illiterate, but not necessarily 
socially inferior to the rest, and monks not in orders, but equal in education 
to the priests, and themselves proceeding to higher orders in their thirties 
or early forties. Both these classes were fully fledged choir monks. 
On page 13 Brother Elias of Cortona, the Franciscan, is alluded to as 
‘learned’. He was certainly literate, but he was neither a theologian 
nor a cleric, and it was precisely the student friars who turned against 
him, though he had encouraged the movement of the friars to the univer- 
sities. M. D. K. 


In his study The Popes and Heresy in the Thirteenth Century (Villanova, 
Pennsylvania : Augustinian Press, 1949) the Reverend Albert C. Shannon 
has made it his task to work through the papal Registers (as edited by the 
‘Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome’), Bullaria 
and other official records of the papacy and to show how heresy was con- 
ceived in them and how the medieval inquisition became eventually 
established. He draws his material avowedly and exclusively from these 
hitherto all too neglected sources and achieves a picture that is on the 
whole not inaccurate. Dr. Shannon’s treatment of this controversial 
topic is free from bias—as he himself states in the preface: ‘ there can be 
no question of writing an apologia for papal politics’. On the whole 
he fulfils his promise: he considers that the causes of the rise of heresies 
in the early thirteenth century lay within the Church itself (‘ spiritual 
debility ’, ‘ hopeless condition ’, ‘ heresy was rampant’); that Innocent 
IV not only sanctioned the employment of torture in inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings, but must also be held responsible for the pontifical approval 
of the death penalty; that the efforts to combat heresy through the 
ordinary diocesan machinery largely failed ; that (relying on De Cauzons) 
the refusal of the court to publish the names of witnesses and accusers 
was not intended to hinder the defence ; and that the Albigensian crusade, 
although summoned and supported by the pope, was ‘ but an interlude, nay, 
an interruption in the development of legal process’ ; and so forth. He is 
inclined to reject the late Coulton’s interpretation of Innocent III’s term 
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‘exterminare ’, claiming to base himself on contemporary practice and 
interpretation, and concludes that ‘it does not seem that the death 
penalty formed a part of his (Innocent III’s) penal legislation’. Never- 
theless, it is refreshing to read Father Shannon’s cogent and convincing 
rejection of the late Mgr. Douais’s ‘ reasonings’ on the subject of the 
establishment of the inquisition: Douais had presented its introduction 
as a papal defence measure against the allegedly overbearing pretensions 
of Frederick II in spiritual matters. Dr. Shannon correctly points out that 
Douais’s view is untenable; to the author’s interesting arguments 
might well be added the fact that Gregory IX introduced the inquisitorial 
procedure shortly after the Peace of Ceprano and that Frederick IT himself 
was at once ready to support the papal measure (see M.G.H., Const. ii. no. 
158). Although the work is, on the whole, lucid and well-documented, 
there are some points which would require a fuller treatment. The author 
himself observes quite rightly that the inquisition ‘ was born of a change of 
procedure’ and that ‘it was the result of a closely linked sequence of 
events having important juridical connotations’. Here would have been 
the place to set Innocent III’s transplantation of Roman law principles 
to the ecclesiastical field into proper perspective, especially when he applied 
Roman law maxims to the proceedings against clerics. Dr. Shannon 
might profitably have depicted the background provided by Roman law 
and might also have taken into account the Decretum of Gratian with its 
manyfold regulations concerning heresy ; nor should the teachings of the 
canonists have been omitted—after all, who were the jurisperits at the 
trials if not lawyers trained in canon law? The nature of heresy would 


have been considerably clarified by a reflexion on Innocent III’s conception 
of heresy as a crimen laesae majestatis, to which idea Father Shannon 
does not pay adequate attention. How much the study would have 
gained if he had acquainted himself with the late A. 8. Turberville’s 
Medieval Heresy and Inquisition (London, 1920) or with his contribution 
to the Cambridge Medieval History is a matter of pure conjecture. 

W. U. 


Studies in Leicestershire Agrarian History, edited by W. G. Hoskins, 
the latest (1949) publication of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, 
gives effect to a proposal that the annual volume of its Transactions 
might take the form of a group of papers all bearing upon the same general 
subject. Such a volume would have a value as a contribution to English 
history, and an interest more than local, which a miscellaneous collection 
of papers on unrelated subjects could not show. Mr. Hoskins, who has 
edited this volume of studies in the agrarian history of the county, de- 
scribes it as being the first of what it is hoped may become a series. Five 
essays are included. In the first of them, Mr. R. H. Hilton, lecturer in 
Economic and Social History in the University of Birmingham, has worked 
upon records in Merton College, Oxford, of the Manor of Kibworth Har- 
court, to throw light upon the real life of the thirteenth-century village. 
This refers particularly to the College’s policy of securing unification of 
ownership, to the relations between the lord and his tenants, and to the 
frequent changes in the grouping and regrouping both of demesne and 
tenant land. Dr. L. A. Parker, assistant archivist to the Leicestershire 
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County Council, contributes a detailed study of the agrarian revolution 
in the sixteenth century in another manor, that of Cotesbach. This had 
been bought by a London merchant, who set to work to raise the rental 
value of his purchase. Inclosure of the open fields was the obvious method, 
and the obstacle was a few freeholders’ properties. The smaller ones 
were bought out, and the collaboration of the larger ones was secured by 
previous agreement upon the extent of the allotments of land which they 
should have upon inclosure. Mr. M. W. Beresford, lecturer in Economic 
History in the University of Leeds, has used Glebe Terriers as a basis 
for the study of the progress of inclosure in the next century, the seven- 
teenth. As’ Mr. Hoskins points out in his introduction, some thirty to 
forty per cent. of the county was probably inclosed during this period, 
and the real agrarian revolution had been accomplished in Leicestershire 
by 1700. Much more work remains to be done upon this critical period, 
during which so much open field arable farming was replaced by a system 
of inclosed pastoral husbandry, and Mr. Beresford has tapped a very 
valuable source of local record, hardly touched, hitherto, by the economic 
historian. The editor himself carries on the work from this date, with 
an account of the utilization of agricultural land in the county derived 
from the Leicestershire Crop Returns of 1801. These were made at the 
instance of the Home Office for every parish in the kingdom, by the par- 
ochial clergy, the statistics often being accompanied by illuminating 
marginal comment. They fall midway between the surveys of Leicester- 
shire farming made for the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve- 
ment, the one by John Monk in 1794, and the other, a revision of it, by 
William Pitt in 1809. The Crop Returns bring out very clearly the diminu- 
tion in the area of tillage land following upon parliamentary inclosure, 
a tendency already pronounced under voluntary inclosure nearly two 
hundred years before, as Beresford notes. The final essay, contributed 
by G. E. Fussell, of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, describes 
the history of Leicestershire farming, its changes and development, be- 
tween the early sixteenth century and the outbreak of the first world war. 
Much of it is derived from the early printed agricultural books, about the 
contents of which Mr. Fussell’s knowledge is surely unique.  C. 8. O. 


The records of manorial courts are perhaps the most useful of all the 
many by-products of manorial life in giving us an insight into the social 
relations of the medieval village. The Court Roll of Chalgrave Manor, 
1278-1313, which Miss Marian K. Dale edits for the Bedfordshire His- 
torical Record Society (1950), shows vividly enough the clashes between 
persons and interests which make these records so fascinating, even 
though she tells us in her introduction that there is no record of ‘ the 
more spectacular sins’. Apart from a fair sprinkling of cases of robbery 
with violence (not in themselves significant of much beyond the fact of 
scarcity of goods) there are many incidents of greater interest to the 
social and economic historian. The frequent charges against peasants 
who pasture their beasts in the lord’s corn or grass are symptoms not so 
much of carelessness, or of the difficulty of the control of beasts in open 
field agriculture, as of the chronic shortage of feed for stock—one of the 
fundamental causes of the low productivity of medieval agriculture. 
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Incidentally, these entries bear indirect witness to the importance of 
peasant sheep-farming, the source of a greater proportion of medieval 
England’s principal export than we often imagine. It seems probable 
that the period covered by these rolls was one during which England’s 
medieval population reached a peak, and there are many signs here of 
considerable pressure on the land by the peasant population. We may 
mention in passing the familiar charges, noticed in many other court 
rolls, against the peasant who ploughs his neighbour’s acre into his own 
strip, or who more boldly shifts the boundary signs to his own advan- 
tage. But more important than these symptoms of land hunger is the 
abundant evidence for the brisk buying and selling of land. ‘At times the 
lord of Chalgrave seemed to be willing to legalize (and profit from) the 
mutual interchange of land among his tenants by a system of licences. 
But in the majority of cases the peasant leases which are recorded in the 
court rolls are illegal: and it must be said that the fines did not seem to 
lessen the number of offences. Perhaps, as in many other spheres of 
medieval life, the distinction between a fine paid after, and a licence 
bought before the performance of some act, was not very great. The 
Hundred Rolls of 1279 show us that there was a high proportion of free 
tenants in Bedfordshire. The rolls of Chalgrave confirm this. A list 
of tenants charged to help the lord acquit his scutage obligations shows 
that land in free tenure considerably exceeded land held by customary 
tenure. The list also shows a large number of acre holders, not in- 
cluded among the customary tenants. Another characteristic of a 
village with a large proportion of land held in free tenure is shown in the 
number of cases concerning the transfer of small amounts of land (one or 
two acres) between peasants by charter. The lord’s officials, being unable 
to keep pace with the peasant land market, were obliged to instruct new 
entrants into tenements to bring their charter as proof before the court. 
These are some among the many features of the activity of the people of 
Chalgrave which are revealed by the rolls. The Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society has done a good service to historians in publishing this 
material, and it is to be hoped that other local record societies will pay 
more attention to the records of manorial courts than has so far been the 
case. R. H. H. 


The services of the Dutch archivists to the theory of their profession 
are so notorious that it seems unnecessary to commend so typical a specimen 
of their work as Mr. A. P. van Schilfgaarde’s Het Archief der Herren en 
Graven van Culemborg (The Hague: Ministry of Public Instruction, 
1949), 3 vols. It consists of an introduction, containing a brief genealo- 
gical and historical account of the families which successively pcssessed 
the lordship or county, its boundaries, and its feudal and ecclesiastical 
institutions, its constitutional history, the external possessions of its lords, 
and, finally the history of the archives themselves ; an inventory; and 
a calendar of the documents earlier than 29 November 1504, the date 
of the death of Jasper, the last lord of the original house. The lordship 
or county is now part of the province of Gelderland, and its records are 
preserved at Arnhem. Culemborg, its chief town, lies about eight miles 
south of Utrecht and belonged to the Cathedral Chapter, from whom its 
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first lord acquired it in 1281, to hold as a fief of the count of Guelders. 
He was Hubert van Bosinchem, a member, on the evidence of his arms, 
of the van Zuylen clan, and his descendants enlarged their property by 
degrees, holding from Holland and Utrecht, and even from the bishopric 
of Munster. On Jasper’s death in 1504, the lordship passed to his daughter 
Elizabeth, who died in 1555 without issue, and from her to her great- 
nephew Floris van Pallandt, whom the emperor Charles V created count 
of Culemborg in the same year. From this date Culemborg claimed to 
be a sovereign state, though its sovereignty was not recognized by Guelders 
and Zutphen till 1677. It was in Floris’s house at Brussels that the 
League of Nobles was formed, and he took a leading part in the revolt 
of the Netherlands, taking shelter from time to time in his German pro- 
perty. His son Floris II was concerned in diplomatic negotiations with 
England in 1617-18 (no. 693) and with England and Denmark in 1625 
(no. 704). On his death in 1639 he was succeeded by Philip Theodore 
of Waldeck, his great-nephew, whose brother and successor George 
Frederick (1639-92) and younger brother Wolrad assisted Charles II in 
exile to raise troops in 1657. The archives contain correspondence with 
the king (nos, 959, 1525) and with the earl of Rochester (no. 1526). George 
Frederick’s death in 1692, brought the succession, through his daughters, 
to the houses of Erbach and Saxe-Hildeburghausen successively. Duke 
Ernest Frederick of the latter house sold Culemborg to the Nymegen 
quarter of Guelders in 1720. It was bestowed on the house of Orange in 
1748, and lost its sovereignty by incorporation with Gelderland in 1799. 
The archives were preserved in the ‘ white tower’ of Culemborg castle 
about A.D. 1500, when the first inventory now surviving was made. They 
were removed for safety in 1566 and again in 1572. On the latter oc- 
casion they were ransomed from the French by an Utrecht bookseller 
and restored in 1675. The tower was destroyed in 1812, and the archives 
removed to the orphanage at Culemborg, where they suffered some 
damage. They were transferred to the Town Hall in 1835, and ultimately 
to Arnhem in 1870. The judicial and municipal records have been separ- 
ated, and certain exchanges have been made with the public archives of 
the Netherlands and of Luxemburg, but it has been unhappily impossible 
to arrange a division of the letters of George Frederick of Waldeck with 
the archives at Marburg. The losses have been surprisingly small. C. J. 


Tazae pro communibus servitiis (Studi e Testi, vol. 144; Vatican City : 
Biblioteca apostolica Vaticana, 1949), compiled by H. Hoberg, consists 
of lists extracted from the Libri obligationum in the Vatican Archives, 
beginning in 1295 (the date of the earliest surviving register) and extending 
to 1455; they are divided into two sections, (i) bishops, (ii) abbots, priors 
and heads of religious orders, and both parts are arranged in alphabetical 
order. The volume will be useful for reference, but adds little, save in 
detail, to our knowledge of the history of the tax, which was established 
by the papacy in the thirteenth century in connexion with the extension 
of its control over major benefices. Not only was the history of the tax 
well known,! but the Libri obligationum also have been despoiled by the 

The latest account, summarizing and superseding earlier work, in W. E. Lunt, 
Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages, i. 81 seqg. To this should be added H. Hoberg, 


‘Die Servitientaxen der Bistiimer im 14. Jahrhundert’, Quellen u. Forsch. aus. ital. 
Archiven u. Bibliotheken, xxxiii (1943), 101-35. 
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historians of many countries and ecclesiastical provinces,’ including 
Scotland from 1418 to 1488,* though not including England after 1327.3 
Dr. Hoberg recapitulates and usefully fills the gaps left by these publica- 
tions. But it is well known that the payments become stereotyped from 
about the end of the pontificate of Clement V, and very few of the entries 
show any change throughout the period. Reductions could be claimed 
and were granted for devastation ; thus the assessment of Dunblane was 
reduced from 160 m. to 60 m. in 1308 (p. 47), and this was certainly a 
consequence of Edward I’s Scottish campaigns.‘ The reduction at 
Bordeaux in 1300 to 4000 fl. ‘ hac vice’ (p. 25), was presumably due to 
the French occupation of Gascony ; it was noted that the usual service 
was 7200 fl., but in fact after 1300 the service remained at 4000 fl. until 
1361, when it was reduced to 2000 fl. ‘ pro ista vice ’—evidently a result 
of the Hundred Years’ War. Other examples of the effects of the Anglo- 
French wars, this time in the fifteenth century, are Chalons-sur-Marne 
(p. 32), Cahors (p. 35), Coutances (p. 41). English readers will profitably 
compare Dr. Hoberg’s figures with Professor Lunt’s;5 they will also 
scarcely escape an impression that proportionately England was highly 
taxed. Winchester, paying 12,000 fl., heads the list, with Rouen and 
Toulouse ; but the last-named was permanently reduced to 5000 fl. from 
1318, and Rouen to half from 1423. Out of thirty-four dioceses paying 
5000 fl. and upwards, eight were English. But the final impression is 
that the tax, becoming stereotyped early and thus ceasing to relate to real 
income and real values, like so many medieval taxes lost importance as a 
source of income while retaining its odium as a burden on the payer— 
particularly since its incidence, depending on the chances of succession, 
was erratic and might often be inequitable. G. B. 


In his South Lancashire in the Reign of Edward II (Chetham Society, 
Third Series, Vol. i: Manchester, 1949) Dr. G. H. Tupling has undertaken 
the difficult task of editing the portion of Coram Rege Roll No. 254 which 
records the pleas of the Crown at Wigan in Michaelmas term 1323. The 
civil war of 1321-22, coming after years of Scottish incursions, had left 
the whole of the North in an unsettled state. Lancashire suffered in full 
measure, and was also afflicted with bitter rivalries among its leading 
families. When an attempt was made in 1323 to restore order in the 
northern counties by means of a series of judicial enquiries, the special 
gravity of the situation in Lancashire was shown by the fact that the 
investigation was committed to the king’s bench, under the energetic 
Harvey of Stanton, recently appointed as chief justice. The proceedings 
at Wigan occupy thirty-four membranes of the Rez portion of the roll (it 

1 Hoberg lists the main publications, pp. xvii-xviii. 

* Cf. ante, li. 325-7. 

* For a list of English payments, 1257-1327, cf. W. E. Lunt, Financial Relations 
of the Papacy with England to 1327 (1939), 677-81. 

“ Cf. Lunt, op. cit. p. 469. 

5 E.g. Lunt, p. 467 (cf. also pp. 463, 679), says the service of Bury St. Edmund’s 
* was increased ’ from 500 to 600 m. in 1313 ; Hoberg, p. 188, shows that the additional 
100 m. was not an increase imposed by the apostolic Camera, but a payment ‘ex 
mera liberalitate’. On the other hand, in regard to the payment by Ely in 1299, 


Hoberg (p. 50) appears to have overlooked the reductions noted by Lunt, pp. 467, 
678, n. 8. 
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should perhaps have been made clear by the editor that even this lengthy 
record is only part of a quite exceptional Rez roll of ninety odd mem- 
branes, and that the court sat at various places outside Lancashire during 
the term). They provide a sombre commentary on the state of affairs in 
Lancashire in 1323, and, indeed, in the preceding decade. To compress 
this material, with all its mass of common form, into a volume of suitable 
size for publication in the present series, and without sacrificing the detail 
on which depends so much of its value as local history, cannot have been 
easy. Dr. Tupling has met the difficulty in a very satisfactory way by a 
judicious mixture of transcript, translation, and calendar. With the aid 
of his excellent index, the text will undoubtedly meet all reasonable require- 
ments. In his introduction, the editor describes the general and the local 
background to the situation in Lancashire at the date of the proceedings. 
The section dealing with the county feuds of 1315-23 is of special interest. 
It is perhaps a pity that it was not possible to discuss the place of the roll 
among the other surviving records of the enquiries of 1323-24. If the 
evidence of the various Assize Rolls of those years which record parallel 
proceedings in other counties could be compared with the materials in 
the present roll, it might assist us in judging how far conditions in Lanca- 
shire were differeat from those in other parts of the country. To the legal 
historian, the roll has a special interest which is not, of course, within the 
scope of the present publication. It is a matter of some moment that the 
king’s bench should in 1323 have been administering a series of thirty 
articles of enquiry, and acting on so large a scale as a court of first instance 
in criminal cases. When the history of the king’s bench under Edward II 
comes to be written, we should be able to judge the precise importance of 
the events of this term in the development of its jurisdiction, a develop- 
ment which can hardly be unconnected with the decline of the general 
eyre. But in the meantime it is very useful to have in print the text of 
the articles, and so substantial a specimen of the way in which they were 


administered. E. L. G. 8. 


The history of the Public Records and their administration is a subject 
which has never been treated as a whole, though there are many detailed 
studies of particular points. When the comprehensive work does appear, 
no doubt the impressive series of registers and calendars of records com- 
piled during the reigns of Edward I and Edward II will take a prominent 
place in its medieval section. Considering their importance, it is perhaps 
surprising that until recently only Bishop Stapledon’s Calendar, the 
Recogniciones feodorum in Aquitania and a part of Liber A (of the seven or 
eight known to survive) had been printed. Professor Cuttino has now 
provided an edition of The Gascon Calendar of 1322 (Royal Historical 
Society, Camden Third Series, Ixx, 1949) and promises an edition of the 
Gascon Register contained in Cotton MS. Julius E.i. In form the Calendar 
is very similar to its companion and imitator, Bishop Stapledon’s Calendar. 
Each entry consists of a brief description of a document, giving about 
as much information as is provided by the modern Lists and Indexes 
issued by the Public Record Office, and a reference to the box, pouch or 
other container in which it was to be found in 1322. Although the editor 
has identified as many as he could of the documents here catalogued, 
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and few can have escaped his searching, a large aumber remain but empty 
titles. In this the Calendar resembles the catalogue of a dispersed library, 
and gives rise to as many vain regrets. It may indeed prove instructive 
in certain historical enquiries to know what records did once exist, but 
the historical importance of the Calendar is probably to be found more in its 
reflexion of the reforms associated with Bishop Stapledon and in the 
evidence it gives of medieval ideas on archive administration ; for the 
entries are carefully classified, implying a classification of the records 
themselves. Professor Cuttino has done everything possible to make his 
edition a useful and efficient work of reference. The only matter for 
regret is that, in his anxiety not to repeat what he has written elsewhere on 
the subject,’ he has made his Introduction so severely concise and tech- 
nical that the uninitiated may find some difficulty in discovering what it is 
all about. Le P. 


In a short monograph of some seventy-five pages of text, Le Pape 
Benoit XII et les Cisterciens (Bibliothéque de |’école des Hautes Etudes, 
fasc. 295, Paris: Edouard Champion, 1949), the late J-B. Mahn provided 
a complementary thesis to accompany his somewhat longer work on early 
Cistercian government. The gifted young author, as was mentioned 
in a notice of the earlier work (ante, lxii, 243), was killed in the Allied army 
during the Italian campaign, and his thesis is published in a shorter form 
than he intended and without the breadth and precision of comment that 
further study might have given. After an account of the career of the 
Cistercian Jacques Fournier, later Benedict XII, M. Mahn enumerates the 
privileges obtained by the white monks from the papacy in the thirteenth 
century and deseribes their movement towards the universities in an 
attempt to recapture the prestige which they had lost to the new orders of 
friars. They had, besides, gone some way towards a relaxation of fervour 
and discipline, with an accompanying administrative inefficiency. Bene- 
dict XII, therefore, himself a theologian and administrator rather than a 
Cistercian of the primitive model, made it one of his primary cares to reform 
his order and link it still more closely with the universities, publishing 
his constitution Fulgens sicut stella in 1335. Of this M. Mahn gives an 
abstract, together with a commentary. His judgement does not differ 
notably from that of previous historians: that the reform was that of a 
formalist, not of a saint, and that it was open to the criticism which it in 
fact received, both on account of the strictness of some of its measures 
and sanctions, and by reason of its departure from pure Cistercian tra- 
dition on several important points. After noticing the very mcderate use 
made by the pope of his confréres on diplomatic missions, M. Mahn ends 
by printing a long protest against the papal constitution composed, 
probably before its final text was issued, by some Cistercian abbots. 
When all allowance has been made for the difficulties in publication caused 
by the premature death of the author, it must be confessed that the 
paucity of new matter and the restricted horizon noted in the earlier 
essay are to be regretted here also. Attention is concentrated on France, 
with a few glimpses of Germany ; England, so rich in Cistercian abbeys, 

1E.g. English Diplomatic Administration, 1259-1339 (1940), ch. 4; ‘Henry of 
Canterbury,’ ante, lvii. 298-311, &c. 
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receives scarcely a mention and no English work appears in the biblio- 
graphy. There is no reference to the subsequent attempt of the pope to 
reform the black monks, where the same programme was attempted with 
similar results, and there is no assessment of the long-term results of the 
two celebrated constitutions. In fact, the significance of Benedict XII 
is considerable in the field of monastic legislation. His was the last 
attempt made by the medieval papacy to control the monastic orders ; 
it failed in its spiritual objective, partly because the orders were not co- 
operative, partly because the pope at once conceded and demanded too 
much; but the Benedictine constitutions remained the governing code 
of medieval monasticism until the reforms of the Council of Trent. 


M. D. K. 


The Essex manor to which the records, At the Courts of Great Canfield, 
Essex, edited by Mr. G. Eland (Oxford University Press, 1949), relate 
is one of many which belonged to the de Veres at the time of the Domesday 
Survey, and they held it for another five hundred years. The Court 
Rolls, which provide most of the material for Mr. Eland’s study, date 
from 14 December 1346. They continue into the seventeenth century, 
with only one serious break, between the years 1424 and 1498, for the 
de Veres were Lancastrians and their estates were forfeit until the thir- 
teenth earl recovered possession after the battle of Bosworth. Great 
Canfield is a parish made up of some half-dozen hamlets, ‘ Ends’ as they 
are called, without any particular nucleus. In the first part of Mr. Eland’s 
book, he traces the descent of the manor, after which he reviews the fine 
series of Court Rolls to demonstrate the progress of manorial control, 
and the social and economic life of which they afford evidence. There is 
little information about the systems of farming and land tenure. Where 
the presentments throw some light on this, their significance is not always 
understood, as witness the reference to the offence of unscoured ditches, 
‘the most prominent from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century’ and 
one for which the author can find no explanation. Under the system of 
farming in the open fields, the neglect of one tenant to scour his bit of 
the ditch at the bottom of his strips might result in waterlogging many 
of those of his neighbours above him. In the second part, Mr. Eland 
describes the hamlets of the manor and the holdings of which they are 
compounded. He had no intention of writing a parish history, and does 
not claim for his researches that they add much to the general knowledge 
of the manorial system. All the same, he has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the stock of material available to students of manorial history. 

Cc. 8. 0. 


One of the consequences of the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
was to increase the threat to the existence of the Genoese trading colonies 
in the region of the Black Sea, the last of which, Caffa on the eastern 
coast of Crimea, fell in 1475. Mr. Marian Malowist in his valuable study 
of this most important Genoese colony on the Black Sea describes this 
last phase of the Genoese activity there (Kaffa, kolonia gennuenska na 
Krymie i problem wschodni w latach 1453-1475. Warsaw: Instytut 
Historyczny Universytetu Warszawskiego, 1947.) Founded in the second 
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half of the thirteenth century, Caffa was at first a prominent centre of 
trade in Asiatic products brought along an important overland trade- 
route through Central Asia. This traffic was destroyed towards the end 
of the fourteenth century by upheavals in Asia, but the merchants of 
Caffa, who, in the meantime, had developed also a lucrative trade with 
neighbouring countries, continued to prosper as exporters of corn, fish, 
timber, furs and, above all, slaves from eastern Europe and the Caucasus ; 
at the moment of its capture Caffa was the last important Italian-controlled 
centre of slave-trade. The merchants of Caffa continued to be able 
to purchase Asiatic luxury goods in Asia Minor, but in the last decades 
of the colony’s existence this traffic was of secondary importance and the 
goods acquired there were mostly exported to eastern Europe. Mr. 
Malowist’s interesting account of the trade of Caffa is based partly on 
governmental archives at Genoa, but it could have been perhaps amplified 
with the help of Genoese notarial records. The author’s description of 
the government of Caffa, belonging from 1453 to the Bank of St. George 
of Genoa, and of its relations with the town’s cosmopolitan population 
of Italians, Armenians, Jews, Greeks and Tartars provides a valuable 
picture of a great Genoese colonial establishment. In normal times 
Caffa was prosperous enough economically, but it suffered much from 
corrupt administration. The great distance from the metropolis, the life 
in a frequently threatened outpost, the predominance of trade with 
countries of much inferior culture where population could be ruthlessly 
exploited, all this created demoralizing conditions in which everyone, 
including the highest officials, was preoccupied with getting rich quickly. 
The revival of hostilities with the Tartars, which encouraged the Turks 
to attack Caffa in 1475, was provoked by the policy of the city’s govern- 
ment, inspired possibly by corrupt motives. The city’s defences, neglected 
by dishonest officials, proved useless; divisions between the privileged 
Genoese and the rest of the population paralysed resistance and caused 
disorders which hastened the surrender of Caffa after a siege of only six 
days. In order to explain the postponement of the Turkish conquest 
of Caffa till 1475, the author devotes much attention to relations between 
Turkey and other “aropean and Asiatic countries in the period after 
1453. This section contains much new material from Genoese and 
Venetian archives. The author has included an adequate French summary 
of his natrative, though in places its wording is more definite than his 
detailed presentation of evidence would justify. E. B. F. 


In South Indian Influences in the Far East (Bombay: Hind Kitabs 
Ltd., 1949) K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, formerly professor of Indian history 
in the University of Madras, presents a series of studies of early Indian 
settlements in the tropical Far East, dealing in separate chapters with 
each of the countries of the region from Burma to the Philippines. One 
could wish that he had worked the material into a systematic history of 
the process of colonization, but we may hope perhaps that he has reserved 
this more ambitious project for the leisure of retirement. He has made 
good use not only of publications in English by Indians and others, but 
also of recent research by Dutch and French scholars, with occasional 
notes on points where foreign students have tripped up. For instance, it 
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has generally been accepted that Taruma, the kingdom of the author of 
the oldest Javanese inscription, provides a link with South India, but he 
shows that the identification is mistaken. In view of the revision that 
has been found necessary in some of the dates assigned by Bergaigne to 
inscriptions in Champa and Cambodia, it is rather unkind to mention his 
claim that the script affords ‘a very reliable datum for determining the 
age’. And it is rather surprising to find Sir George Scott and Gerini still 
accepted as authorities. The use of the term Hinduism in two different 
senses, both in the strict sense of Brahmanism and loosely to cover Budd- 
hism, is rather confusing. The title of the book suggests a note of warning. 
As Professor Coedés has remarked, Indian historians sometimes fail to 
achieve objectivity ; ‘ according as they are natives of Madras or Calcutta 
it is to the Tamil country or Bengal that they ascribe the honour of 
colonizing Greater India’. Still the south does seem to have played the 
greater part and, if Professor Sastri has sometimes claimed for South 
India influences that emanated from elsewhere, this need not detract 
from our gratitude to him for this very useful little book ; so far as I am 
aware it is the first attempt to bring together in English the fruits of 
research by scholars of various nationalities working in different parts of 
the widely scattered field of Indian colonization in the Far East. J. 8. F. 


The English History of Polydore Vergil, papal collector and archdeacon 
of Wells, who was born and died in Urbino but spent the greater part of 
his life in England, has long been known as a leading source for the reign 


of Henry VII, which Vergil knew at first hand ; however, his two books 
on the early Tudors had not been reprinted since the sixteenth century. 
This gap has now been filled by the latest volume (vol. lxxiv) in the Royal 
Historical Society’s Camden Series, The Anglica Historia of Polydore Vergil, 
A.D. 1485-1537, admirably edited, with a translation, by Mr. Denys Hay. 
Mr. Hay has used the author’s original manuscript, preserved at the 
Vatican, down to 1513; for the rest he has had to employ the printed 
version of 1555, which he gives good reason for supposing to have been 
written before 1546 and therefore independently of Hall’s Chronicle 
published in 1548. A full reading of Vergil’s Tudor history does not 
altogether confirm the accepted high opinion of him. As an Italian 
writing about England, he had certain advantages of detachment and 
impartiality, but he was in consequence preoccupied quite disproportion- 
ately with international affairs and at times wrote what was in effect a 
history of the Italian wars with only the barest regard for the ostensible 
subject of his discourse. He was moved to the height of passion by the 
fate of Italy, overrun by all the armies of Europe (p. 60); for England, 
despite his long residence, he seems never to have felt much direct sympathy. 
The foreigner’s personal bias appears in his account of Evil May Day 
1517, while the story of Richard Hunne, which roused London (and Hall) 
to fury, is despatched in a few ill-chosen and inadequate words. His 
account of Henry VIII’s reign is marred by so ludicrous a perversion of 
everything done by Wolsey, whom Vergil hated, that the potential virtues 
of the outsider are quite lost. Vergil had good reason for closing his 
history with Wolsey’s fall ; except for a very brief account of the divorcee, 
he did not venture to describe the second half of the reign ; there his 
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sympathies were all against the policy that triumphed. However, his 
value for the more obscure reign of Henry VII, when he wrote without 
the hatred which spoiled his last book, remains incontestable. The first 
man to put on paper the legend of the good Tudor kings and their wicked 
ministers—their Empsons, Dudleys, and Wolseys—he was the first of 
many Tudor apologists ; the seventh and eighth Henrys were his heroes, 
as they were to their nation, and he reflected in this his time rather than 
the historian’s impartiality. As Mr. Hay says, his picture of all the men 
he described still retains its hold over the imagination. Strangely enough 
Vergil does not seem to have realized that he was depicting Henry VIII 
as a ‘good’ king who despite his wisdom was easily fooled by so obvious 
a scoundrel as Wolsey—unless indeed he was writing with his tongue in 
his cheek ; but, to judge from his book, he did not have enough humour 
for that. Vergil had many of the qualities of common sense and critical 
acumen associated with humanist history, despite an addiction to the 
recording of portents ; but we cannot follow his editor in seeing in him a 
precursor of the great seventeenth-century historians whose peculiar glory 
was their worship and mastery of the records of which Vergil shows so 
little appreciation that he deliberately omitted all legislation because it 
could be found elsewhere (p. 232). Mr. Hay’s translation, for which he 
claims too little, succeeds in capturing Vergil’s taut and ingenious Latin, 
though it is perhaps a pity to find a piece of modern jargon like ‘ morale’ 
(p. 27) ascribed to one who made a special grievance of the fact that he 
had on occasion to use ‘ non-classical’ technical terms (p. 356); in that 
apology Vergil typifies the pedantic and mistaken outlook of the humanists 


which only succeeded in killing Latin as a living language. G. R. E. 


The present volume of Danmark-Norges Traktater 1523-1750 med 
dertil hprende Aktstykker (Traités du Danemark et de la Norvége). Paa 
Carlsbergfondets Bekostning udgivne af Carl 8. Christiansen. Ellevte 
Bind, 1699-1700 (Kgbenhavn, i Kommission hos G. E. C. Gad, 1949), 
the eleventh in the series covering the treaties made by Denmark-Norway 
in the period 1523-1750, deals with a short but eventful epoch in the 
history of the twin-kingdoms. The years 1699-1700 saw Denmark- 
Norway’s entry into an anti-Swedish coalition at the side of Tsar Peter of 
Russia and Augustus II of Saxony-Poland, encompassed the first short- 
lived participation of the two nations in the Great Northern war which 
resulted from this triple alliance, and witnessed finally Frederick IV of 
Denmark-Norway being forced—by the Treaty of Traventhal—to leave 
the war until more favourable circumstances permitted re-entry into the 
ranks of Sweden’s enemies after Poltava. The text of the treaties fill 
only some 80 pages of the total of 436, the greater part of the bulk being 
taken up by the editor’s introductions to each individual treaty. These 
introductions give clear summaries, built on Danish archive material, of the 
negotiations leading up to the various treaties. The principles followed 
by the editors of the series have, however, precluded reference to the 
results of scholarship in countries outside Denmark. Thus each intro- 
duction, although detailed, gives us only the Danish point of view, putting 
before us the information which was at the disposal of the Danish Chancery 
at the time of the negotiation, without fitting the treaties into their Euro- 
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pean setting. This is particularly noticeable in the volume under review— 
which deals to a large extent with the events leading up to the Great 
Northern War—and Swedish historians have consequently criticized the 
editor’s failure to utilize research done.on the other side of the Sound 
into the origins of that war. On the other hand it must be admitted 
that introductions, such as the long (153 pages) and careful one given for 
the Treaty of Traventhal, are valuable precisely because of their full 
documentation from Danish diplomatic and chancery records. Fifteen 
of the treaties printed in the volume under review are directly connected 
with the growth of an anti-Swedish alliance and with the campaign of the 
year 1700: four of these are with the Tsar, one with Augustus II, one 
embodies the secret anti-Swedish alliance made with Brandenburg, while 
the last treaty in this group is the peace treaty of Traventhal (between the 
king of Denmark and the duke of Holstein-Gottorp) already referred to. 
The second largest group of treaties, five in all, concerns Denmark’s 
relations with the Empire ; three of these are treaties which renewed and 
strengthened the alliance which the king of Denmark as duke of Holstein 
had with his fellow princes of the Empire. A second motif in these treaties 
is the fear which Frederick IV, as prince of the Empire, shared with his 
fellow signatories of a united Hanover. Two further treaties in this group 
show us the king of Denmark (again as prince of the Empire) making 
arrangements with other German princes to safeguard their rights, de- 
termine ceremonial, &c. The last group of treaties, two only, deals with 
matters of postal service. R. H. 


There seems to be a deliberate equivocation in the title of Canon Shirley’s 
book, Richard Hooker and Contemporary Political Ideas (London : 8.P.C.K., 
1949) : for it is not quite clear what exactly the ‘ contemporary ’ ideas are 
against the background of which the author proposes to appraise the 
historical significance of Hooker’s teaching. With the sources contem- 
porary to or immediately preceding the publication of Hooker’s great 
work Dr. Shirley shows himself remarkably well acquainted. He devotes 
several chapters of his book to comparing Hooker’s views with those of the 
Huguenots, the Jesuits and the Politiques. But this section might perhaps 
profitably have been condensed, since the very same ground was covered 
not many years ago by such scholars as Figgis, McIlwain and Allen in 
their reconstruction of the main trends of political thought in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. But is it on those remote centuries or on our 
own that Dr. Shirley really has his eye? His use of the adjective ‘ con- 
temporary’ can be taken in an entirely different meaning. I have no 
doubt that it is its relevance for our times that gives the book its particular 
interest. Hooker has been very much in the limelight of late : he is in a 
sense—as far as his political thought is concerned—a discovery of modern 
historians. But there is a remarkable difference between Dr. Shirley’s 
approach and that of other recent students of Hooker. While they stress 
the importance of Hooker as a forerunner of Locke or as a link between 
‘medieval’ and ‘ modern ’ political theory, Dr. Shirley, an Anglican, is 
concerned with his message to contemporary England. We may well be 
grateful to Canon Shirley for telling us frankly what he found that message 
to be: he set out as an advocate of disestablishment and was converted 
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to the opposite view by his reading of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
Surely it is a strong argument in favour of the Anglican system that 
the close connexion between Church and State, which Hooker defended, 
should have proved such a vital factor in shaping the history, and indeed 
the very character of the English. Of that via media which appears to 
us to-day so clearly inspired by a typically British spirit of compromise and 
of reasonableness, Hooker was and remains one of the greatest exponents. 
Canon Shirley has done an excellent work in reaping the fruit of much 
recent research in the highly controversial field of Hookeriana. He has 
written a book which will remain in many ways a final assessment. The 
name of the ‘ learned and judicious divine ’ is one that can no longer be 
ignored, not only for the knowledge of the origins of modern political 
thought, but for a better understanding of the Christian heritage of England. 
A. P. WE. 


If the history of civilization is no more than a stimulating pseudonym 
for what used to be called general history, no one need quarrel with the 
title of Dr. Louis B.Wright’s The Colonial Civilisation of North America, 
1607-1763 (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1949), which, to quote 
the preface, ‘seeks to interpret the political, social, and intellectual 
development of the colonies in regional groups by providing a succinct 
narrative of their settlement and progress until they were firmly estab- 
lished’. This is the first attempt to render the conclusions of Charles M. 
Andrews’s great work available to the lay public, and for this task Dr. 
Wright, formerly a Research Professor of the Huntington Library and 
now Director of the Folger Library, is admirably equipped both by his 
own distinguished contributions to early American history and by his 
command of a clear, direct, and easy prose. The text, however, is shorn 
of the first and best chapter of the American edition, a masterly sketch 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean background for which there is substituted 
an introduction by the Master of St. John’s College. Of this exchange, 
along with the disappearance of the corresponding bibliography, there is 
nowhere any acknowledgement in the English edition and it is the more 
regrettable since the lost chapter clarified the main thesis and inspiration 
of the book. The thesis is that the essential qualities of colonial society 
were derived preponderantly from English language, law. customs, and 
habits of thought. This is a desirable emphasis in so far as the history 
of the mainland colonies is usually read as merely antecedent to the 
Revolution and hence in terms of divergence from the English tradition. 
Indeed Dr. Wright might have pushed his argument further had he given 
more space to the evolution of commercial policy after 1660 and to the 
structure of colonial institutions. Unfortunately, this correction of 
perspective has betrayed him into an extremely perfunctory handling of 
the eighteenth century. It is true enough, as he says, that ‘ the formative 
years in each colony determined in large measure the characteristics and 
qualities developed in later periods’, but the half-century following the 
Peace of Utrecht wrought profound changes in colonial experience and 
outlook, and Dr. Wright’s concluding chapter, much of which is devoted 
to the military record, is a disappointing supplement to the few para- 
graphs on social developments in the eighteenth century which find a 
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place in his ‘ regional’ chapters. Moreover it is here that his weakness 
as a political historian is apparent. He has forgotten the converse of 
his own thesis: as Andrews never tired of saying, the problems of early 
American history were British colonial problems first and American 
problems afterwards. It is as social history that Dr. Wright’s book 
comes off best. His narrative of intellectual development is subsidiary 
to that. Where, as in the history of education, a functional connexion 
can be traced between the two, he is most serviceably a historian of 
civilization. He is a safe guide as a rule, although inevitably, in a book 
of this scope, it is easy to discover minor errors of fact. Whence did he 
draw his odd assertion that Blenheim was designed and built by Peter 
Harrison (p. 266)? And is it not time to drop the notion that Louis- 
bourg was exchanged for Madras in 1748 (p. 250) ? J. 8. B. 


Dr. Josef Poligensky is to-day unique amongst Czechoslovak historians 
in being expert in English history. In Angliea Bild Hora. The Bohemian 
War and British Policy 1618-1620 (Pragae: Sumptibus Facultatis 
Philosophicae Universitatis Carolinae, 1949) he has written a straight- 
forward account of English foreign policy in relation to the Bohemian 
War which began with the defenestration of Prague in May 1618 and 
culminated in the battle of the White Mountain in November 1620. His 
work is based on an exhaustive acquaintance with the manuscript and 
printed materials in the British and Dutch archives, particularly on the 
instructions to and despatches of the English envoys in Paris, Brussels, 
the Palatinate, the Hague, Turin, Venice, Vienna, and Prague, on the 
News-letters preserved in the Public Record Office, on the diaries and 
letters of the Palatine envoys, Christopher and Achacius Dohna and 
Buwinckhausen, on John Chamberlain’s Letters, the correspondence with 
James I and his ministers of Frederick V, Elizabeth Stuart, the Estates 
of the United Provinces, the Palatine government and the Viennese and 
Spanish courts, and on the relevant printed pamphlets in the Bodleian 
and British Museum libraries. Much of this material was used by Gardiner, 
especially in his Letters and Documents illustrating the relations between 
England and Germany at the Commencement of the Thirty Years’ War, 
but there is much here that was either unknown to or ignored by Gardiner, 
of whose work this book is a valuable supplementation. The book is 
also an instructive complement to Professor V. L. Tapié’s Bild Hora a 
francouzskdé politika (The White Mountain and French Policy). At the 
beginning of the book Dr. Polidensky takes his stand with Rushworth 
in maintaining that the breach between James I, with his policy of peace 
and mediation, based on the Spanish marriage, and the majority of the 
Privy Council, Archbishop Abbot, the protestant bourgeoisie and Parlia- 
ment, who maintained that Frederick V should be supported by men and 
money to prevent the domination of Europe by the Habsburgs and the 
Jesuits, was the real beginning of the Civil War. It is his thesis that 
Gardiner and his school erred in deprecating English interference in the 
Bohemian struggle. It may be doubted whether the author is right in 
his implied assumption that early and weighty English assistance to the 
Czechs might well have saved Bohemia from three centuries of Habsburg 
domination ; but he does at least demonstrate that the British envoys, 
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Doncaster, Nethersole, Conway, Weston, Wotton, Wake and the rest, 
whom James sent out on a mission of mediation were given a hopeless 
task. Throughout the whole story there runs an implicit comparison 
with British relations with Czechoslovakia during the years 1938 and 
1939; the parallel, even in details, is startlingly close, but though Dr. 
Polisensky only once refers to it explicitly, it will be very present to Czech 
readers of the book. There is appended to the Czech text an adequate sum- 
mary in English, but the English student will also find in the references 
in the footnotes a valuable and comprehensible guide to the relevant 
letters and state papers, set out conveniently in chronological order. 
There is no index to the book, a fault which is not entirely redeemed by 
some interesting reproductions of the title-pages of contemporary tracts 
favourable to the Bohemian cause. Though there are some misprints, 
especially in the titles of English books, Dr. Polisensky shows a remark- 
able mastery of the technicalities of English history and institutions. 
R. R. B. 


It should be said to begin with that the Princeton University Press is 
to be congratulated upon the very handsome appearance of The Maryland 
Germans—A History, by Dieter Cunz (London : Cumberlege, for Princeton 
University Press, 1948), with its beautifully clear print, its delightfully 
‘illuminated ’ title-page, and its very excellent, specially-drawn illustra- 
tions, though these perhaps sacrifice some historical interest to artistic 
merit. The text is fully worthy of the high standard of book-production 
achieved. Dr. Cunz has for many years been working in the field of 
German immigrant communities and societies in the U.S.A., and has 
previously written another book and several valuable papers on the 
Germans of Maryland and, in particular, of the city of Baltimore. This 
present book is a comprehensive monograph, summing up and supple- 
menting his previous work in the field, and it is difficult to see how it 
could have been improved upon. Dr. Cunz belongs to that new genera- 
tion of American scholars of German descent which approaches the subject 
of the settlement of Germans in the U.S.A. in an entirely dispassionate 
spirit, giving praise where it is due, but being equally ready to criticize 
shortcomings and narrowness of outlook. Up to comparatively few years 
ago almost all books of this sort (even substantial studies such as that by 
A. B. Faust) remained entirely uncritical. Dr. Cunz rightly devotes over 
one-third of his book to the Colonial period (1640-1790), and another 
third to what he calls ‘The Middle Ages of Immigration’ (1790-1865). 
He accepts the hypothesis of the existence of a distinct ‘ hyphenated ’ 
period in German-American history, and demonstrates its validity as far 
as Maryland was concerned with many convincing examples. The 
critical apparatus of the book and the very adequate index are specially 
to be commended. J. A. H. 


Fr. Stanislaus Kavanagh brings to an end his edition of the Commen- 
tarius Rinuccianus with the sixth volume (Dublin: Irish Manuscripts 
Commission, 1949), which contains a short notice on the authorship and 
manuscripts, a long synopsis compiled by Mr. Newport B. White, and 
very full indexes of persons and places, 8. 
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It has perhaps come to be generally recognized that there is a good 
deal of resemblance, and probably some sort of connexion, between the 
intellectual dispositions characteristic of the seventeenth-century scientific 
movement and the mazimes de Vordre in the light of which Louis XIV 
and Colbert reformed and reinvigorated the government of France. In 
his Science and Rationalism in the Government of Louis XIV, 1661-1683 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1949), Dr. James E. King has set 
himself the profitable task of ascertaining how far the resemblance ex- 
tends and how close the connexion really is. He does not claim to offer 
much new material, but he seems to have made a thorough survey of the 
very large masses of printed materials for the two departments of history 
which he is bringing together, and, even when he recapitulates what is 
well known, his full references to the relevant passages of the authorities 
will be very useful. He begins with a survey of the elements akin to 
science or rationalism in the political and economic thought of the century, 
and here there is a notable paragraph (p. 50) on the concept of the state 
as a machine. After a brief chapter on their precursors, he then gives a 
preliminary account of the régime of Louis and Colbert, afterwards devot- 
ing rather more than half his book to examining it in successive aspects. 
The clever Choisy said of Colbert that diligence and a thirst for in- 
formation ‘lui tenoient lieu de science’; but Dr. King easily shows 
that Colbert’s system of enquiry, of government by submitting the results 
of survey and interrogation to the adjudication of common sense, was the 
typical method of scientific government. He tells us, in a happy phrase, 
that ‘the sense of urgency and innovation which pervades the official 
correspondence in this regard suggests the naive interest of a child first 
grasping the abilities of his senses’ (p. 139). He shows well how this 
method was related to the growth of statistics, of cartography, of books 
of reference, of classified archives and to the Bibliothéque Royale. He 
shows how Colbert made use of the scientists through the Académie des 
Sciences. In a number of smaller matters, such as Colbert’s insistence 
on a clear French style (p. 245), and Pepys’s admiration for French naval 
technology and administration (pp. 184, 251) he shows definite links 
between thought and practice. He does not, however, let his argument 
run away with him. He repeatedly says that the scientific influence was 
only one influence among others in this sphere: he does not forget Mme. 
de Montespan, nor the, not altogether sensible, routine by which the 
king in his council checked the three financial registers once a month, 
enunciating the word ‘bon’ after each item was read by the contréleur 
général (p. 162). His final conclusion is that the achievement of Louis, 
with Colbert as his main collaborator, was to impose on a feudal state 
with an inert and ancient bureaucracy, a rational and scientific régime. 
This conclusion is fully justified by Dr. King’s clear and reliable study. 
The presentation of the work would have been improved if the transla- 
tions from French had been put into idiomatic English. G. N. C. 


While the controversy on Vico’s orthodoxy as a Roman catholic keeps 
raging in Italy, a catholic voice rises from America to join the critics of Croce 
and of his friend Nicolini, the greatest living authorities on Vico. Dr. Thomas 
Berry’s short essay, The Historical Theory of Giambattista Vico (Washington 
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D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1950), purports to be a 
fair and unbiased reconstruction of certain fundamental ‘themes’ 
in the Italian philosopher’s writings. Unfortunately the controversy has 
reached a point in which not even the evidence of Vico’s own writings can go 
unchallenged. In one of his latest books (La religiosita di G. B. Vico, Bari : 
Laterza, 1949) Nicolini has gone so far as to maintain that it was the fear 
of ecclesiastical censure which hindered every attempt on Vico’s part to 
clarify his thoughts, and thus caused his obscurity. But perhaps Dr. 
Berry’s account, refreshingly immune from the esprit de parti which seems 
to carry away many Italian interpreters, may open the way to a calmer 
discussion. However unwilling to concede the Hegelian interpretation 
of Croce and his followers, Dr. Berry does not try to minimize the ambig- 
uities which Vico’s thought presents, and which may well justify some 
doubts on its strict orthodoxy. ‘A Christian and a Platonist ’, Vico was 
not always true to ‘ the dualism involved in his Faith and in his Philosophy ’. 
He did no doubt conceive of Providence as the ‘ divine architect’ of the 
‘world of the nations’, and rejected the ‘ atheistic ’ theories of Fate and 
Chance which he saw expounded by Epicurus, Hobbes, Machiavelli and 
Spinoza. And yet we also find him maintaining ‘ that certain events in the 
development of humanity come about “by nature ”’, or by “ the eternal 
properties of things”’ . . . that things are determined by a kind of necessity 
within things themselves—rebus ipsis dictantibus’. It is such statements 
as these that lead the American student to this honest conclusion: ‘ To 
what extent these expressions can be taken as an indication of historical 
necessity destructive of contingency in historical events is a subject for 
further investigation. The more [Vico’s] system is studied the more his 
theories seem to demand some form of determinism intrinsic to the his- 
torical process. Yet, surprisingly enough, in his letter to Monsignor 
Philip Monti, Vico speaks of establishing “ philological necessity ’’ in 
his treatment of fabulous history immediately after one of his typical 
condemnations of the Fatalism of the Stoics and the Chance of the 
Epicureans.’ It is much to the credit of Dr. Berry that he should have 
clearly pointed out the difficulties which other Roman catholic interpreters 
of Vico either overlook or endeavour to conceal. Once it is admitted that 
Vico’s doctrine does undoubtedly contain some Hegelian germ, it may 
perhaps be easier to concede that there can also be found in it an anticipated 
confutation of that lay and rationalist religion of progress which the 
idealist would substitute for Christianity. E. P. dE. 


The main theme of Mr. J. C. Beckett’s Protestant Dissent in Ireland 
1687-1780 (London : Faber and Faber, 1948) is the relationship between 
Irish presbyterians and the state from the accession of James II to the 
constitutional revolution of 1782. The story is an interesting and in 
some respects surprising one. It might reasonably be assumed that the 
position of the Irish protestant dissenters during this period would be 
the same as that of their English counterparts, except in so far as the 
existence of a large catholic population might induce the state to grant 
them better conditions with object of encouraging a united protestant 
front. But as Mr. Beckett in his scholarly and lucid study shows this 
was far from being the case. Unlike the English nonconformists, the 
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Irish presbyterians, who comprised the vast majority of the Irish pro- 
testant dissenters, were aggressive, concentrated in one area, and highly 
conscious that their church was an off-shoot of the established church of 
Scotland. They of course set up their own close-knit ecclesiastical 
system which in Ulster threatened to compete with the establishment. 
As presbyterians they resented tithe and the working of the ecclesiastical 
courts, their economic interests often clashed with those of the anglican 
landed gentry, and the Irish tories at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century regarded them as a potentially disruptive force in the com- 
munity. Moreover, as Mr. Beckett points out, Irish high churchmen 
were well aware that the presbyterians were bound to be their allies in 
the event of a catholic rising. Thus it was politically safe, if not very 
generous, for anglicans to put pressure on the Irish presbyterians. As 
a result in 1704 a test clause which barred protestant dissenters from 
office was added to the ‘act to prevent the further growth of popery’, 
and until the accession of George I presbyterians suffered a fair amount 
of localized and petty but painful persecution. With the whig victory 
they secured a toleration act and an annual indemnity against the working 
of the test clause. By 1780 the growth of national feeling amongst pro- 
testants and the decline in theological vehemence made the repeal of the 
test clause inevitable and the Irish presbyterians gained full civic rights 
half a century in advance of the English nonconformists. Having 
surveyed the relations between the presbyterians and the state Mr. 
Beckett deals in some detail with four special topics, the position of the 
minor sects, the economic status of the protestant dissenters, Regium 
donum and presbyterian marriages. The last two subjects illustrate 
vividly the anomalous and confusing position of the Irish presbyterians 
during this period. Even when the government was anxious to con- 
ciliate them their marriages were being challenged in the ecclesiastical 
courts, and for a long period before legal toleration was granted they 
enjoyed an annual grant from the crown. Besides being a contribution 
to Irish ecclesiastical history Mr. Beckett’s work admirably illustrates 
the functioning of the Irish constitution between 1692 and 1740, showing 
the complex balance of forces which determined policy, and how the 
existence of an excessive number of checks and balances could frustrate 
the efforts both of the contending theological parties and of well inten- 
tioned politicians. R. B. McD. 


Mr. Noel Deerr says truly, in the Introduction to his History of Sugar 
(2 volumes. London: Chapman and Hall, 1949-50), that ‘the material 
is not put forward as the result of sustained historical research, although 
this phase of endeavour is not entirely absent. It is rather an attempt 
at the orderly arrangement of such information as may be found in a 
systematic research through well furnished libraries.’ The author, who 
has spent his life in the sugar industry, writes with most authority on 
such subjects as the distribution and migration of the sugar cane, and 
the development of sugar technology. On the former of these subjects 
he offers a somewhat hazardous revision of the ideas, accepted in the 
last generation, about the original habitat of the cane. On the latter, 
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historians unacquainted with chemistry and engineering will find his 
exposition rather hard to follow and rather too severely technological— 
the inventions and processes are discussed with very little relation to the 
economic fortunes and requirements of the industry. The chapters 
intervening between these two sections, which constitute the beginning 
and the end of the book, consist, in part, of an amplified and modernized 
treatment of the ground covered in Dr. E. O. von Lippmann’s Geschichte 
des Zuckers, to which Mr. Deerr very fairly acknowledges his indebtedness. 
He has rightly discarded von Lippmann’s more fanciful attempts to date 
the introduction of sugar into the several countries by literary evidence ; 
but the somewhat rigid geographical arrangement of his first volume 
also sacrifices some of von Lippmann’s synoptic power. In the second 
volume, Mr. Deerr deals at some length with the social history—above 
all the labour supply—of the British sugar colonies, with the trade 
regulations and fiscal history of the British Empire, so far as they relate 
to sugar. It is here that the book represents the results of some original 
historical research, though this can hardly be described as thoroughgoing 
or comprehensive. He then passes on to the beet and the minor sources 
of sugar, and to a somewhat inadequate chapter on prices. In general, 
the book is a work of reference rather than a history. It is remarkable 
for a very large volume of statistical material—much of it highly useful, 
but the historian will regret that the author so seldom gives his references 
for these tables. On one or two occasions—pages 281-2 and 528— 
something seems to have gone wrong with the figures in the text, or with 
the argument. There is also an inordinate number of misprints, mostly 
in the spelling of foreign names and in the publication dates of books. 
These things, however, by no means wholly detract from the utility of 
this ambitious and comprehensive work of reference. R. P. 


The twenty-fifth volume of the Journals of the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts (Boston : Massachusetts Historical Society, 1950) covers 
the single session 1748-49. Since the General Court no longer had to 
deal with the requirements of war, there was hardly any important or 
interesting business to transact, and the journals are very small beer 
indeed. This is no reflexion on the politicians of Massachusetts, for it 
was just at the same time—the age of Henry Pelham—that the pro- 
ceedings of the Mother of Parliaments herself fell to the lowest level of 
interest, so that one politician complained that they were less important 
than those of a Quarter Sessions. Perhaps the most striking event was 
the persecution of James Allen, one of the representatives for Boston, 
which bears a remarkable resemblance to the later proceedings of the 
house of commons over the Middlesex election. There is also (on pp. 
123-8) a long speech of Governor Shirley about his salary, which throws 
some interesting light on the population and economic development of 
Massachusetts during the War of the Austrian Succession. R. P. 


Mr. J. Eugene Smith’s study of One Hundred Years of Hartford’s 
Courant : from Colonial Times through the Civil War (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. London: Cumberlege, 1949) would have been a more useful 
book had it been shorter. Historians are much in need of histories of 
newspapers. They must, if they are to use a newspaper intelligently, know 
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something about the motives and aims of proprietor and editor; about 
business structure and finance ; about the way in which news and other 
items were gathered; about the supply of paper and the mechanical 
processes of newspaper printing at particular dates ; about the means and 
extent of circulation; and about the changes that occur from time to 
time in content and make-up. Upon all these matters Mr. Smith supplies 
valuable information in chapters i, vii, and x of his book. But these 
chapters are embedded in a dozen more that are of doubtful utility. 
They contain a summary of the contents of the paper during the 
hundred years of its history with which Mr. Smith deals. As an index 
they are clumsy, for they include much unnecessary verbiage intercalated 
between the items that were doubtless once entered alphabetically, subject 
by subject, upon their several cards. As a history, whether of politics or 
social custom, of the growth of the town of Hartford, of commerce or of 
manufactures, they are deficient, because they derive from a single source, 
the newspaper itself. Moreover, Mr. Smith is an inelegant and indeed an 
incorrect writer, sometimes mistaking altogether the meaning of the 
words that he uses. ‘In 1795 rumors of the prevalence of the disease in 
Hartford elicited editorial deprecations which appeared to regret their 
effect upon local business’ (p. 106). ‘ Hartford was not new, there was 
nothing spectacular about its behaviour or growth, and the common 
aspirations of the leading people had designated no program for accom- 
plishment contagious enough to have left traces in the paper ’ (p. 101), is 
Mr. Smith’s way of saying there wasn’t much local news. H. H. B. 


The conflict in the French Revolution between church and state has 
generally been treated in the past from either a definitely clerical or anti- 
clerical standpoint. Mr. K. D. Erdmann, in Volkssowverdnitat und Kirche 
(Kéln: Universititsverlag, 1949), follows the more recent tendency to 
discuss the subject in a less partisan spirit. A useful feature of his book 
is @ long summary of the views of earlier historians. There is also an 
interesting analysis of the ideas involved in the conflict, which brings 
out well the use, or misuse, of Rousseau’s doctrines, and the extent to 
which the orthodox catholic defence had been weakened by the penetra- 
tion of the ideas of its opponents. For the revolutionaries the financial 
issue was central. On the other side, the tradition of Gallicanism had 
prepared the minds of many of the clergy for an initial acceptance of the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Papal policy in the last resort was to be 
decisive. Mr. Erdmann cites the views of those historians who attribute 
the delay in its expression primarily to a consciousness at Rome of the 
strong feeling for independence among the French clergy, and criticizes 
Mathiez’s explanation in terms of the struggle over Avignon and the 
Venaissin. The conflict was to see the end of Gallicanism: there was no 
room left for it between Rome and the Revolution. The original material 
for this book is drawn largely from the debates in the Constituent Assembly. 
Library difficulties may account for the use of the reports in the Ancien 
Moniteur for the sessions up to 3 February 1790, which are largely a later 
compilation by the editors, drawn from other sources. Mr. Erdmann is 
well-read in the secondary literature. He has produced a judicious and 
careful survey of the main issues raised by the conflict between the church 
and the sovereignty of the state. A. C. 
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Amongst the various formations which made up the British army 
during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars the Irish militia played a 
useful if humdrum part. It protected the country against invasion, 
helped to suppress the rebellion of 1798, supplied a flow of trained recruits 
to the line and continuously upheld law and order in a country which was 
frequently disturbed and where the police were notoriously inefficient. 
Sir Henry McAnally, in The Irish Militia 1793-1816; a Social and 
Military Study (Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds; London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1949), has told the story of the Irish militia during this 
period with enthusiastic thoroughness. With a competent command of 
confusing detail he disentangles the complex enactments under which the 
force was raised and augmented, explains how in practice recruits were 
found and estimates the extent to which the ballot was resisted. His 
account of the activities of the militia units engaged during Humbert’s 
invasion goes far to rehabilitate their reputation. But inevitably a history 
of the Irish militia is less concerned with war than with routine adminis- 
tration. And Sir Henry McAnally provides abundant information about 
the militia’s marches, camps, commissariat problems, family allowances, 
punishments, and pay. And he shows how the Irish militia, like so many 
other contemporary Irish institutions was largely managed by a partner- 
ship between the government and the landed gentry. The bibliography 
with its long list of manuscript sources forms a valuable guide to those 
interested in Irish military history. R. B. McD. 


It might reasonably have been expected that the revolutionary ex- 
plosions which occurred over most of Europe in 1848 would have had 
serious repercussions in Ireland where agrarian conditions were abominably 
bad and where for a decade a highly conscious, vehement nationalism 
had been loudly denouncing the union with Great Britain. Professor 
Denis Gwynn’s Young Ireland and 1848 (Oxford: Blackwell, for Cork 
University Press, 1949) to some extent explains why almost nothing 
happened. The peasantry were worn out by a two-years’ struggle for 
existence against famine, Irish radicalism was sorely divided by theoretical 
differences and personal squabbles, and though martial language had 
been frequently employed little attention had been paid to practical 
revolutionary tactics and organization. In his account of the five years 
following the arrest of O’Connell in 1843 Professor Gwynn has relied largely 
on Gavan Duffy’s Young Ireland and Four Years of Irish History, supple- 
mented by much new and valuable material drawn from the papers of 
his ancestor William Smith O’Brien. Most of the Irish radical leaders, 
young lawyers and literary men, resembled their contemporary continental! 
equivalents, O’Brien, a country gentleman and a county member, was a 
rara avis in the revolutionary ranks. Middle-aged, straightforward, 
upright, rather humourless and ponderous, though he slowly evolved 
into an extreme nationalist, his inherent level-headedness and long ex- 
perience of public life made him a man of the centre in whatever group 
he found himself. Since Professor Gwynn deals with events mainly from 
O’Brien’s standpoint he holds the scales on the whole fairly evenly be- 
tween the various nationalist groups (whig and tory opinion is scarcely 
mentioned). His account of the rebellion of 1848 displays O’Brien as a 
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courageous figure in ludicrous circumstances. Virtually no preparations 
had been made though some of the more romantic Young Irelanders 
inspired by events in France may have hoped to overthrow the govern- 
ment, and O’Brien’s disappointing tour of the south culminating in a 
farm-yard skirmish was characterized by pathetic absurdity. Professor 
Gwynn not only gives copious extracts from O’Brien’s papers relating to 
the rebellion, but also prints several fragments of autobiographical material 
composed by other participants which throw interesting light on the 
revolutionary outlook. R. B. McD. 


The interrelation of Canadian history and the history of the United 
States, which has attracted the attention of many historians in recent 
years, is the point of departure of Mr. P. F. Sharp’s study, The Agrarian 
Revolt in Western Canada (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
London: Cumberlege, 1948). Having made the point that the settle- 
ment of the prairie provinces of Canada was the last phase of the advance 
of the American frontier of settlement, Mr. Sharp proceeds to analyse the 
growth of discontent among the farmers and to describe the various 
organizations, many of them imported from the United States, which 
arose in consequence. The differing political institutions of Canada and 
the United States caused the movements on the two sides of the boundary 
to take different courses ; and the main theme of Mr. Sharp’s later chapters 
is the rise and decline of the Progressive party in Canadian politics. Mr. 
Sharp relies largely on a wide range of newspapers for his sources. This 
is perhaps inevitable ; but the consequence is that the book rarely rises 
above the level of good political journalism. With the aid of private 
sources, Mr. Sharp gives a good sketch of the character and aims of Henry 
Wise Wood, the ‘man from Missouri’ who led the United Farmers of 
Alberta ; but with regard to the Progressives at Ottawa, for example, the 
reader cannot but feel that much remains to be said. W. P. M. 


A Handbook of Slavic Studies (London: Cumberlege, for Harvard 
University Press, 1949), edited by Professor L. Strakhovsky is ‘ primarily 
designed . . . as a digest of the history and literature of all the Slavs 
so as to serve as a reference book for the student, scholar, and the general 
reader alike’. It fulfils this purpose adequately, given the interpretation 
of the word history as being mainly concerned with political and dynastic 
relations. An additional purpose is suggested in the introduction, that of 
making better known ‘the cultural contribution of the Slavs’. In this 
respect the book fails, for in most chapters there is very little or nothing 
on thought, science and the arts other than literature, and too little on 
social, economic and constitutional history. At the outset three general 
chapters deal with Slav origins and migrations, primitive Slav culture, and 
the Slav languages. The two former, by the late Professor 8. H. Cross, 
are a shortened version of the two opening chapters of his Slavic Civiliza- 
tion Through the Ages (see ante, lxiv. 120-1). They are a valuable condensa- 
tion, though too much reliance perhaps is placed on Niederle and too little 
use made of recent archaeological work. Professor Senn provides much 
useful information on Slavonic linguistics for the beginner. The remainder 
of the book is planned in the form of five chapters on Russian history and 
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one on the Ukraine, four on Polish, three on Czech, and three on Balkan 
Slav history. In each case the last chapter deals with events from 1919 
to 1945, except for Professor Hané’s very fair and restrained treatment of 
Czechoslovakia which continues to 1947. A chapter apiece is given to 
Polish, Czech and Slovak, and Balkan Slav literature. Russian literature 
has two chapters, and Soviet literature one. Space is also found for two 
brief notes on Lusatian history and literature. Professor Halecki’s very 
able survey of the whole of Polish history and Professor Harrison Thomson’s 
two chapters on medieval Bohemia and the conflict of Slav and German 
are what one would expect from these two well-known historians. In 
general, the early medieval period in most of the historical chapters suffers 
from too many names and dates, whereas from the later middle ages until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, both in the historical and in the 
literature chapters, the authors are for the most part successful in avoiding 
a wearisome catalogue and in sketching broad lines and analyzing move- 
ments or representative figures. In this respect Professor Clarence A. 
Manning on the literature of the Balkan Slavs, Professor Whitfield on 
Polish literature (particularly interesting on the neglected seventeenth 
century), Professor Radl on Czech literature, and Professor H. F. Schwarz 
on Bohemia under the Habsburgs are specially successful; although the 
last named unaccountably fails even to mention the Prague rising in 1848. 
The chapters on Russian history (Stuart R. Tompkins, L. Strakhovsky, 
and Jesse D. Clarkson) are diappointing, except for that on Muscovite 
Russia (G. D. Lantzeff). Here again, however, there is a very serious 
lapse: nothing is said of the Schism. Apart from the three opening 
chapters already mentioned, the only general chapter is a solid survey 
by Professor Harrison Thomson of the great problem of the conflict of 
Slav and German in the last thousand years, marred unfortunately by 
various misprints or slips in the medieval sections. Partly owing to the 
scheme of the book, partly owing to the overgreat space given to political 
history, certain other large problems in Slav history receive far too little 
attention. Panslavism, for instance, hardly figures at all: the character 
of the influence of Byzantine culture, or of Ottoman rule, on the Balkan 
Slavs, is not analyzed; nor is there adequate treatment of the Counter- 
Reformation or the Uniate Church. One very bad shortcoming must be 
emphasized. The entire absence of maps makes large portions of the 
book useless for beginners or the general reader, unless he can arm himself 
with an historical atlas. On the other hand, all readers will find indis- 
pensable help in the very full (if sometimes uncritical) bibliographies of 
works in western languages, which are appended to each chapter. In 
addition, those who know Slav languages are well served by excellent 
reference notes to works in Polish, Czech, &c., though these are lacking in 
the chapters on the history of Russia and the Ukraine. B. H. 8. 
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